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Optimism Apparent in the Industry 


as the New Year Dawns 


Warehouse Trade Association Presidents, Contributing Opinions to 


Annual Review and Forecast, Say with Few Exceptions That They 


Look Forward to a Prosperous 1929—Favorable and Adverse Fac- 
tors Are Cited as Bases for Beliefs 


Compiled by KENT B. STILES 


a first-of-the-year symposium of business condi- 

tions, past, present and anticipated, as viewed by 
presidents of trade associations within the public storage 
industry. As J. Edgar Lee, general president of the Amer- 
ican Warehousemen’s Association, comments, “it would 
seem that we can be guided,” as to what 1929 holds in store, 
“by nothing better than expressions from executives of 
some of the leading industries of the country.” Here, then, 
are expressions from executives of some of the leading 
trade organizations within our own industry. Approxi- 
mately fifty national, sectional, State and local associations 
in the United States and Canada are represented by opin- 
ion and forecast, and it is believed that this annual review 
reflects comprehensively the composite thought of ware- 
housing operators as the new year dawns. 

Twelve months ago, in the forecast article published on 
these pages at that time, the industry’s leaders, writing 
for the most part conservatively, looked forward to “nor- 
malcy of business” in 1928; the fact that a Presidential 
year was being entered was not regarded as a stumbling 
block in the way of prosperity. 


()*' more Distribution and Warehousing presents 


“The forecasts of that time have now developed into 
history,”’ Mr. Lee writes now, “and judging from reports 
which have found their way to our association headquar- 
ters at Chicago during the year, it would appear that on 
the whole the industry has enjoyed a prosperous year.” 

Analyzing the current opinions and those of a year ago, 
and comparing the two, one senses that in the merchandise 
branch of warehousing the executives are more optimistic 
regarding the immediate future than they were early in 
the year just closed. 

The note of pessimism evident today in the household 
goods storage business, as sounded by men engaged in the 
furniture end, can be traced in part to over-expansion of 
space and to the impetus in construction of apartment 
houses. However, the household goods men see a definite 
ray of light in the organizing of the Allied Van Lines, Inc., 
by the National Furniture Warehousemen’s Association. 

Prosperity factors at this time far overshadow adverse 
influences, as may be observed by one who reads the accom- 
panying opinions from half-a-hundred trade association 
presidents. 
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Among the favorable factors may be mentioned the fol- 


lowing as perhaps outstanding: 


Optimism resulting from the skeadion of Herbert Hoover, 
business man and industrial engineer, as President. Im- 
provement in general business conditions. 
development of South American. trade by reason of Mr. 
Hoover’s good will journey, and of foreign commerce gen- 
erally. Bounteous crops and uniformly good prices for 
them, with consequent stabilization of buying power in the 
Expectation of an improved unem- 
Prosperity of the rail carriers and 
Increased business 
experienced during the final quarter of 1928. Large steel 
More automobiles being produced. In- 


agricultural regions. 
ployment situation. 
their increasingly dependable service. 


orders placed. 


creased savings, deposits and bank clearings. 
easily available for legitimate financing. 
Industrial plants generally running on full 
Increasing number of inquiries from manufac- 
turers as to space for storage, and a growing understand- 


construction. 
time. 


General 


¢ 3 by is now one year since Distribu- 

tion and Warehousing called on 
the executives of the several warehouse 
organizations of the country for a fore- 
cast of business conditions for the year 
1928,” writes President Lee of the 
American Warehousemen’s Association. 
“The forecasts made at that time nearly 
all indicated that the year 1928 should 
prove a prosperous one for our indus- 
try, and aside from the usual election 
year bugaboo there seemed to be few, if 
any, reasons for expecting other than a 
prosperous 1928. 

“The forecasts of that time have now 
developed into history, and judging from 
the reports which have found their way 
to our association headquarters at Chi- 
cago during the year, it would appear 
that on the whole the industry has en- 
joyed a prosperous year; yet we are not 
without complaints from some of our 
members in certain localities who have 
not participated in this general wave of 
prosperity. 

“With regard to 1929 and what it 
holds in store for us, it would seem that 
we can be guided by nothing better than 
expressions from executives of some of 
the leading industries of the country, 
whose forecasts all indicate full confi- 
dence in a continuation of the generally 
satisfactory and prosperous times. 

“In addition to the general satisfac- 
tory condition of the industrial world, 
the bounteous crops which have recently 
been harvested throughout the country 
and which are now being marketed at 
uniformly good prices have materially 
strengthened the financial position of 
those engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
all of which must reflect itself in still 
more generally improved conditions. 

“The merchandise and cold storage 
warehouses of the country are today, 
more than ever before, one of the most 
important factors in the economical dis- 
tribution of industrial and agricultural 
products, and as such recognized fac- 
tors cannot evade being affected by busi- 
ness conditions generally existing. 

“Under such conditions as it appears 
we are warranted in expecting in 1929, 
coupled with the fact that the ware- 
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labor. 


Anticipated business ethics. 


Credit more 


More building rates. 


houses will be called upon to perform 
their usual functions of storing and dis- 
tributing the products of both farm and 
factory, it would indeed be difficult to 
anticipate other than a prosperous 1929 
for the warehouse industry.” 





The opinion prepared by William I. 
Ford, Dallas, as president of the Na- 
tional Furniture Warehousemen’s Asso- 
clation, reads: 

“It would appear that the Hoover 
stock boom has run its course, and it 
may be fairly stated that business has 
reached its normal, in so far as the 
election may have momentarily affected 
it. It was noteworthy during the recent 
Presidential campaign that there was 
no depression or falling off in the busi- 
ness activities, which apparently marked 
each of the candidates safe in so far 
as business was concerned. 

“The year 1928 has seen an improve- 
ment in general business conditions in 
the southwest territory: good returns 
from agriculture have increased and 
stabilized the buying power of the terri- 
tory to the extent that there has been 
a marked improvement as against 1926 
and 1927. 

“The new year will open with agri- 
culture in the Southwest, together with 
livestock interests, occupying a very 
favorable position; by this it is intended 
to say that the smaller farmers, gen- 
erally speaking, have liquidated all loans, 
and in many instances have laid up sup- 
plies and a reserve for 1929, and where 
this has not been done their credit has 
been basically established, which will 
carry their purchasing power into 1929, 
which, together with building activities 
of the normal kind, should produce for 
1929 good business. 

“Inquiry among business men _ indi- 
cates the same; in fact, there is appear- 
ing a decided optimism among those ap- 
proached as to business conditions for 
1929. 

“Particularly, as to the warehouse 
business it may be stated that the manu- 
facturer is becoming more and more 
educated to the value of this economic 
unit, and mercantile warehouses are 
being patronized more and more from 


garment storage, etc., in household goods plants. 
in long distance hauling. 

The relatively fewer adverse influences may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

Over-expansion of space in household goods and cold 
storage warehousing. Building of more apartments, ho- 
tels, homes, etc., resulting in rental reductions and fewer 
lots going into storage. 
kept in cold storage. 
cutting. Continuing tendency by storers to shop for lower 
Competition by irresponsible companies. 
ment and State competition with private capital. 

The association presidents’ opinions are given on this 


and ensuing pages. 
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ing of the economic position of the public warehouse in 
the scheme of distribution. 
grams, promising better roads and assuring absorption of 
More regard being paid by storage executives to 
Development of sidelines, as fumigation, 


Highway development pro- 


Increase 


Excessive loans on commodities 
Unfair competition, including price 


Govern- 


year to year as the economy of such is 
realized. 

“The prospect for household goods 
business for 1929 may be described as 
normal, and the continued activity in 
the business world would make for busi- 
ness in the household goods end of the 
industry. Advancement in position, en- 
largements of activities of large com- 
panies, changes from point to point of 
employees, make a continuous flow of 
the household goods business. Incidental 
to these changes are the packing and 
shipping of household goods and, in some 
cases, storage of the same, and for 1929 
it seems safe to prophesy that the busi- 
ness will be normal, if not better, than 
1928. 

“There are problems to be solved, par- 
ticularly with relation to the transpor- 
tation of freight of all kinds by motor 
truck. Undoubtedly there will be much 
legislation in the various States looking 
to the regulation of this motor trans- 
port. It is hoped by the industry that 
some legislation may be had, and that 
it will be recognized that the motor 
transport is here to stay to be used in 
the transportation of merchandise and 
household goods. 

“The removals of household goods by 
motor truck is being extended, and, as 
the months go by, long distances are be- 
ing included in this activity. Where for- 
merly goods were packed and shipped 
by railroad, it is no unusual matter to 
have these same goods transported by 
motor truck from 500 to 1000 miles, and 
practically all the business under 500 
miles is now being done by motor truck. 

“To solve this problem in which the 
household goods industry is much inter- 
ested, during 1928 a forward step was 
taken by the N. F. W. A. in the organi- 
zation of the Allied Van Lines, Ine. 
This organization has received consider- 
able publicity, and it may be fairly 
stated to be now a going concern. Its 
activities, unquestionably, will be ex- 
tended to practically all parts of the 
United States and Canada. 

“Summing up, it may be stated that 
general business conditions, speaking of 
the southwest territory, are in first 
class shape, and, with reference to the 
warehouse industry in particular, it 
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may be stated that there is reason to 
feel that it will continue along normal 
lines with no positive boom activity, and 
under these conditions one may be justi- 
fiably proud and humbly thankful.” 





Expectations of favorable unemploy- 
ment and agricultural situations lead 
Fred R. Long, St. Louis, president of 
the merchandise division of the A. W. A., 
to believe that the country will be pros- 
perous in 1929. 

“Some few days ago,” Mr. Long 
writes, “a factory inspector who had 
looked over our warehouse said to me 
that nearly every factory that he was 
inspecting was putting on more men, 
which indicated a revival of business at 
the end of this year [1928], which seems 
to me will carry through into 1929 in an 
increasing degree. 

“T am thinking only in terms of 1929 
being one of the best years that the 
United States has experienced, for the 
reasons that indications point to little 
or no unemployment, and because J 
think there will be something definitely 
hopeful come from the Government for 
the farmer. 

“With unemployment at the diminish- 
ing point and the farmer marketing his 
products at a better advantage it is sure 
that the country is set for prosperity in 
1929.” 


—_— 


Cold Storage 


For the cold storage branch of the 
industry, Nimmo Old, Jr., Richmond, 
Va., president of the cold storage divi- 
sion of the A. W. A., predicts that from 
the viewpoint of volume there will “un- 
doubtedly” be “an increase over 1928,” 
due in part to “a larger carry over vol- 
ume.” But he warns against excessive 
loans on commodities stored and names 
other factors which he considers adverse. 

Recent figures for the four principal 
commodities, butter, cheese, eggs and 
poultry, he points out, show that re- 
ceipts are larger, with distribution 
smaller, than for the corresponding 
period in 1927, with a consequent in- 
crease in holdings, and “if this condi- 
tion prevails along with normal crops 
during the coming year favorable results 


in the industry will obtain.” He con- 
tinues: 
“There are three adverse factors 


looming on the horizon. The enormous 
contemplated increase in terminal cold 
storage facilities coupled with the proj- 
ects of uninformed promoters will tend 
toward a surplus of cold storage space. 
In the wake of this is likely to come 
greatly reduced rates in an attempt to 
fill the surplus space. It is conceivable, 
therefore, that in spite of an increased 
volume, the total money return will re- 
main approximately what it was in 
1928. 

“The third factor which appears to 
grow progressively worse each year is 
the custom in some centers to make ex- 
cessive advances on commodities stored. 
This practice of failing to maintain suf- 
ficient margins is not only economically 
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HE following statement on eco- 
nomic conditions and prospects 
for the coming year was prepared 
by William F. Whiting, Secretary 








“Some of the more important 
economic forces which dominate 
the business situation as we enter 
the new year are credit conditions, 
the degree of accumulation of mer- 
chandise stocks and of speculation 
in them, the size of the crops and 
of our current industrial output, 
the rate of wages and volume of 
employment, and the prospects of 
foreign trade. 

“With respect to credit condi- 
tions 1928 has been an extraordi- 
nary year. The outflow of gold 
which began in the autumn of 1927 
continued during the first half of 
1928 and caused a reversal in the 
easy money situation that had pre- 
vailed for several years. Public 
attention has been fixed on the 
rise in the rates of stock-exchange 
90-day time loans from 414 per 
cent in January to 7'4 per cent in 
early autumn and the even greater 
rise in call money rates. It is well, 
however, to note that bank credit 
for commercial purposes has been 
in ample supply at rates ranging 
| from less than % per cent higher 
| in southern and western cities to 
slightly over 1 per cent in New 
York City, while open-market rates 
for commercial paper have _ in- 
creased by only 1'4 per cent dur- 
ing the vear. 

“Agricultural output during the 
past year was about 5 per cent 
larger than in 1927 and there was 
an even greater expansion in man- 
ufacturing production, but neither 
stocks of raw materials nor of 
manufactured goods have shown 








Economic Conditions as Viewed by Secretary of 
Commerce Whiting 


of Commerce, for release on Jan. 1: 


any general tendency to accumu- 
late. There is no _ considerable 
speculation in commodities, and 
wholesale prices average about the 
same as a year ago. 

“Wages continue at a high level 
and unemployment has been re- 
duced to a minimum. There has 
been a continued demand for addi- 
tional workers by mercantile estab- 
lishments, hotels, and the automo- 
tive industry and factories have 
once more been increasing the 
number of their payrolls. Labor 
conflicts in the coal and cotton tex- 
tile industries were settled during 
the past year and relations in most 
sections of the labor world are now 
amicable. 

“Activity in the automotive and 
construction industries has been 
sustained and is particularly note- 
worthy. Automobile production has 
been at a higher level in recent 
months than at any earlier period, 
and contracts for future construc- 
tion have been substantially greater 
than in the corresponding period a 
year ago. Production of many re- 
lated products, such as iron and 
steel, cement, gasoline and rubber 
tires, has been stimulated as a re- 
sult of these developments. The 
textile and coal industries, how- 
ever, still lag behind the others. 

“Foreign, as well as domestic, 
demand for the products of our 
farms and factories is steadily ex- 
panding. During the past year 
there has been an exceptionally 
large growth of our exports of fin- 
ished manufactures—especially au- 
tomobiles, machinery and _ petro- 
leum products. 

“In general it may be stated that 
both industry and trade are ex- 
ceptionally active as we enter the 
new year.” 











; 


unsound but dangerous to all parties 
concerned. The matter of loans some- 
times gets beyond the control of the 
warehouseman and permits wild specu- 
lation by people who have neither the_ 
capital nor ability to carry on such ac- 
tivities. Such people take advantage of 
the leniency of the storage and operate 
on the warehouseman’s money. Unless 
these operations are curbed during 1929 
they are likely to remain a blot on what 
otherwise promises to be a satisfactory 
storage year.” 





Trucking 


The rank and file of the transfer men 
throughout the country “go forward into 
the new year with just a little more 
confidence than ever before,” writes 
James Simpson, Pittsburgh, president of 


the National Team & Motor Truck 
Owners’ Association. To quote: 

“Those of us who haul for hire are 
in the habit of cleaning house at the 
end of each year and, like the model 
housekeeper, we throw away that which 
has served its day but is now worn out 
and useless. In other words December 
marks the time for us to discard equip- 
ment that is out of date and for which 
there is no further demand and sub- 
stitute that which is more modern and 
more serviceable. 

“This policy we have followed during 
the past thirty years, not always certain 
that it was the most profitable thing to 
do but because we felt that we must go 
on. Our organization is a big one. We 
promise the public prompt, efficient and 
reliable service constantly; thus we are 
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compelled to keep our equipment in first 
class condition. 

“We have had some lean years, of 
course, and have missed our guess on 
several occasions, but we have continued 
the same policy. 

“You ask about the year 1929. We 
follow with keen interest the words and 
advice given the public by men like 
Mellon, Schwab and Babson and are 
inspired by them to go forward into 
the new year with just a little more 
confidence than ever before. This con- 
fidence we find among the rank and file 
of the transfer men throughout the 
country. The future seems to promise 
more than any time in the past.” 





The East 


USINESS is resting on a firm foun- 
dation and for 1929 should terminate 
satisfactorily, in the opinion of C. J. 
Hamilton, Baltimore, eastern divisionai 
vice-president of the N. F. W. A., who 
sees over-expansion and unfair competi- 
tion as the major adverse factors. 

“Tf I were to trespass upon Father 
Time’s realm of 1929,” Mr. Hamilton 
writes, “I believe I could visualize, being 
influenced by inherent optimism, that 
the new year will bring to our industry 
its full share of prosperity. Fortunate- 
ly there are no serious fluctuating con- 
ditions encountered in our business, and 
with safe and sane management on the 
part of the warehouseman, I can see no 
reason why the business situation for 
1929 should not terminate satisfactorily. 
We must come to the realization that 
business is now resting on a more nor- 
mal and safer foundation, which I be- 
lieve will foster a better understanding 
by the warehouseman of the real re- 
quirements for the prudent management 
of his business. 

“Over-expansion, in my opinion, has 
been a very serious factor in retarding 
the sound progress of our business. 
While it is our duty to be alert and 
grasp every opportunity to improve our 
business, there are times when our pur- 
pose has been greatly misdirected. Our 
industry has unquestionably been great- 
ly benefited by the many new fireproof 
warehouses constructed in recent years, 
which has helped materially to elevate 
the standards of our business, but should 
this be destroyed by increasing facilities 
in localities where it is not justified, 
thereby creating unnecessary competi- 
tion and ultimately degrading a business 
that it has taken many years to elevate 
to its present high level of service to the 
public and a moderately fair return on 
the invested capital? 

“Unfair competition is another factor 
to be reckoned with for the continued 
progress of our business, and, as our 
industry has now had considerable ex- 
perience with this element, probably 
1929 will enable us to handle this con- 
dition intelligently, constructively and 
consistently, thereby enabling the ware- 
houseman properly to analyze this dis- 
turbing: factor and eventually find a 
solution to. help him to .continue to 
render a high type of service without 
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a material deflation in his income ac- 
count. 

“We must not treat this condition on 
a basis of service versus price, for above 
all the present day warehouseman must 
maintain the highest degree of service 
to the public, for this is to be his main 
weapon in order to sustain his existence. 
Then the matter of price is the one fac- 
tor that must necessarily give us the 
most concern. If these views are cor- 
rect, it is paramount to me that the 
matter of price competition and not 
service competition will require con- 


‘siderable thought and study by our in- 


dustry during the coming year.” 





Connecticut 


ITH the national and State elec- 
tions settled “and with capital and 
labor working hand in hand for the 
bettermen of business conditions,” Leon- 
ard S. Clark, Greenwich, president of 
the Connecticut Warehousemen’s Associ- 
ation, foresees “a very prosperous fu- 
ture,” with keen competition, but on an 

honorable plane, in 1929. 

“We are particularly fortunate in this 
State,” Mr. Clark points out, “as we 
have absolutely no bonded indebtedness 
and are therefore subject to no taxes 
other than those needed to carry on the 
State’s business. We are a manufac- 
turing State with plenty of skilled labor 
and with orders considerably in advance 
in the larger manufacturing districts. 
Transportation by railroad can _ be 
promptly and efficiently handled by the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad, which is just emerging from 
a slump of the past few years and is 
now paying a dividend to its stockhold- 
ers. Transportation by motor vehicle is 
easily accomplished with all our main 
highways made of concrete and wide 
enough to handle traffic. 

“Storage business has perhaps fallen 
off a little, due primarily because the 
people of Connecticut have built their 
own homes and are therefore a home- 
loving commonwealth, but this lack of 
furniture storage is made up by the in- 
crease in storage of manufacturers’ 
commodities. Power for the supply of 
our factories is greatly helped by the 
increased power plants and is reason- 
able in price. 

“T believe 1929 will prove a year of 
stiff competition in our business, but 
with that competition on a very high 
and honorable plane. This is due to the 
fact that the men in our industry are 
wide awake and full of business for this 
State and each one will do all in his 
power to increase our business as a 
State organization. 

“In one word, the situation in Con- 
necticut is mighty prosperous.” 


New York State 


|S Sgn on reports received from dif- 
ferent parts of the State, U. C. 
Leckinger, Rochester, president of the 
New York State Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation, expresses opinion that 1929 
will be “considerably better” than 1928, 
due to the last quarter of 1928 showing 
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“a real improvement,” which he con- 
siders a’ good barometer. Conditions 
“will be spotty in certain sections,” he 
believes, “due to an over-supply of ware- 
house space, although if handled proper- 
ly this can be made to show an increase 
over the year just closed.” Mr. Leck- 
inger continues: 

“From reports of various trade jour- 
nals, orders for domestic and foreign 
consumption are on an increase, and just 
now President-elect Hoover is on a good 
will trip in South America and I can 
see no reason why his presence should 
not bring about a better business feeling 
which will bear fruit for the manufac- 
turers and merchants of the States, and 
right here is where the warehouse in- 
dustry will profit. 

“True, the chain store and hand-to- 
mouth buying are with us today and 
here to stay, I believe, but once they 
are set and have a chance to breathe I 
reckon they will be added means of new 
business for our industry, the manufac- 
turer being forced to carry spot stocks 
in all centers to get his share of trade 
which calls for immediate delivery. 

“For the furniture storage branch I 
cannot see any brighter conditions in 
1929, due to a generous supply of apart- 
ment houses and plenty of individual 
houses, and also, as one party summed 
up, the demand for this service seems 
to be going down steadily, attributed to 
the fact that many people are buying 
furniture on the instalment plan, and, 
when the time comes to make a change 
in residence, rather than store the goods 
at their own expense they let the fur- 
niture go back to the seller and lose 
their small supply. 

“Summing up, I would say that a 
greater effort must be made to find new 
lines of business to take the place of 
what we are losing, and adapt ourselves 
to the new order of things.” 





New York City 


Men who occupy official positions “are 
presumed to have observed the signs 
that indicate future conditions and to 
have marked the shallow spots that 
should be avoided,” Walter F. Firth, 
president of the Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation of the Port of New York, points 
out, and “if at any period of the ware- 
house industry prospective conditions 
have been portended, this period seems 
to possess that quality.” Mr. Firth 
goes on: 

“With the conveniences of radio, ship- 
ment by steam and frequent sailings, 
the necessities of manufacturers of raw 
materials and others, consumers may be 
adequately and promptly met, thus 
avoiding the need for carrying large 
stocks in warehouse to meet demands. 

“This discouraging aspect is, however, 
somewhat relieved by the organization 
of commodity exchanges through which 
merchants are provided with a broader 
field from which to buy and producers 
may protect their future marketing of 
crops and output and find it possible to 
hedge trading in nearby months in 
futures. 


“Every in the volume of 


increase 
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trading demands a carrying of sufficient 
of the commodity traded in if a safe 
market is to be maintained, and thus 
by the accumulation of various merchan- 
dise to make secure the markets against 
extreme fluctuations, a storage business 
is created. 

“Tt is well that warehousemen gen- 
erally should begin to realize this fact, 
and by cooperation with exchange or- 
ganizations assist in all reasonable ways 
to create and maintain such trading. 

“The agitation for increase of tariffs 
by the United States Government on 
imported merchandise is another indi- 
cation of increased business for ware- 
housemen, and this not only temporarily 
because of the importation of large quan- 
tities of merchandise prior to the date 
when the import becomes applicable, but 
because the records show that hereto- 
fore the imposition of higher duties has 
always resulted in the importation of 
merehandise in larger quantities, which 
should benefit warehouse industries. 
These possibilities may be said to apply 
locally only, but it can be readily under- 
stood that big business here bears its 
influence all along the line.” 





Barrett C. Gilbert, president of the 
New York Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association, sees over-construction of 
household goods warehouse space as an 
unfavorable 1929 factor, although he ex- 
pects a larger gross volume of business. 

“During 1928,” Mr. Gilbert writes, 
“ten new warehouses have been built in 
the metropolitan area. Four of these 
concerns have moved part contents from 
their old warehouses, but in each case 
they added considerable area to the size 
of their plant. Six of these concerns 
have started with empty buildings. 

“There are two warehouses under con- 
struction which will be finished for 
spring business. This makes 1928 the 
greatest year in construction that New 
York has ever had. 

“Because of the vast amount of empty 
space brought about by this construc- 
tion, and the added amount of sales 
effort which always follows the opening 
of a new warehouse, I believe the per- 
centage of occupancy will be less dur- 
ing 1929 than it has been in many years. 

“1929 will produce a greater amount 
of business, in volume, than 1928, but 
this increase will not be in proportion 
to the amount of unused space in ware- 
houses which will be available.” 





It would be pleasant if one could fore- 
cast an improvement in the business of 
storing and moving household goods in 
the New York City district, writes Wil- 
liam T. Bostwick as president of the 
Van Owners’ Association of Greater 
New York, but, “peering into the future, 
the times are not the most pleasant” 
after “one of the slackest years.” He 
declares that “it would take an optimism 
hardly to be associated with clear think- 
ing to speak enthusiastically.” Mr. Bost- 
wick explains: 

“The conditions in our industry in New 
York City have not been good, probably 
due to two or three vital facts. In the 
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first place, the shortage of apartments 
after the war and the resultant increase 
in rents caused a general curtailment in 
the size of the apartments which the 
average family occupied. The natural 
result was the cutting down of the 
amount of furniture which each family 
possessed. In some very few cases this 
furniture was put into storage; in most 
cases it was sold. 

“Following this start came the rapid 
and tremendous construction of new 
apartments and the increase in apart- 
ment hotels. Both of these factors have 
had a direct effect naturally on our in- 
dustry. Some years ago our Van 
Owners’ Association possessed a mem- 
bership of approximately 300. At that 
time it did include a fair majority of 
those engaged in the moving business. 
During 1928 the association has made 
active strides in enlarging its scope and 
to date it can boast of a membership 
of nearly 750. Even with this large 
membership there are a great many 
moving men outside the fold and it 
seems as though the available timber for 
membership has increased with leaps 
and bounds. 

“Through determined efforts on the 
part of the organization in educating 
the moving men to adopt the hourly 
basis for moving, conditions have been 
somewhat improved and the actual 
amount of money received for work to- 
day comes more nearly showing a profit 
than in many past years. 

“It is to be hoped that the attempt at 
education will go a long way toward 
helping the future and offset the ap- 
preciable loss in business which has oc- 
curred, and which apparently will con- 
tinue during 1929. The hope and 
endeavor of the management of our 
association are to raise the standard of 
the business throughout the greater city 
and to offer to the public a service and 
responsibility which the absence of an 
organization would make _ impossible. 
We must carry on in the belief that gen- 
eral conditions will remedy themselves.” 


Brooklyn 


If it is true that every season has its 
flowers and every cloud its silver lining, 
symbolizes James A. Perry, president of 
the Furniture Warehousemen’s Associ- 
ation of Brooklyn and Long Island, isn’t 
it fair to say that every industry has 
its chance to dance with Dame Fortune? 
And he adds: “Our chance to dance is 
about due and 1929 will find the Ware- 
house Industry doing a merry whirl with 
the Old Dame.” Mr. Perry goes on: 

“The upward trend of the stock and 
bond market in Wall Street (our na- 
tional commercial barometer); orders, 
enormous in number, and in tonnage, al- 
ready placed for steel; production and 
sales throughout the motor vehicle in- 
dustry; present building construction, 
plus plans for future _ construction, 
recorded in the building industry, in- 
dicate that our nation is prosperous. 

“Experience teaches that prosperous 
people sooner or later become restless, 
and are afflicted with the wanderlust. 
It is then that the warehouse industry 
is drafted into service. 
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“That 1929 will find everyone in our 
industry drafted and doing his full share 
of duty in Prosperity’s Army is my 
opinion.” 


Bronx 


The forming of the new Bronx organ- 
ization known as the Upper New York 
Warehousemen’s Association, according 
to George Kindermann, its president, 
“has made it possible for us to stabilize 
our business and bring about a friendly 
feeling among its members, and as a 
result there has been a normal increase 
in storage.” Mr. Kindermann continues: 

“On account of the many new apart- 
ments which have been built, the people 
do not hesitate, as they did a few years 
ago, to put their goods in storage, and 
there will also be a great deal of moving 
from house to house. 

“As all large manufacturers and cnain 
stores are doing a tremendous business, 
according to the reports of the stock 
markets, this should increase our pack- 
ing and shipping departments, as no 
doubt there will be numerous transfer 
of men from one section of the counti, 
to another.” 


Central New York 


Ray M. King, Syracuse, president of 
the Central New York Warehousemen’s 
Club, is optimistic and feels “sure that 
the future is bright if we don’t lay down 
on the job.” Two classes of people don’t 
worry, he comments—one that knows 
everything will come out all right and 
the other that is too simple to know 
that anything is wrong. Hoping that 
he belongs to the first class, Mr. King 
continues: 

“Merchandise warehousing is chang- 
ing more rapidly than I think many of 
us fully appreciate. I believe that suc- 
cessful warehouse operation in 1929 as 
well as in future years depends on the 
ability of the warehouseman to meet 
these changing conditions and to provide 
the type of service required. 

“T believe that the general merchan- 
dise business in this section will show an 
improvement over last year, in spite of 
the general opinion that business has not 
been good. November and December 
are usually quiet months and I believe 
that the activity in the merchandise 
business at this time is above normal, 
and I consider this a good indication for 
1929 business. I feel that general busi- 
ness conditions also are a good indica- 
tion that there will be normal production 
and employment. 

“Forecasts of this kind are necessarily 
hampered by local conditions and may 
not prove true of a city a few miles 
distant and may not compare with a 
larger or port city. 

“In furniture storage I look for an 
improvement over the year just closing, 
which was not so good. Indications 
point to the completing of changes ‘in 
employment and further developments in 
home building which were held up dur- 
ing the past year somewhat due to over- 
expansion partly due to the old bugbear 
that a Presidential year is a poor year 
for business. I do not look, however, 
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for much chance for increase in rates. 
I believe it will be several years before 
a tendency to shop is overcome. 

“There will be some depression felt 
from over-expansion of warehouses and 
increasing competition in the long dis- 
tance hauling field.” 





New Jersey 


OMMERCIAL warehousing in New 

Jersey should show “a slight im- 
provement” in 1929 as compared with 
1928, in the opinion of D. R. Crotsley, 
Newark, president of the New Jersey 
Merchandise Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion, “as various firms throughout the 
country are using distribution facilities 
more and more, which should make a 
natural increase in New Jersey.” Mr. 
Crotsley continues: 

“The industry in our State has grown 
considerably in the past few years, and 
a number of large warehouses will be 
built within the next year or two. 
There will be one of approximately 
1,000,000 square feet in Jersey City 
during 1929 and there is another 
warehouse proposition, on waterfront 
property, being figured on in Jersey 
City which will run into several million 
dollars. You can therefore see from 
present indications that the warehouse 
tonnage in New Jersey should increase 
right along.” 





George Sebold, Elizabeth, N. J., presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association, comments that 
1928 brought results in warehousing 
which were “fairly well forecast” by 
the industry’s trade association presi- 
dents in last January’s issue of Distri- 
bution and Warehousing. 

“The profits of the year past have de- 
pended entirely on the aggressveness and 
good management, together with a close 
check for all leaks in the operations, 
of the various warehouse companies,” 
Mr. Sebold continues. 

“All indications for 1929 point to a 
year when business will be a little freer, 
the volume a little larger, and should 
result more profitably to the warehouse 
industry. 

“The public as a whole in 1928 has 
been successful in market investments, 
and the general reaction through the 
year has been one of confidence and ex- 
pectation for a bigger and better 1929, 
with less of the nation’s wealth going 
into speculation and more diverted into 
business channels. 

“The very fact that 1928 has called 
on business executives to watch more 
closely the disbursement side of the 
ledgers will reflect, with the same policy 
carried out in 1929 plus a larger vol- 
ume in business, in increased profits to 
business generally. 

“But again for 1929, as well as any 
other year, there must be a coordina- 
tion of mind, body and soul in business 
if profits are to be secured, for service, 
after all, is the real gage on which 
business can be secured, and perhaps the 
finest indication today of betterment in 
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the life of American business is that 
of the ethical or moral aspect on which 
business is now founded. Sharp prac- 
tices are being discontinued more and 
more. Cocrdination in the way of 
mergers, closer association activities, 
broader understandings, and willingness 
to help your neighbor, bring with it the 
very keystone in the arch of prosperity. 

“In conclusion, 1929 will be as good 
as we make it, and results will depend 
on the business organization which can 
foresee and does combine all the ele- 
ments which go to make any business 
a better business.” 





Pennsylvania 


TORAGE, cartage and packing are 

drifting back to pre-war conditions 
and 1929 will not bring any improve- 
ment over 1928 in household goods 
warehousing, in the opinion of F. L. 
Harner, Philadelphia, president of the 
Pennsylvania Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association, who does not feel 
“that we should be pessimistic” but that 
each executive should endeavor “to meet 
the new conditions by keeping down our 
expenses and increasing the efficiency of 
our men and _ service.” Mr. Harner 
points out: 

“During the past few years much 
warehouse space has been added in 
almost every city. When some of this 
was added, eight or ten years ago, 
warehouses were generally well filled 
and there was sound reason for building 
at that time. Since then, however, a 
great many new homes and apartment 
houses have been built, until that in- 
dustry also has a surplus of space with 
a consequent trend to lower rentals. 
Naturally there is little excuse for any- 
one not being able to find a home, which 
tends to take goods out of storage. 

“The cartage department is fairly 
busy; but a decline has been noticed in 
that. 

“Packing has been going down and 
down, not because there is less to move 
to distant cities but because within a 
radius of several hundred miles it is now 
desirable and practical to move by van, 
especially since the advent of the bus 
type chassis. 

“I think these departments in a great 
majority of warehouses will show a 
steady decline during the past two or 
three years and it seems to be an indica- 
tion of drifting back to pre-war con- 
ditions. When this process will be 
completed it is hard to say, but I do 
not look for 1929 to be any improvement 
over 1928. 

“Customers expect more now for their 
money and the warehousemen must be 
prepared to furnish more and better 
service in order to maintain prevailing 
prices and meet present day com- 
petition.” 


Pittsburgh 


In Pittsburgh, according to James F. 
Keenan, president of the Pittsburgh 
Furniture Storage & Movers’ Associa- 
tion, business was below par all during 
1928, yet was an improvement over 
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1927. Storage with most of the local 
furniture warehouses “is under the peak 
about 25 per cent,” he reports, with 
“packing fully 40 per cent as compared 
with several years ago” and with local 
moving “only fair,” while spring and 
fall storage sales did not bring former 
prices. Continuing, Mr. Keenan writes: 

“Long distance hauling has shown a 
decided increase in volume at fair and 
better prices. The development of this 
branch of our business will, of course, 
decrease packing activities further. The 
increased popularity of living apart- 
ments, especially the smaller ones, has 
had a tendency of disposing of surplus 
furnishings instead of storing them by 
the shifting public. 

“Next year [1929] I look for improved 
conditions not only in our line but in all 
others. I feel certain there will be a 
decided change and we will have a 
gradual increase in prosperity which I 
feel will continue for several years. 

“Long distance moving it is quite 
evident will continue to grow rapidly, 
with much better prices available than 
we have had before, due largely to the 
public being now more fully informed 
on this class of service, and the gradual 
elimination of the irresponsible mover.” 





Maryland 


HE new year probably will show an 

increase in the volume of goods pass- 
ing through Baltimore’s merchandise 
warehouses, though there will likely be 
a reduction in the volume carried as 
stocks, in the opinion of T. E. Witters 
of that city, president of the Maryland 
Warehousemen’s Association. 

“The tendency,” Mr. Witters writes, 
“is toward rapid distribution, and the 
dependable service of railroads is caus- 
ing jobbers to order goods for arrival 
about the time they will need them. 
While Baltimore has been growing as 
a port, imports have been moving 
through to interior destinations without 
being warehoused here to any consider- 
able extent. 

“There has been a reduction in the 
locally packed fruits and vegetables in 
Maryland and the storage of these 
products has ceased to be a large factor 
in the warehouse industry in this sec- 
tion. 

“West coast products have found 
economical and _ efficient distribution, 
through the port of Baltimore, for the 
Middle West, and a small part of this 
traffic finds temporary rest in the ware- 
house here. Baltimore has a_ large 
amount of modern warehouse space, 
with facilities efficiently to care for a 
much increased volume of storage and 
distribution.” 


_ 


The South 


piece nang conditions throughout the 
southern territory have been “very 
prosperous,” with warehousing having 
had a good year, the farm price situ- 
ation fair, and the banks with plenty 
of money and proper collateral, accord- 
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ing to J. L. Wilkinson, Charlotte, N. C., 
president of the Southern Warehouse- 
men’s Association. Looking forward to 
1929 “as being our greatest year,” Mr. 
Wilkinson explains: 

“First, there is a great campaign on 
for work to be done on the highways. 
The southern States are coming forward 
with work. South Carolina, Georgia 
and Alabama are setting a good pace in 
highway building, trying to compete 
with North Carolina, which has the 
greatest roads of any State in the South. 
This work of course will employ any 
number of now unemployed laborers and 
give employment also to a lot of skilled 
engineers, putting money into circula- 
tion, which will improve business con- 
ditions as a whole. 

“We have a number of big New 
England plants locating in the southern 
territory, which will bring hundreds of 
families south. 

“The Southern Railroad offices at 
Washington have been transferred to 
Atlanta, and that has stimulated busi- 
ness throughout that section consider- 
ably, as they moved trainloads of em- 
ployees to that city. 

“There is a $19,000,000 project being 
held up now by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in not allowing the Pied- 
mont & Northern Railway to connect 
two of its electric lines, parallel to 
one of the other railroads. This, I feel 
sure, will go through within the next 
sixty to ninety days, at which time this 
nineteen millions will be spent through- 
out the Carolinas and will naturally 
benefit the entire South. 

“Our industrial plants are all running 
on full time and Henry Ford is selling 
more automobiles than he can assemble. 

“T feel 1929 will be the greatest year 
we have ever had in the South.” 


Reporting on the central South and 
covering the household situation prin- 
cipally, James A. Walker, Memphis, 
southern divisional vice-president of the 
N. F. W. A., writes that this branch of 
the business there “has and is under- 
going a complete change, in that meth- 
ods pursued three to five years ago are 
wholly inadequate at this time.” Mr. 
Walker goes on: 

“In the South the moth and other 
vermin menace is more pronounced than 
in any other section, due to the climate. 
With the advertising, by warehouses 
generally, of moth protection, the public 
has been educated to a place where it 
holds the warehouse company responsi- 
ble in case of damage arising from moth 
or insect life, and custom has in many 
localities forced the warehouseman to 
assume such responsibility. 

“Most of the better warehouses in the 
South are using improved methods in 
the prevention of moth and other vermin 
life in the way of furnishing compart- 
ments and vaults where overstuffed and 
other furnishings susceptible to destruc- 
tion are kept. 

“On the whole, I think our territory 
has made progress in improving meth- 
ads of handling goods. The year 1929, 
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I believe, will see even greater strides 
made in the South in this connection. 

“The business in packing departments 
has been materially reduced in volume, 
due to the fact that shipments up to 
500 miles are now handled by truck 
where formerly they were crated and 
shipped. The success of long distance 
moving depends entirely on road condi- 
tions, and roads in the South are gen- 
erally inferior to roads in some other 
sections, and packing departments here 
are naturally not quite as adversely 
affected as those in better road sections. 
However, with the 1929 road program 
which has been announced it is my belief 
that during the coming year our road 
conditions will be equal to those of most 
any other section. Naturally our long 
distance moving business will increase 
in proportion to the decrease in our 
packing volume. 

“We are probably hampered by price 
cutting in the South to a greater extent 
than elsewhere, due to the fact that we 
have innumerable small _ irresponsible 
companies which take contracts purely 
on a price basis and which do not yield 
to any educational program. This con- 
dition is prevalent in many sections, but 
I believe is more pronounced in parts 
of the southern States.” 





Alabama 


* OVERNMENT and State competi- 
A tion, alarming to private capital in- 
vested in warehousing, is an adverse 
factor noted by Carl F. Wittichen, Bir- 
mingham, president of the Alabama 
Transfer & Warehousemen’s Association. 

“The year 1928 has in the writer’s 
opinion been a generally satisfactory 
one to the warehouses in Alabama and 
the South as a whole,” writes Mr. Wit- 
tichen. “Business conditions in this 
section of the country have, to say the 
least, been only fair for the past year, 
with cotton selling below the cost of 
production, and the recent decline in 
cotton prices, which was due to a 
Government forecast of better than a 
14,000,000 bale crop, does not augur any 
too well insofar as general business is 
concerned during 1929. 

“There is another depressing factor, 
which is somewhat alarming to capital 
invested in the warehouse industry, and 
that is the increasing activity of State 
and Federal Government agencies in 
the storage line. Products stored in 
State and Federal warehouses are stored 
at rates which mean a loss, to the 
private operator, and these losses, in 
Governmental operations, are paid for 
with taxpayers’ money. We are paying 
our share and more of special licenses 
and taxes, and this money is being used, 
in part, to subsidize competition. 

“There are a few factors to offset 
the depressing ones, such as the increas- 
ing movement of eastern and northern 
capital to the South, with its attendant 
increase in population; the continued 
operation of steel mills in the Birming- 
ham district, assured by unfilled orders 
on their books; and, to the warehouse- 
man particularly, the increasing use of 
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warehouse facilities by manufacturers 
for the distribution of their products.” 





Florida 


fI.HE membership of the Jacksonville 

Warehousemen’s Association is op- 
timistic, writes the organization’s presi- 
dent, Henry Wiesenfeld, as there was 
“a notable increase in business” in late 
November and early December, and the 
warehousemen “expect better business 


during the coming year.” Mr. Wiesen- 
feld continues: 
“Jacksonville is growing steadily. 


During the past ten months twenty-six 
new industries with a total capital in- 
vestment of about $3,500,000 and 600 
employees have located here. Forty- 
four conventions were held here in 1928. 

“Jacksonville is still the ‘gateway to 
Florida’ and Florida’s money crops are 
increasing continually. The citrus crop 
is large and of good quality and we 


understand that the acreage planted 
to vegetables will be increased con- 
siderably. 


“Arrangements have also been made 
to take care of a large tourist season. 

“In view of the foregoing facts we 
do not see any reason why the ware- 
housemen should not get their share of 
the increased business.” 





Oklahoma 


SE in Oklahoma is 
“looking forward to another big 
year,” according to Robert A. Weicker, 
Oklahoma City, president of the Okla- 
homa Transfer & Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation, who writes that 1928 was “far 
above the average years, since the peak 
time of 1920-21” and that business 
prospects for 1929 “never looked 
brighter.” Mr. Weicker goes on: 

“Warehousemen throughout the State 
are of the same opinion. At our conven- 
tion in Tulsa in November members 
stated they had received many new ac- 
counts in the past few months— 
accounts that never had before come 
into Oklahoma-—and also that they had 
received many inquiries from eastern 
concerns contemplating carrying stocks 
in Oklahoma. 

“IT would say that 1929 will be pros- 
perous for our members. In our State 
we have a natural and steady growth 
and have had for many years past, as 
Oklahoma is a comparatively new State 
and we have many natural resources, 
such as oil, mining, farming and cattle 
raising, and also manufacturing. The 
oil development is becoming greater 
every year. Naturally this brings great 
influence into Oklahoma. Our principal 
cities have had about a 15 per cent in- 
crease in population during the past 
twelve months. 

“Also I base my opinion for 1929 on 
increase in savings, deposits and bank 
clearings being much higher than at 
any previous time. Automobile dealers 
and life insurance agencies tell me that 
their business has had a _ substantial 
increase and they are looking forward 
to a much larger year. In the larger 
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cities building permits show a big gain 
and building activities contemplated for 
729 will be greater.” 





Texas 

N the Lone Star State the 1929 out- 

look is “very favorable,” declares K. 
K. Meisenbach, Dallas, president of the 
Texas Warehouse & Transfermen’s As- 
sociation. 

“A big cotton crop has been bringing 
a good price, the cattle industry is in 
the best shape it has been in years, the 
oil industry is very good and has a 
steady growth, bank clearings are ahead 
of last year, general development 
throughout the State has been very 
good, with big development projects be- 
ing made by public utilities companies,” 
Mr. Meisenbach writes. “All this, with 
the Presidential election settled, gives 
all Texans belief that 1929 will be a 
much better year than 1928. , 

“This all refiects on the warehouse 
industry, for, as Texas expands and de- 
velops, more stocks are handled through 
the warehouses, more people locate in 
the larger cities, and the warehousemen 
derive a direct benefit in this manner.” 





In the opinion of G. K. Weatherred, 
president of the Dallas Warehouse & 
Transfermen’s Association, general con- 
ditions in Texas “were never better” 
nor was the outlook “ever brighter” for 
good and substantial business, with the 
larger cities growing rapidly. Mr. 
Weatherred continues: 

“It is my belief that 1929 will be 
somewhat better. I base my opinion on 
the fact of general progress and agri- 
cultural conditions. The year 1927 was 
not generally a good cotton year for 
Texas; 1928 was much better, produc- 
tion was of high grade and with fairly 
good yield and price. 

“During 1928 Texas faced the most 
unsettled condition in politics it has 
ever experienced, so I feel we are en- 
tering 1929 with a present healthy con- 
dition and greatly reduced skepticism. 

“Our State has developed into one of 
the greatest oil producing districts in 
the world; although this is not the 
primary factor in our commercial 
wealth, it is a large contributor thereto. 


Dallas 


“The foregoing general conditions are 
of course the barometer of the ware- 
house business in general. As for Dal- 
las, it is my personal observation that 
the year just closed has been a fair one. 
There is the over-plus of warehouse 
space, sometimes causing an unfavor- 
able condition in competition. Although 
Dallas has an abundance of space now, 
and has had for several years, the older 
and larger companies have continued to 
cooperate and we are closing 1928 with 
a better than average occupancy and 
fair prices. Maintaining our present 
growth, coupled with the continuance of 
local cooperation, 1929 should be a very 
favorable year. 

“Our industry in Texas is paying no 
small amount of attention to the many 
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radical changes in transportation and 
railroad rate construction, as we feel 
the vital relations thereto.” 


El Paso 


Prospects “look better than they have 
for some time past,” is the belief of 
Karl Fischer, El Paso, president of the 
Southwest Transfer Men’s Association. 
Mr. Fischer explains: 

“The advent of three large refineries 
in this territory and general improve- 
ment of business conditions assure El 
Paso and surrounding territory a bright 
prospective future. The warehouses 
are from 75 to 90 per cent filled and the 
general trend of business conditions 
points to improvement with the incom- 
ing year. If you will consult Babcock’s 
statistical map we think you will find 
our territory ‘in the white.’ ” 


Houston 


As president of the Houston Ware- 
housemen’s Club, R. W. Archer writes: 

“As I see it, the situation in Hous- 
ton, by reason of surplus space—new 
construction, built far in advance of 
actual need, added to houses already 
far from being filled—is not at all favor- 
able, and, worse yet, other new projects 
are being discussed. 

“Occupancy here is approximately 35 
to 40 per cent of available salable 
space. Demand is light, and business 
offered is being hawked from pillar to 
post, at non-remunerative rates. This 
doesn’t sound good, but facts are facts.” 





Central West 


S central divisional vice-president of 
the N. F. W. A., Sidney S. David, 
Chicago, declares that “‘a feeling of op- 
timism pervades the warehousemen of 
the Central West,” due in part to “some- 
what improved conditions” in the indus- 
try during the last half of 1928 and in 
part to a general belief “that the tide in 
storage depression has started to turn.” 
He holds that the Hoover victory in the 
national election, together with the re- 
cent report by the Department of Com- 
merce showing improvement in many 
other branches of business, undoubtedly 
have “much to do with this general im- 
pression of better times to come.” Mr. 
David continues: 

“The storage business should share in 
any general prosperity, although opinion 
is divided concerning the relative effects 
of good and bad times. Hard times are 
productive of a certain class of storage, 
but this bulked much larger in propor- 
tion in earlier days than it does today. 
Then most of the storage revenue was 
derived from forced interruptions to 
housekeeping, and financial stringencies 
ranked with deaths and divorces. 

“Storage today has an altogether dif- 
ferent complexion. Prosperity has created 
a more general demand, and the major- 
ity of our lots now may be traced to mod- 
ern social tendencies, which are a reflex 
of. the general financial well-being. Easy 
money provides means to vary the man- 
ner of living with travel, hotel life, etc., 
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and storage has become a necessary ad- 
junct. This factor may have been over- 
shadowed in our minds by wartime and 
post-war storage needs, but it has been 
most important in the popular develop- 
ment of storage. 

“Prosperity promotes business expan- 
sion with its resultant transfers and 
moving about of officials and employees, 
which also is a prolific source of stor- 
age. A large proportion of our past 
packing and shipping has originated in 
such transfers, and its lack has been 
quickly noticeable during business de- 
pressions. Nowadays it will have a like 
effect on long distance moving. 

“Packing for shipment should con- 
tinue to decrease in volume, as the eco- 
nomic limits for overland moving in- 
crease in distance. This may be offset in 
part by a drive for storage wrapping 
and packing, which will be inaugurated 
at the winter meeting of the N. F. W. A. 
Chicago has set the pace for such wrap- 
ping in the past, and its example may 
well be followed in other cities where 
warehousemen are complaining of de- 
creases in packing revenues. It requires 
more education of the storing public, 
and the beginning of 1929 is a good time 
to start. A good slogan for the new 
year may well be ‘More packing on stor- 
age lots.’ ” 
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Ohio 
PTIMISTIC regarding warehouse 
conditions for the coming year, 


W. R. Kissick, Cleveland, president of 
the Ohio Warehousemen’s Association, 
reports that business was “very satis- 
factory” during the last few months of 
1928 “in the face of an intensive politi- 
cal campaign,” and he believes that with 
“the political war now a matter of his- 
tory,” business in general should be “on 
the up-grade and going strong” during 
the next four years. Mr. Kissick con- 
tinues: 

“T understand from a few merchan- 
dise warehousemen down-State that they 
have already signed contracts with 
large manufacturing interests for the 
coming year and feel confident that 
their business during 1929 will far sur- 
pass that of last year. 

“With business in general going for- 
ward as it now seems certain to do, I 
predict that the storing of household 
goods will be satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. We must, however, at all times 
keep a critical eye on our overhead, 
which is a most important factor in the 
conduct of our business. 

“The long distance hauling of furni- 
ture has materially affected our packing 
departments. This is another matter 
which requires attention. We should 
educate our customers that in the stor- 
ing of their household effects they should 
be properly wrapped for storage, there- 
by taking up some of the slack caused 
by long distance removals. 

“The introduction of the Allied Van 
Lines, Inc., will prove of material bene- 
fit, providing that all interested in this 
new enterprise talk the same language 
and talk it understandingly.” 
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Illinois 


| be analyzing the outlook for 1929 “let 
us remember the real pros ty that 
existed during our recent national elec- 
tion,” suggests S. C. Tooker, Jr., Chi- 
cago, writing on Dec. 7 as president of 
the Illinois Association of Merchandise 
Warehousemen. Such prosperity was 
reported for the last six months of 1928 
generally by the association’s members 
“and most all visitors,” according to Mr. 
Tooker, and “judging by the election re- 
turns it is apparent that the country 
is largely Republican, and with past 
policies followed out I should predict 
the 1929 outlook to be very bright.” He 
continues: 

“My prediction, however, is based on 
three very essential facts: 

“1. By the members of State associa- 
tions realizing in full the educational 
and social value their organizations can 
bring to them, and by lending their ful- 
lest support to them. 

“2. By every warehouseman realizing 
the absolute necessity of correctly 
analyzing his business, not only as to 
its cost but also his sales policies. 

“3. By the warehouseman realizing 
that every man and woman who is mer- 
chandising a commodity is a potential 
customer and that only through the de- 
velopment of original sales ideas can 
these people be properly reached to the 
end that our warehouses can be satisfac- 
torily filled without the necessity of bid- 
ding against each other in fields already 
known. 

“Could these three facts be accom- 
plished, our prosperity could be fairly 
assured without prediction, and associa- 
tions could naturally assist us with the 
proper support of their members. I[ am 
happy to report the wonderful support 
received from our members.” 





As president of the Illinois Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association, Earl C. 
Iredale, Evanston, states that there is 
‘a distinct feeling of optimism for1929,”’ 
particularly in the Chicago metropoli- 
tan area, due to improved conditions 
during the latter part of 1928 and to 
“prospects for general prosperity.” Mr. 
Iredale continues: 

“If there is one sign more than an- 
other which directly affects our opti- 
mistic attitude, it is believed to be the 
conscientious efforts being made by the 
Chicago Homes Economic Council to 
remedy the leasing situation peculiar to 
Chicago. For years, May 1 and Oct. 1 
have been our leasing periods. Like- 
wise they are our ‘rush’ moving days, 
with their customary attendant prob- 
lems. Last year [1927] saw the forma- 
tion of this Council, sponsored and sup- 
ported by public utilities firms, mort- 
gage bankers, storage and moving com- 
panies, realtors and many other kindred 
interested businesses. Much good was 
accomplished. Large numbers of leases 
were changed to periods other than May 
and Oct. 1. 

“Recent reports of the program for 
the continuation of the activities of the 
Council bode only good for the correc- 
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tion of a situation, which in turn un- 
doubtedly will make for a more orderly 
and regular month-by-month presenta- 
tion of storage and moving prospects. 
We look for definite beneficial results 
from the work of this Council during 
1929. 

“Our activities cover a rapidly ex- 
panding area, with a population grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds. Many fam- 
ilies are moving into Chicago and its 
surrounding suburban towns every day. 
The almost constant change of abode 
of these families, from apartment to 
apartment, from house to apartment 
and vice versa in an effort to improve 
their living conditions or to adjust ex- 
penses with income is one which we, 
as movers and warehousemen, welcome. 

“Yes, the year 1929 looks good to us.” 





Michigan 


USINESS conditions in Michigan 

are fair and indications point to “a 
continuous improvement” in 1929, ac- 
cording to James D. Dunn, Detroit, pres- 
ident of the Michigan Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association. 

“In considering Michigan and Detroit 
you quite naturally think of the automo- 
bile industry,” Mr. Dunn writes. “In 
addition to the domestic demand, the 
foreign trade is increasing. Large lots 
of trucks as well as passenger cars are 
being exported to South America, as 
well as Euopean ports. All the automo- 
bile companies are striving for and en- 
couraging the foreign market. The 
Ford company is now going strong, ad- 
ding equipment and building new addi- 
tions to present plants. 

“It is sometimes overlooked that 
Michigan has other large industries. 
They are all looking forward with con- 
fidence to increased business during the 
coming year. The operations of the 
stock markets do not seem to affect gen- 
eral business, and, with the Presiden- 
tial election now settled for the next 
four years, it would seem that there 
will be no cause for any serious dis- 
turbance in business for some time to 
come. 

“Unemployment in some sections is 
apparently the only flaw, but I am con- 
vinced that the men who had the ability 
and genius to create our enormous in- 
dustries, realizing how necessary it is to 
promote employment for all willing 
workers so that they will earn sufficient 
for the proper maintenance of them- 
selves and families, thereby contributing 
to a continuous prosperity, will solve 
this problem in a large measure. 

“As regards our particular industry, 
it naturally follows that with conditions 
good we will enjoy our share of the 
general prosperity.” 





Harold L. Brown, Detroit, president 
of the Michigan Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation, writes that “business, general- 
ly speaking, from a warehousing and 
distribution standpoint, has increased 
materially in the past few months and 
we have every indication that good 
warehousing is coming here.” 
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Wisconsin 


N behalf of the storage industry in 

the Badger State, Henry C. Kuehn, 
Milwaukee, president of the Wisconsin 
Warehousemen’s Association, states that 
indications are that all three branches 
“will have the usual tonnage to handle, 
and in some commodities there should 
be a slight increase.” Mr. Kuehn writes 
further: 

“General economic conditions are good 
and there are at the present time no 
signs of any depressions which might 
tend to reduce the tonnage. 

“However, the story would not be com- 
plete without mentioning the other side 
of it, which has been an increasing 
source of worry and concern to all ware- 
housemen in this vicinity—namely, that 
of rate cutting. In my opinion 1925 
has seen more rate cutting in this 
vicinity than ever before, and there ap- 
parently is nothing in sight to stop it. 
This rate cutting is, of course, largely 
due to increase in warehouse space be- 
yond immediate needs. 1928 has seen 
an appreciable increase in warehouse 
space, especially in Milwaukee, and, 
from reports received, considerable more 
space will be added in 1929. 

“Paradoxical as it may sound, I an- 
ticipate a slight increase in tonnage in 


1929 at somewhat reduced rates on 
many commodities.” 
Minnesota 


MPROVEMENT in all three branches 

of the industry—household goods, 
merchandise and cold storage—is noted 
by Joseph R. Cochran, Minneapolis, 
president of the Minnesota Warehouse- 
men’s Association. 

“Inquiries among warehousemen en- 
gaged principally in the handling of 
household goods show that their busi- 
ness was slightly better for 1928 than 
1927,” Mr. Cochran writes. “One mem- 
ber, doing commercial hauling for large 
Minneapolis jobbing houses, advises 
that his business has shown a small 
monthly increase, which leads him to 
believe that 1929 promises to be even 
better than 1928. 

“The storage of household goods dur- 
ing 1928 has about held its own as com- 
pared with 1927, which I believe could 
be termed a normal year in this terri- 
tory. In some of the warehouses the re- 
movals from storage have slightly ex- 
ceeded the lots going into storage. This 
perhaps can be accounted for by a gen- 
eral reduction in rents. 

“On Nov. 1 the Allied Van Lines, Inc., 
a national project promoted by the N. F. 
W. A., established a north central 
branch in the office of our secretary, 
George A. Rhame. Judging from the 
long distance loads matched during our 
first month of operation, this A. V. L. 
movement is going to meet with success. 
I am quite sure it will be instrumental 
in stimulating long distance moving in 
our district. Our local members are 
pleased over the prospect and feel that 
through the Allied Van Lines we will 
get back a great deal of the profit we 
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have lost through our packing depart- 
ment and which has gone to promiscuous 
haulers during the past few years. 

“In regard to our merchandise ware- 
houses I believe that a composite pic- 
ture of their business would show an 
increase over 1927 of around 10 per cent. 
As to average space occupancy, I am of 
the opinion that our houses are better 
filled than they were during 1927. 

“Cold storage members of our asso- 
ciation apparently have enjoyed a year’s 
business on a parity with that of 1927, 
which was considered, I believe, a good 
average year. They can see no reason 
why 1929 should not be just as good. 

“There has been a marked improve- 
ment in farm conditions throughout 
Minnesota and the Northwest during the 
past year, which has helped business 
conditions in general and adds mate- 
rially to the optimism of the Minnesota 
warehousemen. We feel that 1929 will 
be a good year.” 


— 


lowa 


OWA, primarily an_ agricultural 

State, has been “in such hard straits 
and so full of chaos for so long,” writes 
J. J. Brady, Fort Dodge, president of 
the Iowa Warehousemen’s Association, 
that “one rather reluctantly attempts to 
predict” what the future may bring 
forth. 

“When agriculture prospers, all in- 
dustry in the State prospers to the same 
extent,” says Mr. Brady. “We are now 
harvesting the best corn crop as far as 
quality goes that we have had for the 
past five years, and should the market 
remain at its present basis or even rise 
a little I feel that the farmer should 
have more buying power during 1929, 
which should favorably affect all lines 
of industry and particularly the ware- 
house industry. 

“The existing surplus of labor should 
be greatly relieved by the large paving 
program which Iowa will undertake in 
1929, and this should reflect favorably 
also on business in general. This pro- 
gram when completely carried out will 
no doubt have a great effect on the 
warehouse business. I believe it will 
tend to make the warehouse the terminal 
it should be. 

“While 1928 has not been on a par 
with 1927 the past few months have 
shown an indication to improve, which 
augurs well for the ensuing year. 

“Tf I were to predict on a ‘hunch’ I 
would say that I feel that 1929 will be 
quite a satisfactory year for the ware- 
housing and moving industry in Iowa.” 





Missouri 


HOUSEHOLD goods storage execu- 
tives in the Middle West “are dis- 
posed to be very optimistic and antici- 
pate a prosperous year,” according to 
Ellis W. Leritz, president of the Kansas 
City Warehousemen’s Association. 
“Storage conditions are about nor- 
mal,” Mr. Leritz reports. “While it is 
true that there are less goods being 
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stored today than several years ago, 
this being partly caused by the fact that 
sO many apartments are being built 
which are more or less completely fur- 
nished, thereby eliminating the necessity 
of occupant owning any furniture, yet 
this produces a certain amount of stor- 
age, aS a prospective tenant of these 
apartments often has goods to store. 

“Many Kansas City warehouses are 
developing side-lines, such as fumiga- 
tion and fur and garment storage, which 
all tend to increase our revenue while 
not greatly adding to our overhead. 

“The long distance hauling problem is 
the most serious to be considered. No 
doubt we will all benefit as soon as 
this phase of our business becomes well 
stabilized. At present, due to lack of 
experience, our profits are more or less 
problematical. However, Kansas City is 
fast becoming a recognized center for 
overland moving. It is needless to say 
that our packing departments have 
suffered heavily from this source. 

“General business conditions in Kan- 
sas City and vicinity are considered fair, 
and we cannot help but feel that 1929 
will show a definite improvement over 
the year just closing.” 





Nebraska 


* is the consensus of men engaged 
in warehousing in Nebraska that 
storage “brightened considerably” dur- 
ing 1928, and that “indications are very 
favorable for the coming year,” the ex- 
ecutives “anticipating many new ac- 
counts and heavier stocks,” according to 
W. W. Koller, Omaha, president of the 
Nebraska Warehouse & Transfer As- 
sociation. 

“The farmers in this section of the 
Great Missouri Valley,” Mr. Koller con- 
tinues, “have produced an average crop 
and have, for the first time in a number 
of years, some money that they can call 
their own. They are now purchasing 
what they had denied themselves during 
years they were liquidating. It is ap- 
parent that we have had prosperity but 
not much profit, due to competition 
which has been keen in every line of 
business. 

“If we in the Central West get every- 
thing that the party in power has 
promised us, there should be much re- 
joicing in our part of the world by this 
time next year [1929]. Let us hope 
that they were not empty promises.” 


Colorado 


rT‘HE members of the Colorado Trans- 

fer and Warehousemen’s Association, 
writes Charles McMillan, Fort Collins, 
its president, “after having contested in 
a friendly way the laws passed by the 
last Legislature, which we won in the 
lower Courts but finally lost in the Su- 
preme Court, voted unanimously at their 
last semi-annual convention to accept 
the laws as they now read and make 
application for a certificate of public 
necessity and convenience with the Colo- 
rado Public Utilities Commission.” Mr. 
McMillan continues: 
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“While each concern will make sepa- 
rate application, the present plan is to 
have the same attorney, thus making as 
nearly as possible a uniform application 
and thereby simplifying matters for our 
members as well as for the Commission. 
Besides, we believe there will be a sav- 
ing financially to our members. 

“We feel that we are extremely fortu- 
nate in having men on our utility board 
who are trying to be fair and reasonable 
with those of us who are in the business 
as well as the public’s welfare. We are 
hopeful that this action will tend to 
draw those in the business closer to- 
gether and in this way overcome in 
many ways some of the questionable 
practices we have been forced to tolerate 
in years past. 

“Our State association has recently 
entered into an agreement with the Al- 
lied Van Lines, Inc., which we believe 
will be an added asset to our members. 
Personally, I believe there is a new era 
for better business and more compen- 
sation for our services in the transfer 
and warehouse industry in Colorado.” 


—_—— 


Pacific Coast 


fips past year on the Pacific Coast, 
and particularly in California, seems 
to have been a fairly satisfactory one, 
in the opinion of Clarence C. Lockett, 
Sacramento, president of the Pacific 
Coast Furniture Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation, and “it looks as though 1929 
will find the furniture warehouse busi- 
ness in California pursuing the even 
tenor of its way.” Mr. Lockett con- 
tinues: 

“It is true that we will not have the 
bugbear of a Presidential election to 
contend with, but to my mind we can, 
and have had, just as good business in 
Presidential years as any other years. 

“There still is an uncomfortable 
amount of unfilled storage space in 
warehouses up and down the coast. 
This, of course, is due, in my opinion, 
in the first place to over-building of 
present demands for warehouse space, 
and, second, to the gradual catching up 
of the housing situation, and, speaking 
of the housing situation, I might say 
that in California we are ‘well caught 
up.’ 
“It seems business generally—and 
the storage business should not be any 
exception—is gradually returning to an 
even and satisfactory keel; each year 
is showing conditions a little better than 
the year previous. I think this predic- 
tion could hold true for the next five 
or ten years. 

“It must be borne in mind, however, 
that business in the present era is trans- 
acted on an entirely different plane than 
ever before. It, therefore, is impera- 
tive that the warehouseman of today, 
whether his warehouse be commercial 
or furniture, keep thoroughly abreast of 
the times by being a keen student and 
observer of their changing conditions. 
I think if this course is pursued, and 
with the usual good business judgment, 
the warehouseman of the country can 
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look forward to a very successful as 
well as satisfactory year in 1929.” 





California 
| ERLE E. TURNER, Los Angeles, 
a president of the California Ware- 
housemen’s Association, sees in the 


sweeping victory of Mr. Hoover “a most 
important barometer of the business 
conditions we may expect for 1929,” 
pointing out that the President-elect’s 
training “leads us to believe that combi- 
nations for the development in trans- 
portation, warehousing and distribution 
methods will have his full support.” Mr. 
Turner writes further: 

“Business indices in California dur- 
ing the past two months, as reflected by 
bank clearings, was 7.1 per cent higher 
than for the corresponding period last 
year [1927]. 

“Public warehouses in this State re- 
port a percentage of 71.9 of space now 
occupied. This shows a large increase 
over the same period of 1927 for Los 
Angeles, Long Beach, San Diego and 
San Jose; smaller increases for San 
Francisco and Sacramento; apparently 
no change in Oakland or Pasadena, and 
some decrease in Fresno and Stockton. 

“Physical volume of business, as re- 
flected by carloads, show a 25 per cent 
increase over 1927. 

“Final reports to date indicate that 
wholesale trade and distribution has 
continued in slightly larger volume than 
that of the previous year. 

“Significant increases are shown for 
automobiles and supplies, furniture and 
groceries, and decreases for tires, elec- 
trical supplies, paper and stationery. 

“Wholesale trade in Los Angeles, as 
compared with a year ago, showed de- 
creased sales in all reporting lines ex- 
cept hardware; this was generally off- 
set by increased sales in San Francisco 
and the central California territory. 

“The present situation and outlook in 
a majority of the basic agricultural in- 
dustries of this State show steady im- 
provement. Trade in rice,’ beans, 
prunes, walnuts, dried fruits, canned 
goods, cotton and wool have all been 
profitable. The raisin market, however, 
has been depressed with poor returns. 

“Many of the familiar indices reveal 
sharp gains over comparative periods. 
These undoubtedly influence the activi- 
ties of our various warehousing centers. 
Labor is well employed at satisfactory 
wages. Credit is easily available for 
legitimate financing. Intercoastal and 
foreign commerce through Los Angeles 
harbor has continued its pace, handling 
this year more than 25,000,000 tons of 
cargo, with 7532 vessels entering the 
port. 

“Based on the performance of the 
past four years, as shown by Federal 
census figures, industrial production in 
Los Angeles County for 1929 should ex- 
ceed $1,000,000,000. 

“A continuation of trade and indus- 
try in California at high levels may be 
expected for the first quarter of 1929. 
Furthermore, fundamental conditions 
justify an optimistic outlook for the 
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warehousing 
year of 1929.” 


San Francisco 


From all indications it would appear 
that 1929 should be one of the most 
prosperous years for northern Califor- 
nia, believes Henry F. Hiller, president 
of the Warehousemen’s Association of 
the Port of San Francisco. 

“The farmers have all enjoyed good 
crops,” Mr. Hiller writes, “and the fore- 
cast now is for rain in abundance dur- 
ing the winter—a condition necessary 
properly to water the back country and 
for which the port of San Francisco is 
the outlet. 

“Starting out with a favorable out- 
look such as this and an apparent 
healthy condition throughout the East, 
making it to the eastern manufac- 
turers’ advantage to ship us stocks of 
merchandise for distribution in this 
territory, where their buying markets 
should be good, I can see no reason why 
San Francisco warehousemen should not 
enjoy an increasing business both for 
the storage of our own farm products 
and for the distribution of the eastern 
manufacturers’ wares in this territory. 
At least this, as a warehouse operator, 
would be my New Year’s wish if I had 
the opportunity to make one.” 


Los Angeles 


As president of the Los Angeles 
Warehousemen’s’ Association, C. G. 
Munson believes that business. will 


gradually improve in southern Califor- 
nia and “be better than it has for the 
past three years, on account of the 
natural flow of new accounts into this 
fast growing territory which in time 
will reduce the considerable amount of 
vacant space now on the market caused 
by over-building during 1925 and 1926.” 
Mr. Munson goes on: 

“This over-building has been stopped 
by a bill passed by the last Legislature 
requiring that a certificate of conve- 
nience and necessity be obtained from 
the State Railroad Commission, under 
whose jurisdiction we operate as public 
utilities, before any new warehouses 
can be opened for use in cities of 150,000 
population or more. 

“While our community has been pros- 
perous, our particular industry has 
been so over-built that we have found it 
hard to make any money during the past 
three years but are now hopeful that the 
coming year will bring enough new busi- 
ness to take up the slack and allow us 
all to make a profit.” 


Northwest 


A “great improvement in business” 
for storage executives in the Pacific 
Northwest, and in Spokane in particu- 
lar, is foreseen by W. E. Petty, presi- 
dent of the Spokane Warehousemen’s 
Association. 

“While we enjoyed a greater volume 
of business in 1928 over 1927,” Mr. 
Petty continues, “the warehouse compa- 
nies were able to handle all business of- 
fered and, with the present warehouses, 
could handle at least 50 per cent more 
business, so I do not look for any new 


industry for the entire 
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warehouses to be built during the com- 
ing year. 

“The bumper crops just harvested 
have given this district new life, new 
wealth and create an optimistic feeling. 
The new buildings going up—which, by 
the way, is the largest program Spokane 
has seen for fifteen years—adds new 
life. Permits amounted to $5,478,875 
since Jan. 1, 1928. The influx of new 
people has shown quite a jump during 
the past few months. 

“Some new merchandise concerns 
have come in, and others are inquiring. 
Truly, the swing of business has started 
for the great Northwest, and Spokane 
should get her share.” 





Canada 


AREHOUSING conditions in Can- 

ada “have been gradually improv- 
ing for the past three years and at this 
time are much more satisfactory than 
for several years,” according to George 
H. Chadwick, Winnipeg, president of 
the Canadian Storage & Transfermen’s 
Association. Even with the expansion 
of warehouse space in both the eastern 
and western parts of the Dominion 
“most of the better class of warehouses 
are fairly well filled,” he reports. 

“Tt would appear,” Mr. Chadwick 
writes, “that many manufacturers in 
their endeavor to supply their custom- 
ers’ demands for prompt delivery of 
goods after orders have been received 
find it necessary to carry stocks in close 
proximity to their customers, and it is 
far better to store their goods with re- 
liable warehousemen who are in a posi- 
tion properly to protect their merchan- 
dise and to give prompt and efficient ser- 
vice than to own or rent buildings them- 
selves and furnish the necessary staffs 
to operate them. 

“Tt is my opinion that the better class 
of warehouses at distributing points if 
properly operated are assured of a 
steady and growing demand for space, 
and I would here express the desire to 
see warehousemen get together oftener 
for the purpose of cooperating in the 
way of serving their patrons efficiently 
and along similar lines. It is in the best 
interests of all engaged in warehousing 
to get together at least once a year for 
educational purposes, and I have no 
doubt but that everyone attending an 
annual convention would receive great 
benefit. 

“It is becoming more and more ap- 
parent that the manufacturers using 
warehouse space must have service, and 
generally speaking they are willing to 
pay for good service when they can de- 
pend on its being given. It is desirable 
that there should not be a wide differ- 
ence in rates quoted for space and ser- 
vice when conditions are in any way 
similar, and it is only by cooperation 
among the warehousemen that reason- 
able rates may be protected. 

“The warehousing industry, especial- 
ly throughout the West, has changed 
very much during the past few years, 
for the reason that there has been an 

(Concluded on page 72) 
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I.C.C. Examiner Upholds Warehousing 


in Port Terminals Inquiry 


Industry’s Contentions Sustained with Relation to Carriers’ 


Policy of Leasing Storage Space at Inadequate Rentals 


inadequate rentals, especially when greater revenues 

could be obtained under the application of the tariff 
rates, is a reflection on the efficiency and economy of rail- 
road management,” while the carriers’ policy of leasing 
storage space to some shippers at less than published rates 
while charging the full tariffs contemporaneously to other 
shippers is “prejudicial,” “preferential” and smacks of 
rebating. 

So declares Attorney-Examiner R. N. Trezise in his 
proposed report to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the investigation which the Commission has been con- 
ducting during the past eight years in an effort to de- 
termine— 

“The reasonableness and propriety of the charges of 
common carriers subject to the interstate commerce Act 
and applicable to interstate and foreign commerce, for 
wharfage, handling, storage and other accessorial services 
[at south Atlantic, Gulf and north Atlantic ports]; and 
also as to the propriety of including in the rates to and 
from the ports the costs or charges for the above services, 
with a view to prescribing such reasonable and proper 
rules, regulations and charges as may appear to be 
appropriate.” 

Through a committee headed by Samuel G. Spear, Bos- 
ton, the American Warehousemen’s Association was repre- 
sented, in person and through an attorney, Charles E. 


To railroads’ practice of “leasing warehouses for 


Cotterill, Atlanta, at various hearings in the investiga- 
tion, which was made on behalf of the Department of War 
and the United States Shipping Board. 

The Spear committee presented testimony to support its 
contention that it had become the practice of the carriers 
to build docks and terminal facilities at the ports and 
then to compete for business by giving free wharfage, 
dockage and other free or low charges for storage ana 
other accessorial services in order to control line-haul 
tonnage. 

In so doing, warehousing’s representatives argued, the 
railroads were unfairly competing with warehousemen 
and dock owners depending on properties alone for earn- 
ings, and thus discouraged or rendered impossible port 
expansion or improvement by private or municipal capital. 
As Mr. Spear said in one of his A. W. A. convention re- 
ports: 

“Not only port warehousemen have suffered, but in- 
terior warehousemen as well, for imports and exports 
have been stored in great quantities on these piers for 
little or nothing, while the warehousemen in the interior 
to or from which the goods ultimately move are starving 
for lack of business.” 

The contentions advanced on behalf of the warehouse 
industry are now in effect upheld by Examiner Trezise in 
his proposed report. The latter concludes with the fol- 
lowing recommended findings: 





Terminals “‘Reasonably Adequate” 


é S| That the _ rail-water terminal 

¢ facilities at North Atlantic, South 
Atlantic and Gulf ports are not shown 
to be insufficient or inadequate to ac- 
commodate the export, import, coastwise 
and intercoastal traffic offered for move- 
ment through those ports, but, on the 
contrary, existing facilities are shown, 
on the whole, to be reasonably adequate 
to meet normal traffic needs. 

“2. That the practice of absorbing 
terminal charges on traffic passing over 
municipal facilities and refusing to 
absorb on like traffic over similarly cir- 
cumstanced private facilities is unduly 
prejudicial to the private facilities and 
unduly preferential of the municipal 
facilities. 


Costs at Ports 


“3. That the record in the present 
case is insufficient to establish that the 
charges on the traffic under considera- 


tion are so low as to impose a burden 
upon other traffic. 

“4. That the accessorial or terminal 
costs prepared under a uniform formula 
as shown on this record at north At- 
lantic ports is sufficient upon which to 
compare the average costs at the north 
Atlantic ports, but with consideration 
to be given to the fact that those costs 
are relatively higher for comparative 
purposes at ports where the facilities 
are used only to a limited extent than 
at ports where the facilities are used 
extensively. 

“5. That the accessorial or terminal 
costs as shown on this record at South 
Atlantic and Gulf ports prepared upon 
varying formula are not comparable 
with other port costs shown on this 
record. 


Leasing Practices 


“6. That the record does not warrant 
the prescription of a tariff rule requiring 


the accessorial or terminal charges to 
be stated separately from the line-haul 
rates on export, import, coastwise, and 
intercoastal traffic to and from Atlantic 
and Gulf ports. 

“7. That the practice of leasing ware- 
houses, or portions thereof, to large 
shippers for periods of less than a year, 
covering a storage season, at charges 
less than those named in the published 
tariffs, while contemporaneously charg- 
ing the tariff rates to other shippers for 
a like service, is unduly prejudicial to 
small shippers and unduly preferential 
to the larger shippers, and is in the na- 
ture of a rebate to the larger shippers. 

“8. That the practice of leasing ware- 
houses for inadequate rentals, especially 
when greater revenues could be obtained 
under the application of the tariff rates, 
is a reflection on the efficiency and 
economy of the railroad management.’ 

The proceeding was instituted by 
order of the Commission dated April 9, 
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1921, and following hearings at various 
south Atlantic and Gulf ports the scope 
of the inquiry was in 1924 broadened to 
north Atlantic ports, resulting in fur- 
ther hearings, together with others at 
southern ports. 

In March, 1921, the Secretary of War 
submitted to the I. C. C. a report of its 
chief of engineers. The substance of 
this was that the World War has re- 
sulted in a large fleet of commercial 
vessels seeking to operate in competition 
with commercial rivals; that the rail- 
roads were unable to provide costly 
piers to reduce the time in the ports; 
that the railroads’ charges at south 
Atlantic and Gulf ports equaled about 
one-fourth of the cost of the accessorial 
services; that private terminals could 
not operate at such low charges in com- 
petition with the rail carriers; that 
inadequate and inefficient facilities af- 
forded by the railroads at those ports 
restricted shippers of import and export 
traffic. Other issues were raised but the 
foregoing were the dominant ones. 

Examiner Trezise continues: 

“Apparently the purpose of that re- 
port was to carry out the duties of the 
War Department and to seek the aid of 
the Commission in bringing about the 
remedies necessary to conform the port 
situation to the policy declared by the 
Congress of promoting, encouraging and 
developing water’ transportation fa- 
cilities in connection with the commerce 
of the United States. Section 500 of the 
Transportation Act, 1920, after declar- 
ing it to be the policy of Congress to 
promote, encourage and develop water 
transportation, service and facilities in 
connection with the commerce of the 
United States, and to foster and 
preserve in full vigor both rail and 
water transportation, provides that it 
shall be the duty of the Secretary of 
War to—‘investigate the subject of 
water terminals, both for inland water- 
way traffic and for through traffic by 
water and rail, including the necessary 
docks, warehouses, apparatus, equip- 
ment and appliances in connection there- 
with, and also railroad spurs and 
switches connecting with such terminals, 
with a view to devising the types most 
appropriate for different locations, and 
for the more expeditious and economical 
transfer of passengers and property be- 
tween carriers by water and carriers 
by rail.’ 

“Section 8 of the Merchant Marine 
Act authorizes the Shipping Board, in 
cooperation with the Secretary of War, 
to make somewhat similar investigations 
with the object of promoting, encourag- 
ing, and developing ports and transpor- 
tation facilities in connection with water 
commerce over which it has jurisdiction. 

“At the time the Secretary of War 
made the report to the Commission no 
members of the Shipping Board had yet 
been appointed and that Board sub- 
mitted no findings to the Commission. 

“The Secretary of War analyzes the 
River and Harbor Act of March 2, 1919, 
to mean that Congress expects that lo- 
calities receiving benefit from river and 
harbor improvements at the expense of 
the United States will provide municipal 
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or other public terminal facilities to 


handle traffic. To attract business, how- 
ever, these public terminals, and also the 
privately-owned terminals open to the 
general public, must be able to offer 
service at rates comparable to those 
offered by the railroad terminals. 


Cost Exceeds Terminal Charges 


“The Secretary of War reported that 
the terminal charges of the railroads 
rarely cover the cost of the service, but 
that they are able to recoup these losses 
from the revenue received from the line- 
haul rates; that where the business 
passes over a private or municipal ter- 
minal, however, there is no opportunity 
to make good the losses involved in meet- 
ing railroad terminal charges; and that 
naturally the privately-owned terminals 
must be able to realize a reasonable re- 
turn on the capital invested to continue 
in business. 

“He further stated that the fact that 
the privately-owned and municipal ter- 
minals are unable to charge relatively 
more than the railroads for the use of 
such facilities has resulted in discourag- 
ing the establishment of adequate ter- 
minals, and consequently in diminishing 
the facilities for interchange of traffic 
which are so essential to the develop- 
ment of commerce. 

“This statute, last quoted, may appear 
relatively unimportant so far as the 
powers of the Commission are concerned, 
but the evidence as later referred to 
herein shows that public-warehouse men 
and dock owners are insisting that the 
Commission use its good offices to re- 
quire the railroads to increase their 
accessorial or port-terminal charges 
more nearly to approximate the storage 
and handling charges of private enter- 
prises of this character. 

“The Secretary of War, in transmit- 
ting the report of his Chief of Engi- 
neers to the Commission, recited that 
the necessities of war had at that time 
provided this country with a large fleet 
of commercial vessels which should be 
operated in competition with our mari- 
time and commercial rivals; that vessels 
while in port were under heavy expense 
and that efficient and economical opera- 
tion of our commercial fleet necessitated 
reduction to a minimum of the time 
spent in ports; that our railroads were 
financially unable to provide the ‘costly 
wide piers and expensive mechanical 
equipment’ necessary to the greatest 
operating economy, and that their 
charges for port terminal services at 
south Atlantic and Gulf ports repre- 
sented but from one-fourth to one-half 
of the actual cost of the services; that 
because of the low railroad charges then 
existing private terminals could not 
profitably compete with railroad ter- 
minals; that private and municipal capi- 
tal could not be induced to provide 
modern terminals; and that the exis- 
tence at certain ports of inadequate and 
inefficient facilities unduly restricted 
shippers in the routing of their traffic. 

“The view was then expressed that 
the terminal tariffs of the railroads 

should be amended by increasing the 
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accessorial charges to afford an oppor- 
tunity to all concerned to provide needed 
facilities with reasonable prospect of 
profit. It was upon these representa- 
tions that the Commission instituted this 
proceeding for the purpose of remedying 
any situations that may be in violation 
of the interstate commerce Act.” 

As illustrative of the character of 
general principles for consideration in 
connection with the north Atlantic 
hearings in 1927 and south Atlantic and 
Gulf hearings in 1928, are, Examiner 
Tresize holds, are such issues as— 

“Whether the segregation of the 
accessorial or terminal charges from 
the line-haul charges as a_ uniform 
method of stating rates at all ports 
would result in improved physical fa- 
cilities for the interchange of rail and 
ocean-borne traffic, or whether greater 
traffic freedom would be secured under 
rates that include all the terminal or 
accessorial charges.” He continues: 

“No issue is directly presented as to 
the equalization of the line-haul rates 
to and from the ports on foreign or 
coastwise traffic, although the segre- 
gation of the charges beyond those for 
the rail service to the port from the 
charge for the rail service would, no 
doubt, vitally affect the whole differ- 
ential relationship, especially to and 
from north Atlantic ports. 

“A general summary of the rail-water 
terminal facilities owned or operated by 
the railroads at the various Atlantic and 
Gulf ports has been prepared by the 
carriers and presented as exhibits in 
this proceeding. 

“The record fully establishes the fact 
that the facilities at the ports are gen- 
erally adequate, and at some of the 
ports, as at Jacksonville, Fla., are in 
disuse because of the more modern mu- 
nicipal facilities that are available to 
the public. 

“The record fails to establish that the 
rail-water terminal facilities at the vari- 
ous ports under consideration have re- 
stricted the development of the port 
terminals, or the flow of foreign com- 
merce. The rail-water terminal facili- 
ties at these ports appear adequate to 
meet the flow of traffic. 





Cost of Services 


“The Shipping Board manifested an 
interest in determining the cost of the 
terminal or accessorial services at the 
ports beyond the rail service to or from 
the ports, and submitted to the Com- 
mission a list of questions for the car- 
riers to answer relating to the costs, 
facilities, operation and general prac- 
tices at the ports. 

“Those questions were compiled in the 
form of questionnaires, one of which 
was served upon the carriers at north 
Atlantic ports and another upon the 
carriers at south Atlantic and Gulf 
ports. The two questionnaires were in 
substance identical and the questions 
propounded were as definite as possible. 

“Quoting from the questionnaire: 
“The words “Terminal Charges” as 
herein used refer to charges, excluding 

(Concluded on page 84) 
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Selling Goods in Canada. The Warehouse as a Factor 
in Assembling Goods on Dominion Side of Border. 


By H. A. HARING 


of each other. Each year we sell to them nearly a 

billion dollars in goods and they sell to us half that 
amount. The difference in the goods themselves is that 
what they ship to us is largely raw material from the 
farms and forests, while what we ship to them is princi- 
pally manufactured goods. 

It is in this difference of the commodity that we find 
the item of most significance in our Canadian trade. We 
ship them the products of our factories; they ship us the 
products of their farms. The farms cannot be moved. 
The factories can. 

And they are. In fifteen years American factories in 
Canada have multiplied ten times in value, until, at the 
present time, about $4,000,000,000 of United States capital 


(| ot cack and the United States are good customers 


is invested in branch plants north of the international 
border. The product of these factories is essentially 
American goods sold into Canada, because the factory 
putput is American owned, “American style,’ and the 
profits in the end flow to the United States. 

More than 1400 American manufacturing concerns have 
established plants in Canada. In addition to all other 
reasons for so doing—reasons that make striking statisti- 
cal showings—the great fact remains that Canada has a 
considerable population born in the United States. Prob- 
ably one-sixth of Canada’s people came from “the States.” 
They give to Canada—except in Quebec—a flavor that is 
distinctly American. They prefer American goods, favor 
American ways, and feel more comfortable in American 


clothes. 


The Home Booster 


} every foreign land American firms 
face the situation of the “home 
booster.” Our best customers abroad 
are yielding to the din of exaggerated 
rotary clubs, boosting home industries, 
urging the consumption of home-made 
goods. They have followed the Ameri- 
can idea of a slogan to popularize this 
thought, such as “Buy British Goods.” 

England is the most active in carry- 
ing on propaganda of this sort, followed 
closely by Canada and Australia, and 
in each of those countries the foreign- 
owned factories with branches in the 
local country are the noisiest boosters 
for home industries. 

Mr. Ford’s factory at Manchester, 
England, for instance, has for some 
years advertised the fact that the “En- 
glish-made Ford” consists 90 per cent 
of English material and labor, and, 
furthermore, allows it to be known that 
American-made supplies will not be pur- 
chased for that factory if English-made 
goods are available. 





The Empire Marketing Board in En- 
gland is spending $5,000,000 each year 
for publicity work of this nature. The 
entire British Empire is looking forward 
to the day when greater economic soli- 
darity will be achieved—they, in this 
particular, being envious of the wonder- 
ful independence of the United States, 
which is the most self-sufficient nation. 

Canada and Australia, after many 
years of disagreement in politics, have 
recently entered into a mutual trade 
agreement which has already put some 
American products out of the Austra- 
lian market, developing, in their place, 
Canadian-made goods; and, as “Cana- 
dian-made,” there are included products 
of American concerns manufactured 
north of the international boundary. 

British West Indies (which lie a thou- 
sand miles nearer the United States 
than Canada) have concluded a similar 
agreement with Canada, with like results. 

All these home booster schemes show 
distinctly one trend: trade discriminates 


against goods bearing a foreign label. 

“Made in Germany” is a great trade 
disadvantage over most of the world, 
for any article that may also be made 
at home. 

“Made in the U. S. A.” often brings 
a similar handicap in selling staples not 
only in Canada but throughout the Brit- 
ish Empire—the greatest economic unit 
on earth, buying more and selling more 
than any other federation of countries. 

In other words, the American manu- 
facturer who establishes a Canadian 
branch is permitted to brand his goods 
“Made in Canada,” and that label en- 
titles him to share the market of Can- 
ada and also the infinitely greater mar- 
ket that reaches one-third of the popu- 
lation of the globe. 

These tendencies to boost home-made 
goods have given, therefore, a renewed 
impetus for American factories to es- 
tablish Canadian branches. 

This statement is true, even remem- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Coming — — During 1929 


Further Authoritative Articles by H. A. Haring 


URING the past few years Distribution and Ware- 

housing’s contributing editor, H. A. Haring, has be- 
come nationally known as a constructive and dependable 
writer on subjects associated with distribution through 
the public warehouse. 


The benefits accruing to sales and traffic managers, 
and to storage executives, are not by reason of his arti- 
cles in Distribution and Warehousing alone. Informa- 
tive texts serving to acquaint Business America with this 
industry’s strategically economic position in the coun- 
try’s scheme of distribution are constantly appearing, 
under Mr. Haring’s own name or one of his several noms 
de plume, in various business journals. He is a prolific 
writer whose thoughts and comments about warehousing 
are contributing in a significant way to the welfare of the 
distribution world. A timely example of what Mr. 
Haring is doing along this line is his “Field Warehous- 
ing—A Modern Means of Financing the Factory,” which 
appeared in the December issue of Magazine of Business. 


In view of the importance of these writings of Mr. 
Haring, inaugurated in Distribution and Warehousing 
about four years ago, it is believed that our readers will 
be interested to know that this recognized authority on 
the industry will continue as this journal’s contributing 
editor throughout 1929. 


Article No. 46 of Mr. Haring’s “Distribution. Its 
Economic Relation to Public Warehousing” series ap- 





Mr. Haring 


pears in the current January number. The subjects of his texts to be published in issues to 
come, although not necessarily in the order as here set down, are as follows: 


Barge Lines in the United States. Their Use in | The Importance of Climate and Weather In Con- 
Relation to Freight Charges. sumption of Manufactured Goods. 
Container Cars in Freight Forwarding. | If the Mississippi Flowed North, What Changes 


Where Does the Wholesaler Make His Profits? How | femmes 
Warehousing Fits Into This Picture. | 

Higher Freight Rates Are Decentralizing Our Man- 
ufacturing. The Effect on Spot Stocks. 


Would Come Into Our Distribution? Will They 
When the Government Turns the River 
Into a “Second Panama Canal’? 


Field Warehousing. The Developments in 1929. 


How to Correct Present 


The Simplified Calendar in Distribution. The Cal- | faxation of Goods In Distribution. 
| 
| 


endar May Never Be “Reformed” But the Thir- 
teen-Months Period Is Upon Us In Distribution. 


Packing Goods to Ship. 


Practices. How to Thwart the Pilferer. 





Developing New Business 


HE thirty-eighth article of Mr. Haring’s “New Business for Warehouses” series begins on page 
50 of this January issue. These texts, too, will be continued during the year just commenced. 
Many a timely tip leading to fresh accounts and good profits has been picked up by the storage 
executive from these articles since publication of the series was begun several years ago. As in 
his “Distribution” writings, Mr. Haring presents facts gleaned through careful investigation, and 
many warehousemen look upon these “New Business” articles as constituting one of this maga- 


zine’s most helpful editorial features. 
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bering that Canada’s population is less 
than that of New York State, her 
wealth infinitely less than ours, and the 
per capita buying power only a fraction 
of ours. Australia, too, and other Brit- 
ish possessions, while teeming with peo- 
ples, offer a very restricted buying 
power measured by American standards. 
Yet the total,of these markets consti- 
tutes the “export” market for American 
products to a large extent. 

Any trend, accordingly, that discrimi- 
nates against American-made _ goods 
merits investigation. For that reason 
Canadian plants of American factories 
never had quite the significance that 
has today come to them. 


Canadian Branches Profitable 


W!WIDICULOUS attempts have been 

made to establish Canadian plants. 
During war reconstruction hundreds 
were led to rush into Canada, because of 
the currency depreciation of that coun- 
try and Europe. The plants were ill 
advised. Today they stand idle, all the 
way from the three-million plant of Lib- 
bey-Owens Glass Co. at Hamilton down 
to the ten-thousand plant of a hundred 
concerns. Such undertakings, being eco- 
nomically unsound, became inevitably a 
Joss. 

But the president of the Fuller Brush 
Co. (Everett R. Smith) has said: “Yes, 
we must make our brushes in Canada 
for the Canadian market. We can not 
climb over a 35 per cent tariff wall.” 

Henry Ford has invested $50,000,000 
or $60,000,000 in Canada; International 
Harvester employs 3,500 people there; 
General Motors is adding several mil- 
lions a year in additions to its Canadian 
plants, where are manufactured auto- 
mobiles for Canada and for more than 
a dozen British countries. 

R. L. Wright, vice-president of the 
Wahl Company, believes that branch 
plants are warranted whenever’ the 
Canadian tariff is unduly hostile to a 
product or wherever the manufacturer 
covets an export trade to British pos- 
sessions. 

The president of Willys-Overland of 
Canada has been quoted as saying: 

“The advantage of exporting to 
British preferential countries would be 
a determining factor in a decision to 
come to Canada with a plant.” 


Preferential Tariffs 


HE British “preferential tariff” al- 

lows importation of goods into any 
“British” country on a preferred basis— 
usually without customs levy. A ship- 
ment from Canada, under this agree- 
ment, would enter England or its pos- 
sessions duty-free, while a similar ship- 
ment from the United States would be 
levied at full tariff. 


This preferential tariff applies to 
goods produced in any country of the 
British dominions all over the world, 
provided that the manufactured article 
shall be bona fide the product of a 
“British” country, entitled to the bene- 
fits of the tariff, and provided that a 
substantial portion of the value of the 
manufactured article shall have been 
produced by labor or supplied from one 
or more of those countries. 

For goods manufactured in Canada, 
the British Preferential Tariff applies 


to the following countries: 

Ascension Islands 

Australia 

Barbados 

Basutoland 

Bechuanaland Protectorate 

Bermuda 

British East Africa 

British Guiana 

British Honduras 

British India 

British North Borneo 

British West Indies (including Bahamas, 
Jamaica, Turks Island and Caios Island) 

Brunei 

Cevlon 

Falkland Islands 

Federated Malay States 

Fiji 

Friendly Islands 

Gambia 

Gold Coast 

Irish Free State 

Leeward Islands (Antigua, St. Christopher, 
Nevis, Dominica, Montserrat) 

Mauritius and dependencies 

New Zealand 

Nigeria (Northern Protectorate) 

Nigeria (Southern Protectorate and Colony) 

Nyasaland Protectorate 

Southern Rhodesia 

Sarawak 

Samoa (Western) 

Seychelles 

Sierra Leone 

Somaliland Protectorate 

St. Helena 

Straits Settlements 

Swazieland 

Tobago 

Tonga Islands 

Trinidad 

Uganda 

Union of South 

Tinited Kingdom 

Virgin Islands (British) 

Windward Islands (Grenada, St. Vincent, St. 
Lucia ) 

Any other British possession or colony which 
may hereafter be admitted to the bene- 
fits of the British preferential tariff. 


Africa 


In addition to the British preferential 
tariff, Canada in 1922 concluded a trade 
treaty with France under the terms of 
which goods from Canada are admitted 
to another group of countries on a pref- 
erential basis—although the “prefer- 
ence” is not quite equal to that of the 
British tariffs. Although the rates un- 
der the French treaty are not quite so 
favorable as those under the British, 
manufactured goods from Canada do 
yet enter France and its possessions at 
a much lower customs levy than the 


.same goods would receive if they had 


come from the United States. 

In this manner United States manu- 
facturers ship from their Canadian 
branches to France and its possessions, 
just as they do to England and British 
possessions, rather than from their 
American home factories. 


Such exports as are shipped from the 
American plants go to countries other 
than those of the British and French 
preferential groups. 

Under the French treaty the follow- 
ing countries grant favorable tariff 
rates to goods coming from Canada: 
Argentina 


Belgium, Luxemburg and Belgian colonies 
Colombia 

Denmark 

France 

France’s Colonies, possessions and _ protec- 


torates 
Italy, her colonies 
Japan 
Netherlands 
Newfoundland 
Norway 
Russia 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Venezuela 


Canadian Tariff Refunds 


\] OT content with these preferential 
1 bases, Canada has a third method 
of favoring home industries. Her 
“drawback” feature is a direct bid for 
manufacturing in Canada. 

For any article—raw material, semi- 
processed or completely fabricated—on 
which duty has been paid as it enters 
Canada, a refund, or “drawback,” is 
granted if that article is used, in 
Canada, for further manufacture. The 


and possessions 


~yv 


drawback is sometimes 99 per cent of 


the original duty paid, at other times 
it is 100 per cent; in any case, it is,. 
for practical purposes, a complete re- 
fund. 

The drawback is conditioned, however, 
on the proviso that “at least 50 per cent 
of the cost of the finished product shal] 


have been incurred in Canada” (this 
was 40 per cent until 1927). 
The Canadian automobile plants, 


under this provision, import from the 
United States many of the accessories 
and parts for their cars, merely as- 
sembling these parts into cars under 
the Canadian flag. 


For the American-owned plant in 
Canada the drawback is highly im- 
portant. 


Without taking time to discuss the 
reasons, we will state that for Canadian 
plants labor costs are higher than in 
the United States. Canada, too, has not 
developed mass production, with labor- 
Saving machinery, and many reasons 
exist (in climate, fuel costs, non- 
industrial population, etc.) why manu- 
facturing costs may never be as low as 
in the United States. 

The drawback provision enables the 
American manufacturer to fabricate in 
this country the more intricate parts 
and assemble them into the completed 
article in Canada. At the same time 
the duty is saved. Under customs prac- 
tice of all countries, the value for cus- 
toms declaration may be the bare man- 
ufacturing cost in the United States, 
for such articles. It may be less than 
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the wholesale price, provided of course 
the invoice from American to Canadian 
plant be made to correspond—a thing 
easy to accomplish, inasmuch as_ both 
plants are owned by the same interests. 

Under the drawback provisions nearly 
all steel and steel materials are duty- 


free. For those upon which a duty is 
levied, a 99 per cent drawback is 
granted. Thus the sheet steel for an 


automobile body may be imported into 
Canada free, there to be shaped for the 
body. Were the fabricated body im- 
ported, the duty would be 27% per cent. 

Steel for saws may be tempered and 
cut to shape in the United States and 
imported into Canada, free of duty. If 
the edges are indented, the duty be- 
comes 30 per cent—which is also the 
duty for finished saws. Similarly, steel 
for axes and other tools is free so long 
as the final processing be not done. 
Thus a duty of 380 per cent is saved 
through the simple device of having a 
Canadian branch—to which the semi- 
finished material is shipped—where the 
finishing is done, handles attached, 
painting done, crating and packing per- 
formed, etc. 

Guns, rifles, ammunition, etc., bear a 
duty of about 30 per cent. But the duty 
is only 10 per cent for iron and steel 
castings for gun barrels and other gun 
parts “for use only in the manufacture 
of such articles in their own factories” 
within Canada. 

Umbrellas are dutiable at 35 per cent. 
But umbrella sticks, complete even to 
the polish, may be imported for 15 per 
cent; all other parts of umbrellas are 
duty-free. 

Pianos, organs, phonographs, radios, 
phonograph records and cylinders, bear 
a 30 per cent duty. But any and all 
parts for these goods, completely 
fabricated and ready to assemble, are 
duty-free “when imported by the man- 
ufacturer for use exclusively in the 
manufacture of such articles in their 
own factories” in Canada. 

Compressed yeast in bulk or in masses 
of not less than 50 pounds are dutiable 
at 3 cents per pound. In small cakes, 
ready for retailing, the duty is 6 cents. 
One-half the duty may thus be saved 
by importing in bulk and re-packaging 
in Canada. 

The same with salt, for which the 
duty is 742 cents per 100 pounds when 
imported in bags, barrels or greater 
bulk, but 15 cents per 100 pounds when 
packaged as table salt. 

These drawback provisions offer a 
wide field for ingenuity in cutting costs. 
They benefit the maker of goods to be 
sold for Canadian domestic consumption 
and they benefit equally the manufac- 
turer who wishes to re-export to coun- 
tries favored under either one of the 
preferential treaties. 


The drawback is an opportunity to 
study manufacturing methods 
for each product in order to separate 
those items that may be manufactured 
in America and merely assembled in 
Canada, leaving for Canadian manu- 
facture the parts of the completed prod- 
uct that can be as cheaply made there 
as here. 

In this analysis, most manufacturers 
have taken into account the freight item. 

Phonograph makers, as one illustra- 
tion, ship into Canada the delicate ma- 
chinery parts. Within Canada _ they 
manufacture the cabinets, do the polish- 
ing, etc. 

Radio makers follow this same plan. 

Manufacturers of cash registers and 
typewriters ship into Canada the small 
parts for assembly, but make within 








'N the article by Mr. Haring, in 

the December issue of Distribu- 
tion and Warehousing, touching on 
the services of domestic and fore- 
ign freight forwarders, the author 
unintentionally omitted mention of 
the Universal Carloading and Dis- 
tributing Co., which for sixteen 
years has been one of the leading 
factors in the development of the 
consolidated car. 

In a comprehensive article in an 
early issue Mr. Haring will outline 
the services of the Universal in its 
handling of more than 300,000,000 
pounds of less than carload freight 
each month. 








Canada the steel frames, the shipping 
cases, the steel springs. Thus they 
easily perform 50 per cent of the total 
labor in Canada and qualify for free 
importation of the American-made parts. 

Soft drinks ship their essences from 
the United States. In Canada _ they 
“mix” and bottle. 

Inasmuch as al! these products, at 
retail, command a higher price in Cana- 
da than in the United States, there is 
available, for domestic sale in Canada, 
a market at a higher price than at home. 

The higher price, of course, is the 
result of the normal tariff. An auto- 
mobile in Canada costs appreciably 
more than in Buffalo or Detroit; a type- 
writer costs about 50 per cent more; an 
adding machine, also 50 per cent more; 
a radio or phonograph, 60 per cent 
more; ordinary tools, 25 per cent more; 
drugs and proprietaries and American 
tooth paste, 15 to 25 per cent more; 
brushes, clothes, shoes and all ordinary 
commodities of American origin, notice- 
ably more. Even the cut-rate chain 
stores charge more in Canada than in 


closely 


the United States. They must, because 
of the customs duty borne by the goods. 


Warehouse Assembly 

.O reason exists why the American 
4 manufacturer requires, in all cases, 
a building of his own in order to benefit 
through the Canadian tariff. Large 
plants have of course no choice—auto- 
mobiles, glassware, machinery, clothing, 
wood working and a host of others. 

A manufacturer, however, can make 
an inexpensive beginning by utilizing a 
modern warehouse as an “incubator.” 
The Canadian conditions may be tried 
out, as it were, by leasing space from 
a warehouse, on the usual basis of flat 
rental, within which light manufactur- 
ing and assembling of goods can be done. 

The methods of the manufacturing 
districts of Chicago and Los Angeles 
might be duplicated in Canadian cities, 
or a replica, in miniature, of the manu- 
facturing and assembling work in the 
Brooklyn waterfront warehouses. 


When to Make the Attempt 


\ 7 E would not be so rash as to recom- 
' mend a Canadian branch for every 
manufacturer. Individual studies must 
be made to determine the need of such 
a plant, to examine the tariff preferen- 
tials and the Canadian drawbacks for 
each commodity. All this must be 
weighed with reference to costs of pro- 
duction, disadvantages or advantages of 
fabricating within Canada, etc. 

So far as present developments have 
gone, assembly plants are most com- 
monly the means to the desired end. 
Few concerns have undertaken complete 
manufacture, from raw material to 
finished goods, in Canada. It is for this 
reason that “incubator” plants in ware- 
houses are so often the first step. 

One specialist in the financial world 
of Canada, Floyd S. Chalmers, has thus 
summarized the question ‘‘When to 
build a branch plant in Canada?” He 
suggests that “it becomes profitable for 
the American to buy or erect a plant in 
Canada and set up a strictly Canadian 
sales organization when he reaches any 
of the following mile-stones” in the de- 
velopment of his Canadian trade: 

“When his sales in Canada reach the 
point that production of the necessary 
amount of goods can profitably be con- 
centrated in one plant; 

“When he finds that his attempts to 
get into the 450,000,000 market of the 
British Empire is being hampered by 
tariffs that are more favorable to British 
manufacturers in Canada and to other 
British manufacturers than to American 
manufacturers; 

“When he determines that the Cana- 
dian or British people are showing a 
consumer’s preference to British manu- 

(Concluded on page 82) 
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Over-Expansion of Space Indicated 
by Insurance Company Survey 


Report Made Public by Metropolitan Assumes, However, 
That Inefficienily Operated Warehousing Organizations 


“NDICATION that there is “consider- 

able over-development in the public 
warehouse field” at this time is set forth 
in the report of a survey recently com- 
pleted by the Policyholders Service Bu- 
reau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York. Published under 
the title “Development of Public Ware- 
house Business,” the findings are based 
in part on interviews with leaders in the 
industry. 

Regarding over-expansion the docu- 
ment says that “it is assumed” that 
storage organizations inefficiently and 
unprofitably managed will in time be 
eliminated but that meanwhile they are 
a demoralizing influence. 

“The survey did not develop any out- 
standingly effective methods for increas- 
ing the extent of utilization of available 
public warehouse facilities,” the report 
says in part. “It did result in the col- 
lection of considerable informative ma- 
terial on this subject, however. 

“Tt would appear from the replies re- 
ceived that public warehouses in all sec- 
tions of the country are experiencing a 
condition of surplus facilities. A cer- 
tain reserve in the form of available ex- 
cess space and facilities is of course in- 
evitable in offering service of this kind. 
Our investigation would seem to indi- 
cate, however, that there is at the pres- 
ent time considerable over-development 
in the public warehouse field. 


“According to the figures issued by 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce, warehouses were occupied to only 
approximately 69 per cent of capacity 
in May of this year [1928]. Practical 
warehouse men interviewed seemed in- 
clined to explain this condition as due in 
part to the indiscriminate expansion 
that has taken place in this field without 
an adequate preliminary analysis of the 
wolume of business available. 

“This natural result of such over- 
development has been increasingly se- 
vere competition for the business avail- 
able in each locality, with price cutting 
as the inevitable sequel. It may be as- 
sumed that the inefficiently and unprof- 


Will in Time Be Eliminated 


itably managed organizations will be 
eliminated in due course but, during 
their existence, they undoubtedly exert 
a demoralizing influence on available 
business in general. This situation has 
been advanced by several of the ware- 
housemen approached as the principal 
cause of the present unused warehouse 
facilities. 


Effects of 18th Amendment 


“In commenting on this point, one 
executive interviewed offered an inter- 
esting explanation. It is his contention 
that the 18th amendment has_ been 
largely responsible for the present situa- 








rIXHE accompanying text quotes 
- at length from “Development 
of Public Warehouse Business,” 
which is the report of a survey of 
this subject as made by a wholly 
disinterested agency—the Policy- 
holders Service Bureau of the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company. 

The facts and comments set 
forth in the report will bear care- 
ful reading by the public ware- 
house executive. Out of them he 
may be able to get a few good 
pointers for developing new busi- 
ness—and in this day of keen com- 
petition and space surplus the men 
engaged in warehousing are not 
overlooking any suggestions along 
that line. 








tion in the warehouse field. He states 
that many brewers have converted their 
facilities for public warehouse purposes, 
which has materially increased the 
available storage space, especially in 
certain sections of the country. 

“On the same point, it is his further 
contention that the trucking end of the 
business has also been directly affected, 
due to the fact that those engaged in 
illegal transportation of alcohol, etc., 


have had to develop a legitimate truck- 
ing business on the side in order to 
justify their activities and to allay sus- 
picion. This business is often conducted 
on a low margin or even at a loss in 
order to keep the equipment on the 
roads. This, of course, is disastrous 
competition.” 


Developing Service 


Through consolidations or combina- 
tions the industry has undertaken “to 
overcome the present conditions of over- 
expansion,” the report says, explaining: 

“Generally speaking, these have been 
of two kinds. One is by the actual con- 
solidation or merger of a number of 
warehouses to form a chain organization 
with centralized ownership and central- 
ized management control. Apparently 
these combines have found certain 
economies possible in the reduction of 
operating expenses through such a 
merger. 

“The second is by the combination or 
association of independent warehouse 
companies under a working arrange- 
ment for sales and service purposes pri- 
marily. Under this arrangement the in- 
dividual companies do not lose their 
identity but simply merge their interests 
for the solicitation of business on a co- 
operative basis. There are several such 
organizations in operation. The advan- 
tages claimed for this form of organiza- 
tion are principally along selling lines. 
By such a grouping of warehouse facili- 
ties, selected so as strategically to cover 
the country from a distribution stand- 
point, these organizations are in a posi- 
tion to offer a more complete distribu- 
tion service to manufacturers and whole- 
salers marketing their goods nationally. 
Through the pooling of interests it has 
been found possible to secure the ser- 
vices of a well trained selling staff. Co- 
operative advertising represents another 
advantage of such an organization.” 

Distribution Service, Inc., is cited as 
“a typical example,” and the report out- 
lines briefly the services offered by 
“DSInc.” 
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Service was stressed as “the necessary 
requirement for business expansion” in 
all the replies received from persons in- 
terviewed, the report continues, and “ap- 
parently more and better service to cus- 
tomers is the biggest factor in any busi- 
ness development program.” 

The report quotes at length from the 
warehousing and distribution brochure 
prepared several years ago by A. Lane 
Cricher of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce and published at the 
time in Distribution and Warehousing. 
Also it reprints, from the Government’s 
“The Merchandise Warehouse in Distri- 
bution” booklet, the ten features of ser- 
vice of the merchandise warehouse. 


Household Goods 


Treating household goods warehous- 
ing, the report quotes “an executive of 
a middle western organization” as fol- 
lows: 

“Our analysis of the situation is 
simply that which can be applied to any 
number of other lines—a period of ex- 
pansion to take care of the demands ot 
an abnormal period in American busi- 
ness life and a consequent suffering 
after the settling down to a normal 
basis. 

“On the whole, the class of men en- 
gaged in this business who have attained 
any degree of success will compare fa- 
vorably with those of any other line of 
endeavor, and long since, the forward- 
looking members of the fraternity have 
realized that some steps in addition to 
a reduction in the overhead would be 
necessary to meet the changing situa- 
tion. 

“The possibilities of increasing vol- 
ume in the storage of household goods 
through creating a desire on the part of 
the public for this service are very lim- 
ited. 

“Education of the public through ad- 
vertising and propaganda helps some 
but not any way on a comparative basis 
with most mercantile lines. 

“In a number of cities an attempt has 
been made to solve the problem through 
the consolidation of competing compa- 
nies. Practically the only hope from 
this is a reduction in the overhead. Aside 
from this, other attempts are being 
made to solve the problem through 
reaching out into new fields and some- 
times encroaching on the business of 
other established concerns through the 
establishing of departments in competi- 
tion with them. 

“One field of endeavor which has 
opened up to us an increased volume in 
one department on a much larger scale 
than the reduction of volume in another 
department is the hauling of goods by 
truck over long distances, supplanting 
the former method of packing and ship- 
ping by freight. The warehouseman of 
course receives considerably more reve- 
nue from a job handled by motor truck 
than he would from the packing and 
shipping of a like amount of goods. The 
question of net profit on this work, how- 
ever, without taking into consideration 
increased volume, is very much in 


doubt. 


SPACE OVER-EXPANSION 


“Another new departure is the fumi- 
gation and mothproofing of many ar- 
ticles found in the average home which 
are subject to the attack of moths and 
bugs. The storage of ordinary gar- 
ments at a very moderate seasonal 
charge also opens up a wide field for us. 
This is a business which is new. Valu- 
able fur garments have been stored for 
years, and the warehouseman is also 


admirably situated to take care of this 


work, in the light of recent development 
in mothproofing lines, without’ the 
necessity of providing cold _ storage 
space. 

“A number of warehousemen are 
opening up furniture sales rooms fea- 
turing particularly used household goods 
and, in some cases, discarded patterns 
which can be purchased and sold at a 
price. 

“Another field which is being culti- 
vated is the selling of business concerns, 
who use their own trucks, to the fact 
that the commercial truckman can in 
some cases handle this business more 
satisfactorily and at a lower cost than 
that business can afford to operate its 
own equipment.” 


Zone Selling 


The tendency to hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing, the report states, “has apparently 
brought with it certain opportunities” 
for the public warehouses, some of 
which are “developing the idea of zone 
selling by manufacturers and wholesale 
distributors.” To quote: 

“A preliminary step in the develop- 
ment of this business, it was explained 
by one warehouseman, is the careful and 
scientific analysis of freight rates. For 
any one locality it is important to de- 
termine the relative carload and 1. e¢. 1. 
freight rates for different commodities 
and different shipping points. Some 
cities are so situated as to occupy a par- 
ticularly favorable position from this 
standpoint. Where the freight rate is 
favorable manufacturers can be sold on 
the advantage of shipping to a strategic 
point in carload lots for break-up and 
redistribution within a certain territory. 
The saving in the freight rate will fre- 
quently more than cover the warehouse 
and handling costs. 

“This principle of zone selling and 
freight rate analysis has been employed 
effectively by mail order houses. As an 
illustration, this type of distributors 
has a serious problem in the form of 
merchandise rejected and returned for 
credit. Frequently this is bulky and 
represents expensive transportation. 
Some of these companies have made use 
of the services of public warehouses to 
collect and accumulate such _ rejected 
merchandise. Two alternative methods 
are then employed. Either the goods 
may be accumulated in the warehouse 
for return shipment to the company in 
carload lots or arrangements may be 
made for the warehouse company to re- 
condition and dispose of the goods lo- 
cally. 

“Another new business suggestion de- 
veloped was along the line of storing 
special runs of print paper. The point 


To Use Government 
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is made that paper manufacturers hesi- 
tate to accept special run orders unless 
they are in sufficient quantities to cover 
the customer’s requirements for a con- 
siderable period. This is due to the dif- 
ficulty in matching the texture on re- 
runs of special orders. This therefore 
presents a storage problem to the con- 
sumer of such special run lots. 

“Another instance was developed of 
a warehouse operator who made it a 
practice to contact the local freight 
yards and to check up on merchandise 
held there for storage. In view of the 
high storage rate charged he was fre- 
quently able to convince the consignee 
on the economy of carrying such mer- . 
chandise in a public warehouse in pref- ‘ 
erence to having it held in freight stor- 
age. 

“In considering all these suggestions, 
however, the relative profitableness of 
such business should be carefully con- 
sidered.” 


Advertising and Publicity 


The report alludes to types of adver- 
tising and publicity selected by certain 
companies—such as newspaper, bill- 
board, motion picture and magazine ad- 
vertising by the Gordon Warehouse & 
Van Co., Omaha, and newspaper, sym- 
phony concert program and customer- 
quotation advertising and publicity by 
the Security Storage Co., Washington, 
D. C. 

Regarding direct mail effort, one 
warehouse executive is stated to have 
suggested careful selection of names, 
the report saying: 

“It is his contention that warehouse 
companies should solicit those industries 
which offer the most promising pros- 
pects. As an illustration, he mentioned 
the fact that freight rates on candy had 
recently been increased. His reaction to 
this was that candy manufacturers 
should now be logical subjects for solici- 
tation.” 


Ships for Grain 
Storage 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building 


| ECAUSE the railroads at the Port 

of Baltimore can’t find adequate 
storage facilities for grain there, the 
United States Shipping Board is going 
to get at least $4,500 a month for at 
least six months. 

This became apparent recently when 
the Board announced that it had decided 
to grant the use of twenty cargo ves- 
sels now tied up in the James River 
for the purpose of storing grain in 
Baltimore Harbor for the next six to 
twelve months. A minimum of five ves- 
sels will be used at a rental of $4,500 
a month, with additional charges rang- 
ing from $340 a month to $250 a month 
per ship for all vessels used above that 
number. 

“The vessels thus brought into ser- 
vice,’ remarks the Board in passing, 
“are not now in use for any other pur- 


poses.” 
—f. S. 
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No. 60 
Milo W. Bekins 


By ELIZABETH FORMAN 


N AND. STORAGE. 
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IONEER blood, forging ever on toward the setting 


sun with the vanguard of civilization. From such 
stock sprang the house of Bekins, said to be the 
largest organization of its kind in the world. 

The Bekins Van & Storage Co., of which Milo W. Bekins 
is president, has more than a dozen household goods de- 
positories in California and nearly a thousand affiliations 
throughout the world. Its main office is at 1335 South 
Figueroa Street in Los Angeles. (An Oriental restaura- 
teur a few squares away had the right idea about pro- 
nunciation when he christened his chop house the 
“Figger O” Cafe.) 

Back in Lincoln, Neb., a good many years ago, a young 
man worked for the Carter Coal & Feed Co. He put in 
long hours and drew small pay but he was able to supple- 
ment his earnings now and then by lending a hand to 
neighbors moving from one house to another. There 
were no padded vans in those days, so people frequently 
called on the coal seller with his wagon and team. 

At the end of four or five years the young man decided 
to move, himself, to another city where he could go into 
business independently. 

Thus began the evolution of what is today one of the 
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Success 


Let’s Take the Family 





In oval, Milo W. Bekins, 

president of the Bekins Van 

& Storage Co., operating 

household goods depositories 

in various Pacific Coast 
cities. 


Left, main Bekins warehouse 
in its garden setting in Los 
Angeles. 


At top, an earlier Bekins 

plant, showing some of the 

company’s horse-drawn ve- 
hicles. 


world’s leading household goods warehousing concerns. 

The Bekins company was founded in Sioux City, Iowa, 
about 1887 by Martin Bekins, father of Milo. The elder 
Bekins had six brothers, four of whom later joined him 
in the storage business and two of whom were left in 
charge of the plant in Sioux City when the founder went 
on to Omaha. Moving was the main branch of the indus- 
try in those days and the warehouse itself was very small. 

In 1894 the business in Omaha was sold to a third 
brother, and Martin Bekins moved to California after 
looking over New Orleans and various other places in the 
South for a desirable location. Sacramento, centrally 
located and the State capital as well, was California’s 
most prosperous city in that era, but Mr. Bekins decided 
that Los Angeles had the best future. No one in the 
West knew much of household moving as a trade at that 
early date, and the first Bekins vans were built in the 
East and shipped to California, where the new firm 
began at once to specialize in storing and transporting 
the people’s lares and penates. 

Gradual developments in the warehousing industry soon 
brought the Bekins firm a branch in Sacramento. By the 

(Concluded on page 74) 
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No. 61 
Philip L. Gerhardt 


_By ELIZABETH FORMAN 
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y | Album Out of Storage! 






In oval, Philip L. Gerhardt, vice-president 
of the Bush Terminal Co., New York 
Photo by Underwood & Underwood 







Below, the Bush enterprise along the 
Brooklyn waterfront 










Left, scene, thirty years ago, at location 
shown below 
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Above, 100 Broad Street, 

executive offices of the 

Bush company, in New 
York City 


Above, night scene of the 

Bush Sales Building on 

42nd Street near Broad- 
way, New York City 


Above, Bush House in London 


OYHOOD dreams came true very early in life for he was shipped summarily to his grandfather’s ranch in 
Col. Philip L. Gerhardt, today vice-president of Kansas. 








the Bush Terminal Co., New York City. 

As a school child of ten or thereabouts in his natal 
city, New York, he was seized with a serious attack of 
pneumonia. This abated, leaving him so ill and weak 
that he was supposed to be contracting tuberculosis, and 


The boy’s maternal grandparents were pioneers in that 
part of the country, having migrated there in 1878. 
Besides their ranching interests they owned concessions 
in Pawnee Bill’s Wild West Show. This was the successor 

(Concluded on page 76) 
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Warehouses Were 66.5 % Occupied in 
October, Against 66.1% in September 


Department of Commerce Statistics Show Slight Gain for Tenth Month. Stocks Increased 


115,776 Tons and Larger Percentage Went Into Storage 


GAIN of four-tenths of one per 
cent in occupancy of available 
space in merchandise’ ware- 

houses at the end of October, as com- 
pared with the last day of September, is 
shown by Department of Commerce fig- 
ures which, made public on Dec. 18, were 
issued. at Washington for the two 
months—-revised totals for September 
and tentative ones for October. 

Reports received from 1210 ware- 
houses indicated that 66.1 per cent of 
the space being used for public storage 
was filled at the close of September— 
35,826,000 square feet out of the avail- 
able 54,172,000 square feet. On Oct. 51, 
according to information supplied by 
1211 warehouses, the occupancy was 66.5 
per cent, representing 35,748,000 square 
feet filled of the usable 53,759,000 square 
feet. 

The figures received by the Govern- 
ment and published on these two facing 
pages, show that 115,776 more tons of 
goods reached the 1211 warehouses 
which reported for October than was re- 
ceived by the 1210 plants during Sep- 
tember. They indicate also that the vol- 
ume which actually went into storage 
in October was greater, by 2.6 per cent, 
than that which went into storage 
during September. In October, 751,300 
tons arrived, of which 73.5 per cent 
—or 552,405 tons—went into the occu- 
piable space. In September, 635,524 
tons reached the reporting warehouses, 
and, of this volume, 70.9 per cent—or 
450,554 tons—went into storage. 


Occupancy 


HE slight gain in percentage of oc- 

cupiable space at the end of October, 
as compared with the final day of Sep- 
tember, was reflected in all but two of 
the nine divisions into which the coun- 
try is divided for the purposes of these 
statistics. 

The two divisions where a decline is 
shown by the figures are the Middle At- 
lantic (New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania) and East South Central 
(Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama and 
Mississippi) districts. The greatest gain 
was recorded in the Mountain section 
(Idaho, Wyoming, Montana, Arizona, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Utah and Colo- 
rado), where the increase was 3.5 per 
cent. 

The following totals, by divisions, is 
based on the tables for the two months: 


By KENT B. STILES 








Every warehouseman receiving 
the monthly questionnaires from 
the Department of Commerce owes 
it to himself and his industry to 
send in replies promptly. 








Total Sq. Ft. 
of Space Used 


Percentage 


The figures show that the four East 
South Central States had the highest 
occupancy percentage of any of the nine 
divisions at the end of October notwith- 
standing the decline of 1.3 per cent as 
compared with the close of September. 
New England, though scoring a slight 
gain in October, had the lowest occu- 
pancy percentage in each of the two 
months. 


Tonnage 
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EE, : es iege Seb eonecduredeess 51 7,643 4,062 3.581 970 2,611 55,573 6,837 
sc PO ee ee Tee Oe Oe 53 3,328 923 2,405 697 1,708 16,372 3,839 
aki en kini head eieed bins 36 935 248 68 154 533 7,170 2,455 
W. NORTH CENTRAL: i cael = 
CRS Rat aan ene 36 3,709 1,884 1,825 536 1,289 20,961 7,506 
lowa occ e eee r ere re essere cvcessees 21 854 216 638 190 448 5,688 1,418 
EES Fae ee Beg a ee 20 1,545 202 1,343 333 1,010 7,643 2,946 
i a be, (ME, 5 nc ceeececee 9 190 31 159 25 134 1,672 385 
POE, nce cc cceccsvcccecesess 22 1,004 325 679 331 348 5,875 3 287 
I dni i rE 16 448 197 251 93 158 4,474 3,445 
SOUTH ATLANTIC: 
ns ee ee. Ce So cebeeees 41 3,342 668 2,674 1,266 1,408 25,938 7,892 
ee i hn is eee ew we 31 3,062 456 2.606 ROR 1,798 9,522 42,011 
ge ee 11 7&2 197 285 101 184 1,329 508 
ls I i kk ce es bebe 8 29 2,088 1,421 667 190 477 &.341 2,464 
EK. SOUTH CENTRAL: 
Ky. and a timtusbcbeednee wo 16 722 126 596 145 451 10,672 1,804 
EE EE Ee eee ee ee l i5 252 163 19 144 2,103 1,435 
W. SOUTH CENTRAL: 
we So aa eco ete Sule 20 1,694 265 1,429 532 ROT 13,731 4,025 
ee i a eek Se is 55 1,469 1,393 3,076 1,397 1,679 17,496 6,971 
MOUNT AIN: 
I ME. po cececesewees 9 128 31 97 24 7 1,404 2,924 
Ariz., Nev., N. Mex. and Utah... 14 573 106 A467 117 350 4,962 1,757 
er Torre ree 17 628 265 363 134 229 2,029 4,213 
PACIFIC: 
DIO con cséosedeevonctees 31 2,702 1,688 1,014 335 679 28,502 5,469 
ei Lae de keen he eews 9 686 118 568 187 881 14,083 29,626 
DEE $id mcarésececrecoscawens 107 5,237 1,214 4,023 1,034 2,989 42,841 7,191 
Total for United States.......... 1,210 78,440 24,268 54,172 18,346 35,826 450,554 184,970 
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was in the East South Central district 
(Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama and 
Mississippi)—one of the two divisions 
which suffered loss in occupancy. 

The following tonnage totals and per- 
centages are based on the two tables: 


Percentage 


Total Entering 
Tonnage Received Storage 
New England... 16,029 18,163 78.9 76.3 
Middle Atlantic. 116,460 143,628 78.3 76.5 
Ek. No. Central.. 136,492 164,629 86.1 85.9 
W. No. Central. 65,300 79,096 70.9 73.0 
South Atlantic... 98,005 112,972 46.0 48.8 
E. So. Central... 16,014 17,081 79.8 76.2 
W. So. Central.. 42,223 19,770 74.0 73.0 
Mountain ...... 17,289 15,703 48.6 67.9 
a 127,712 149,078 67.0 76.7 


Entire Country.. 635,524 751,300 70.9 73.5 


These figures show that the East 
North Central States (Ohio, Indiana, II- 
linois, Michigan and Wisconsin) had the 
highest percentage of goods go into stor- 
age, of the total volume arriving, in 
both October and September, notwith- 
standing a slight decline in the later 
month. They show also that the South 
Atlantic district (Delaware, Maryland, 
District of Columbia, the Virginias, the 
Carolinas and Georgia and Florida) 
had the lowest percentage in each 
month. although a slight gain was regis- 
tered in October over September. 

As has been noted, the volume whick 
arrived at the warehouses in October 
was 115,776 tons greater in October 
than in September, and this gain was 
reflected in every one of the nine divi- 
sions except the Mountain group, where 


OCCUPANCY AND TONNAGE 


the falling off was approximately 1600 
tons. The largest increase, 28,137 tons, 
was in the East North Central district. 


Railroad Commissions Would Have 
Trucks Regulated 


At the fortieth annual convention of 
the National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners in New 
Orleans, Nov. 13-19, a committee was 
created to draft a uniform motor vehicle 
law to control and regulate motor freight 
and express. vehicles, private auto- 
mobiles and passenger buses. The com- 
mittee was instructed to send such a 
bill to the Commissions of the various 
States with a view to having it in- 
troduced in the State Legislatures. 

Another resolution called for a care- 
ful study of aviation with particular 
attention to the possibilities of freight 
distribution and passenger traffic. It 
was the contention of the sponsors that 
the commissioners should not be caught 
napping when aviation shall have ad- 
vanced to a point of serious competition 
with steam railroads and the bus lines. 


Would Extend Time for Settlement of 
Freight Bills 


The Merchants’ Association of New 
York has begun a movement to bring 
about an extension of the time which re- 
ceivers of freight may have for the set- 
tlement of their freight bills from the 
railroads. Under the present system 
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Floor Space (in Thous. Sq. Ft.) End of Month 


— 


Division and No. of 

State W hses. Total 
NEW ENGLAND: 
EE 13 4,337 
I I a ees 6 ck 15 1,443 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC: 
i ee eee ee ee 335 14,647 
i Pe ke eens bbewewone 6s 45 4,540 
REF OO FOOT CCE TOT 56 3,815 
E. NORTH CENTRAL: 
Dt sitet cebes see hadkee eet aeeanees 33 2,598 
Ee Pe ee eee ee 18 736 
i OC a tt ee dh eie hea 51 7,640 
C: tt¢u reece dd bbee eee wes 54 3,399 
oe a ae ie las hs he 36 966 
W. NORTH CENTRAL: 
ek rae een ee ee 36 3.709 
EE Pere Pee re eres ey eee 21 854 
ee ere er ee re eee 20 1,545 
en Ce Pe. sce ee onees 9 190 
Pe c<ccdecneebbeges seen eeu 22 1,004 
QO POET OCTET ETC TTS 16 457 
SOUTH ATLANTIC: 
Del.. Md. and D. C. .cccccccccces 11 3,342 
ek 2 Oe. We Lc esencopane ees 31 3,062 
re Oe ee Ge 4 ctor ews eee’ 11 782 
i cc eee Rese eRe 29 2 088 
E. SOUTH CENTRAL: i 
Ky. and Tenn. ......-cceccececces 16 122 
Bie Ge BE, 6 ccccesdvreceecees 10 402 
W. SOUTH CENTRAL: ; 
Ark., La. and Okla. ......-.--++- 20 1,696 
rrr rT TT Tee tt 54 4,409 
MOUNTAIN : 
Idaho, Wyo., Mont. ..........+-+- 9 128 
Ariz., Utah, Nev. and N. Mex. ... 15 576 
iach eeeebweedeew ete 17 626 
PACIFIC: nisin 
Washington ......-eceeeeeerceees * - 
CE, nc ccc ccc nce ssevesereccess c 1 
GalisorMim .ccccccccocescessccces 108 5,318 
Total for United States.......-.-- 1,211 78,419 


Not Used 
for Publie 


Tonnage 

Used for — ~~ a 
Public Warehousing Received Deliv- 
Ware- A — During’ eredon 


housing Total Vacant Occupied Month Arrival 
848 3,489 1,715 1,774 8,714 1,232 
505 940 398 542 5,149 3,068 
3,509 11,138 4.691 6,447 53,771 25,591 
S18 3,722 1,042 2,679 21,071 3,707 
1,130 2,685 778 1,907 35,055 4,433 
685 1,913 259 1,654 36,344 4,606 
228 508 129 379 4,676 1,444 
4,050 3,590 864 2,726 70,780 10,896 
1,268 2,131 699 1,432 18,465 3,358 
247 719 140 579 11,105 2,955 
1,884 1,825 495 1,331 25,996 8,641 
216 638 202 436 5,388 2,100 
222 1,323 327 996 7,155 2,905 
21 159 25 134 2,236 655 
324 680 263 417 9,872 3,836 
184 273 RG 187 7,098 3,214 
654 2,688 1,228 1,460 34,434 10,273 
456 2,606 816 1,790 9,814 42 583 
197 285 92? 193 1,928 939 
1,420 668 147 521 9,004 3,997 
126 596 153 443 10,854 2,359 
252 150 18 132 2,165 1,703 
277 1,419 599 820 16,606 4,414 
1,346 3,063 1,187 1,876 19,739 9,011 
36 92 15 77 2,020 1,179 
112 464 93 371 6,479 1,618 
265 361 123 238 2,164 3,423 
1,688 1,014 339 675 17,510 5,027 
118 568 187 381 28,545 22,745 
68,268 6,983 


1,266 4,052 901 3,151 


24,660 53,759 18,011 35,748 552,405 198,895 
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all freight bills must be settled within 
ninety-six hours, or four days. It is 
proposed to extend this period to seven 
days exclusive of Sundays and holidays. 

The action was taken on the recom- 
mendation of the association’s commit- 
tee on transportation, of which R. S. 
Stubbs, vice-president of the American 
Sugar Refining Co., is chairman. This 


committee points out that prior to the 


war it was the practice of the railroads 
to give considerable periods of credit to 
receivers of freight where in the opin- 
ion of the railroad such a practice was 
desirable. Up to that time the Govern- 
ment had not attempted to make any 
rules in this regard, but during the 
period of Federal control of railroads 
the Director General of Railroads pre- 
scribed rules for the payment of trans- 
portation charges. 


Criticism by Shippers 


On the termination of Federal control 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was required by the Transportation Act 
to promulgate rules covering the pay- 
ment of such charges. After a hearing 
the Commission ruled that freight bills 
must be paid within ninety-six hours. 

There has been much criticism of this 
rule by large shippers and receivers of 
freight, particularly by companies hav- 
ing branch offices which have adopted 
the practice of checking and paying 
their freight charges at the main office. 
Several such companies have informed 
the Merchants’ Association that the 
ninety-six hour rule has not left them 
time to audit their bills properly. Sev- 
eral members of the association have 
urged the adoption of a plan of weekly 
settlements. The Committee reported 
that it had expected the amendment of 
the order would follow the passage of 
a bill which Representative Newton of 
Minnesota introduced in the last session 
of Congress; but that the bill had failed 
to bring about this result. Conferences 
with railroad accounting officers have 
likewise failed to make any progress. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has been petitioned to reopen the case 
in which it fixed the ninety-six hour 
period, but has failed to do so. 

In the last Congress, Representative 
Brigham of Vermont introduced a bill 
containing a paragraph permitting the 
carriers to extend, for not more than 
seven days, credit for freight charges 
providing the receivers of the freight 
put up a bond to guarantee payment of 
the charges. 


Alternatives Suggested 


The Merchants’ Association has now 
outlined two alternative courses. 

If the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion can be induced to reopen the ninety- 
six hour case, vigorous action will be 
taken before it in the hope of securing 
the amendment of the rule. 

Failing in this, the association de- 
cided to support the Brigham Bill, in 
which Congress is asked to go over the 
head of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in reaching a solution satisfac- 
tory to the shippers. 
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The Public Warehouseman an 


the Law ot Insurance 
Twelfth of a Series of Legal Articles 


ANY warehousemen have conducted business for 
M many years feeling secure against financial losses 
as a result of fire, tornado, and like catastrophe, 
when in fact payment of insurance would have been re- 


fused had a disaster occurred. 


It is important to know that an insurance policy is mere- 
ly a legal contract by the terms of which the insurance 
company agrees to pay a specific amount of money under 
the certain and definite conditions stipulated in the policy. 

Notwithstanding this established law, the records prove 
that a great majority of warehousemen, although general- 
ly cautious in common business practice, neglect to read 


Right of Warehousemen to Insure 
Stored Property 


Pier peg ncsaps litigation has exist- 
A ed from time to time involving the 
right of a warehouseman to sue and 
recover insurance for destroyed goods 
that were stored by different owners 
under various forms of contracts. Gen- 
erally the warehouseman may sue and 
recover the insurance, as trustee of the 
owner, unless the insurance contract 
clearly provides the contrary. 

For example, in the leading case of 
California Insurance Co. v. Union Com- 
press Co., 133 U. S. 387, it was shown 
that a fire insurance company issued a 
policy of insurance to a cotton compress 
company. The policy described the in- 
sured goods as “cotton in bales, held by 
them in trust or on commission,” in 
their warehouse. 

It was customary for the compress 
company to issue to the owners of the 
cotton receipts that contained a printed 
notice “Not responsible for any loss by 
fire.” 

The holders of certain warehouse re- 
ceipts exchanged them for bills of lading 
issued by a railroad company. These 
bills of lading exempted the carrier from 
liability for loss or damage by fire. On 
issuing the bills of lading the railroad 
company notified the compress company 
of the transaction and ordered it to com- 
‘press the cotton. It was burned while 
in the hands of the compress company 
for compression, after the bills of lading 
were issued. 

The compress company sued to re- 
cover the value of the cotton. The in- 
surance company attempted to avoid 





By LEO T. PARKER, 
Attorney-at-Law 


ance is carried. 


ability on the contention that the 
cotton was owned by the holders of the 
receipts and that the railroad companies 
had no insurable interest in the cotton. 
However, the Court held the insurance 
company liable on the policy, stating 
the presently established law as follows: 

“The title to cotton in the temporary 
custody of a bailee for compression, for 
which receipts or bills of lading have 
been given, is manifestly changing 
hands constantly. The language of the 
present policy, insuring cotton ‘their 
own or held by them in trust or on com- 
mission,’ accommodates such a state of 
things. 

“The policy covered all the cotton 
which was placed in the hands of the 








Next Month 


jeune warehouse’ executive, 
long established in business, 
has not experienced difficulties be- 
cause a former employee has gone 
over to a competitive firm and 
there divulged customers’ names, 
disclosed trade secrets, etc.? 

Can an ex-employee be  pre- 
vented from doing such things? 

Leading cases’ involving’ the 
various important details of this 
subject will be discussed by Mr. 
Parker in his article, part of his 
series on legal topics, to appear in 
the February issue. Its subject is 
“Preventing Former Employees 
from Obtaining Employment with 
Competitors.” 


carefully and understand the terms of the insurance as ex- 
pressed in the policy. 
not read any part of the insurance contract, but trust that 
the agent has explained the terms under which the insur- 


In fact, many persons positively do 


Obviously such negligence is inexcusable, except for the 
reason that few persons realize the numerous litigations 
decided monthly by the higher Courts in which the payment 
of insurance is involved. 

Therefore the purpose of this article is to review the 
higher Court litigations involving various phases of ware- 
house insurance law. 


plaintiff [compress company] to insure 
in its own name goods held in trust by 
it, and it can recover for their entire 
value, holding the excess over its own 
interests in them for the benefit of those 
who have entrusted the goods to it.” 

Moreover, it is important to know 
that a warehouseman may assign an in- 
surance policy to the owner of stored 
goods, and it is not necessary to notify 
the insurance company of the trans- 
action, or that the merchandise con- 
tained in the warehouse is owned by 
persons other than the warehouseman. 

For example, in Pelzer Manufacturing 
Co. v. St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance 
Co., 41 F. 271, it was disclosed that a 
warehouse company held a fire insur- 
ance policy which read that the goods 
insured were “their own, or held by 
them in trust, or on commission, or on 
joint account with others or sold but 
not delivered and contained in the ware- 
house.” 

The warehouse burned, destroying the 
goods stored, and the warehouseman 
assigned the policy to the owner of the 
goods, who filed suit to collect the in- 
surance. 

The insurance company argued that 
the warehousemen had no _ insurable 
interest in the stored merchandise, and 
further had not notified it, or its agents, 
that the goods contained in the ware- 
house were owned by various _indi- 
viduals. However, the Court held the 
insurance company liable, saying: 

“T instruct you that Cely Brothers, 
being warehousemen, had the right to 
insure goods in their warehouse in their 
own name, under the forms of policy 
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The Law and Public Warehousing 


Announcing Further Articles by Leo T. Parker 





VALUABLE and major editorial feature of Dis- 
tribution and Warehousing is the series of legal 
articles by Leo. T. Parker, an attorney-at-law prac- 
ticing in Ohio. These texts, inaugurated in this maga- 
zine about a year ago, have created wide interest in 
our industry because of their authoritative character. 


During 1929 Mr. Parker’s series will be continued 
monthly. The subjects he has selected for discussion 
will be covered thoroughly and completely with a view 
to imparting worthwhile information useful to ware- 
housemen in avoiding litigations as well as in winning 
lawsuits in which they may become involved. 





During the past year Mr. Parker has been carefully | 
analyzing the many legal inquiries which have been | 
submitted to him by readers of Distribution and Ware- 
housing, and upon notes which he has kept he has based 
the titles set forth below. In the coming articles he 
will, as in the past, cite leading higher Court cases in 
various localities, to substantiate each statement of 
the law presented, and will allude to decisions par- 
ticularly adapted to illustrate the points emphasized in 
legal controversies. 


The subjects of the articles to appear—not neces- 
sarily in the order in which the titles are here published—are as follows: 











Mr. Parker 


Employees From Going With Legal Advantages and Disadvantages of an Incor- 


Preventing Former 
porated Warehouse Business. 


Competitors. 


When the Warehouseman Is Liable for Injuries by Circumstances Which Relieve Warehousemen of 
Motor Vans. What Truck Drivers Should Be Liability for Loss or Injury to Goods Stored and 
Told to Avoid Liability. in Transportation. 


When Merchandise in the Warehouse Is Subject to Duty of a Property Owner to Repair Leased Ware- 
State Taxation, and What Is “Doing Business” house, and When Warehouseman Is Entitled to 
in a Foreign State. Damages for Injury to Stored Goods Caused by 

Defective Premises. 


The Law of Warehouse Leases. 
Advantages and Disadvantages of Operating Ware- 


When May Warehousemen Collect Damages From house Under Partnership and Individual Owner- 
Railroad for Goods Lost or Damaged in Transit? ship. 

The Right of a Public Utilities Commission to Con- When Warehouseman Is Liable for Acts of Officers 
trol Warehouse Motor Trucks. and Employees. 

The Legality of Notifications Printed on Contract Discussion of the Validity of Sales Contracts and 
Forms, Warehouse Receipts, Bills of Lading, Let- Guarantees Made by Salesmen of Warehouse Sup- 
terheads, Etc. plies. 





“From the Legal Viewpoint” 


URING the year, of course, Mr. Parker will continue to conduct his “From the Legal 

Viewpoint” department each month. Without cost to our readers, he answers queries 
which they submit. Accompanying his published replies is his running comment relating to 
current legal controversies and Court decisions. 
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in evidence, and when the loss occurred 
they had the right to sue for the entire 
loss in their own name; and, having 
such right, they could lawfully assign 
the policy to plaintiff, the owner of the 
goods, who could lawfully sue as such 
assignee.” 


Disposition of Proceeds of Insurance 
Policy 


» haien respect to the right of a ware- 
houseman to collect insurance for 
damaged or destroyed property and his 
legal disposition of the proceeds, in 
Waters v. Monarch, 5 Ell. and BI. 870, 
the policy was issued to persons de- 
scribed as factors, who were, in fact 
warehousemen, on goods in their ware- 
houses and on goods in trust or on 
commission therein. The warehousemen 
had in their warehouses goods belong- 
ing to their customers, deposited with 
them as warehouse-keepers, and on 
which they had a lien for charges for 
cartage and warehouse rent, but no fur- 
ther interest of their own. They made 
no charge to the customers for insur- 
ance, nor were the customers informed 
of the existence of the policy. 

It was ruled that the goods were held 
in trust, within the meaning of the 
policy, and, there having been a de- 
struction by fire, that the warehouse- 
men were entitled to recover their entire 
value, applying so much as necessary to 
cover their own interest, and holding 
the remainder as trustees for the own- 
ers. The Court said: 

“It was not intended to limit the 
policy to the personal interest of the 
plaintiff [warehousemen], for in this 
and all other floating policies the prom- 
ise is to make good the damage to the 
goods.” 

A similar ruling was made in the 
case of London & Northwestern Railway 
Co. v. Glyn, 1 Ell. Q. B. 652. Here the 
warehouseman had obtained insurance 
of goods against fire. The policy speci- 
fied insurance “on goods their [the 
warehousemen’s] own and in trust,” in 
a certain warehouse, and it was stipu- 
lated that the company was to be liable 
to make good the assured all loss which 
they, the assured, should suffer on the 
property therein particularized. 

The warehouse was destroyed and the 
warehouseman filed suit to collect the 
full amount of the policy. The in- 
surance company contended that the 
policy distinctly concerned only the loss 
sustained by the warehouseman. How- 
ever, the Court held the insurance com- 
pany liable for the full payment of the 
policy to the warehouseman and ex- 
plained that he first should deduct the 
amount of the storage charges and then 
pay the balance of the proceeds to the 
various owners of the stored goods. 

Moreover, although the warehouse- 
man is not informed of the true owner 
of the goods stored in his warehouse, 
he may legally collect the insurance and 
distribute the proceeds upon receiving 
information of the owners of the de- 
stroyed goods. 

For instance, in Johnson v. Stewart, 
90 Atl. 349, it was shown that a man 
purchased a carload of merchandise and 
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ordered it shipped to a warehouse. The 
seller shipped the goods to the ware- 
house, naming itself as the consignor, 
and failed to inform the warehouseman 
that the merchandise had been pur- 
chased by another party. Soon after 
the goods were accepted for storage the 
warehouse burned. 

The true owner of the merchandise 
notified the warehouseman that he had 
owned the destroyed merchandise and 
the warehouseman filed suit to collect 
the insurance on the policy. 

The insurance company attempted to 
avoid liability on the ground that the 
warehouseman had no knowledge of the 
true ownership of the goods. However, 
the Court held the warehouseman en- 
titled to recover on the policy, saying: 

“Tt was lawful for the plaintiff [ware- 
houseman] to insure in its own name 
goods held in trust by it, and it can 
recover for their entire value, holding 
the excess over its own interest in them 
for the benefit of those who entrusted 
the goods to it. The bailor may 
lawfully adopt the benefit of the in- 
surance, previously effected by the 
bailee, if he notify the latter before 
proof of loss is made.” 


Special Stipulations 


Nate reg important point of the law 
t is that a warehouseman may, with- 
out effecting the legality of the in- 
surance contract, insure stored goods 
for which he has issued receipts bearing 
the stipulation that the merchandise is 
accepted for storage at the owner’s risk 
against loss by fire. 

For illustration, in a recent case (12 
Fed. R. 481), where this point of the 
law was involved, the Court held the 
warehouseman entitled to collect the in- 
surance, saying: 

“But, on the theory that the title... 
remained in the depositors, and that 
they took the risk of loss by fire, under 
their contract with the plaintiffs [ware- 
housemen], still the latter were liable 
for its value if fire should result, from 
carelessness on the part of the em- 
ployees, and they had a right to protect 
themselves from this liability by insur- 
ing for full value.” 

Also it is immaterial that warehouse 
receipts contain notifications that the 
stored goods are not insured. This 
point of the law was discussed by the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
in the case of Home Insurance Co. v. 
Baltimore Warehouse Co., 93 U. S. 527. 

The facts of this important, case are 
that the Baltimore Warehouse Co. had 
issued to it a policy of insurance con- 
taining the following clause: 

“By this policy of insurance the Home 
Insurance Company, in consideration of 
$100 to them paid by the insured here- 
inafter named, the receipt whereof is 
hereby acknowledged, do insure Balti- 
more Warehouse Company against loss 
or damage by fire to the amount of 
$20,000, on merchandise hazardous or 
extra hazardous, their own or held by 
them in trust, or in which they have 
an interest or liability. ae 

Three years before this policy was 
obtained the warehouseman accepted 
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merchandise for storage and issued re- 
ceipts to the owner bearing notifications 
that merchandise stored in the ware- 
house was not’ insured. Also’ the 
owner obtained insurance. 

After the issue of the policy the ware- 
house burned and the warehouseman 
filed suit to collect insurance on all 
of the destroyed merchandise, on the 
basis of his policy. 

The insurance company attempted to 
avoid liability on the contention that 
the policy covered only the warehouse- 
man’s interest in the goods and, also, 
on the ground that the owner of the 
goods had obtained insurance believing 
the warehouseman did not carry insur- 
ance on the goods stored in his ware- 
house. 

In holding that the policies held by the 
warehouseman and the owner of the 
goods constituted double insurance. but 
that the insurance companies must bear 
the loss proportionally, the Court said: 

“The subject was merchandise stored 
or contained in a warehouse. It was 
not merely an interest in that merchan- 
dise. The merchandise of the ware- 
house company, owned by them, was 
covered if any they had. So was any 
merchandise in the warehouse in which 
they had an interest or liability. And 
SO was any merchandise which they 
held in trust. The description of the 
subject must be entirely changed before 
it can be held to mean what the insurers 
now contend it means. If, as_ they 
claim, only the interest which the ware- 
house company had in the merchandise 


deposited in their warehouse was _ in- 
tended to be insured, why was that 
interest described as the merchandise 
itself? Why not as the assured’s inter- 
est in it? 

“It is undoubtedly the law that 
wharfingers, warehousemen, and com- 


mission-merchants, having goods in their 
possession, may insure them in their 
own names and in cases of loss may re- 
cover the full amount of insurance, for 
the satisfaction of their own claims first, 
and hold the residue for the owners. 

Such insurance is not unusual, 
even when not ordered by the owners of 
goods, and when so made it insures to 
their benefit. The words ‘mer- 
chandise held in trust’ aptly describe 
the property of the depositors. The 
warehouse company held merchandise in 
trust for their customers, not, it is true, 
as technical trustees, but as trustees in 
the sense that the goods had been en- 
trusted to them.” 

Another interesting phase of the law 
involved in this case, is that before 
filing suit against the insurance com- 
pany the president of the warehouse 
company wrote a letter to the insurance 
company offering to compromise the 
claims at considerably less than the 
amount for which suit was later in- 
stituted. During the trial the insurance 
company endeavored to introduce this 
letter as evidence for the purpose of 
influencing the Court to reduce the 
amount of the judgment. 

However, the Court refused to review 
the contents of the letter, holding that 
such testimony was inadmissable, and 
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explained that, when the insurance com- 
pany refused to accept the offer to com- 
promise the claim, it forever lost its 
rights to do so. 

Therefore, it is quite apparent that 
litigants may freely consult with each 
other in view of compromising the diffi- 
culty without likelihood of offers made 
by correspondence, or conversation, 
being introduced as evidence to effect 
the outcome of later litigation which 
may develop. 


Read Your Insurance Contract! 


-T is well established that an insurance 

company is automatically relieved of 
paying insurance money if the insured 
violates any material provision of the 
policy. 

For this reason, every warehouseman 
obtaining insurance should take time 
carefully to read and understand the 
terms of the contract. 

Thereafter, be certain not to violate 
any of the provisions. 

Failure to read the policy never is an 
excuse which entitles the insured to col- 
lect insurance money, where the _ in- 
surance company introduces convincing 
testimony to prove that the former vio- 
lated a part of the contract. 

On the other hand, the law is well 
settled that the Courts give contracts 
of insurance a fair and reasonable con- 
struction, such as intelligent business 
men would give, rather than a strict 
or technical construction. Moreover, it 
should be borne in mind that it is a 
cardinal principle of insurance law that 
a doubtful question pertaining to an in- 
surance policy is construed liberally in 
favor of the insured and strictly against 
the insurance company. 

In other words, when a contract of 
insurance is so drawn as to be am- 
biguous or uncertain and requires inter- 
pretation, the construction favorable to 
the insured will be adopted. 

However, this rule of the law applies 
only where the terms of the insurance 
contract may be fairly construed to have 
two meanings. The insured is given no 
preference where the contract is clearly 
and unmistakingly in favor of the in- 
surance company, or where the ware- 
houseman has performed some act which 
violates the policy. 

For illustration, in Costello v. In- 
surance Co., 133 Wis. 361, it was dis- 
closed that a person verbally applied 
for a fire insurance policy for a one- 
year term. The company mistakenly 
issued the policy for three years. Be- 
fore the policy had been delivered to the 
owner of the property, a fire occurred. 
In the ensuing litigation the Court held 
the insurance company not bound to pay 
the insurance, because no valid contract 
existed between the company and the 
owner of the property. 

This decision is based on the estab- 
lished law that a valid contract cannot 
exist unless both parties agree to all 
of the terms—which of course includes 
the time the contract shall remain in 
force. 

In another case (200 Ill. App. 20) an 
owner of goods mis-stated the location 
of the merchandise in an application 
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for insurance. In holding this contract 
of insurance invalid, the Court said: 

“There was no meeting of the minds 
of the parties giving rise to a con- 
tractual relation between them, so as to 
render defendant [insurance company] 
liable upon the loss by fire of the goods 
sought to be insured.” 

On the other hand, it is important to 
observe that a mere mistake on the part 
of the warehouseman will not invalidate 
the policy, as between the owner of the 
goods and the insurance company. 

For illustration, in American Alliance 
Insurance Co. v. Paul, 294 S. W. 58, it 
was shown that the owner of goods 
obtained an insurance policy on certain 
goods which he ordered to be stored in 
warehouse No. 3. By mistake the ware- 
houseman stored the goods in ware- 
house No. 1, which burned, destroying 
the merchandise. 

The testimony proved to the satis- 
faction of the Court that when the 
policy was issued both the insurance 
company and the owner of the goods in- 
tended that the policy should protect 
the stored goods. For this reason the 
owner was held entitled, to payment, and 
the Court said: 

“A policy of fire insurance, like any 
other written instrument, is subject to 
reformation, where the facts and cir- 
cumstances will justify, so as to express 
the real intention of the parties. It is 
sufficient if the testimony is unequivocal 
and clear; that is, such as to satisfy the 
Court that the mistake was made and 
that the instrument does not express the 
intention of the parties.” 

Agent’s Authority to Bind Company 
( YENERALLY speaking, an agent ap- 

A pointed by an insurance company 
to represent it has certain well defined 
legal rights. 

In Franklin Fire Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia v. Franks, 111 So. 135, 
it was shown that, after the owner of 
personal property had received the in- 
surance policy, he moved to another 
location. He informed the insurance 
agent in accordance with the usual pro- 
visions of insurance policies. However, 
the agent carelessly forgot to make the 
required notation on the policy, although 
he promised the insured that he would 
do so. 

The property burned and the com- 
pany refused to make payment because 
it had received no notification of the 
insured having moved. The latter filed 
suit to collect the amount of the policy. 
The Court held the insurance company 
liable and stated the law as follows: 

“It is no defense for appellant [com- 
pany] that the stipulation in the policy 
requires that all such agreements be 
noted on the policy or attached thereto 
in writing, because, under the allega- 
tions of the bill, it was not the fault 
of the owner, but the fault of the ap- 
pellant [company] that stipulation was 
not complied with.” 

On the other hand, although an in- 
surance company is liable for the acts 
of its authorized agent, generally it is 
not liable for acts done by an office 
employee of the insurance agent. 
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Therefore, do not trust office employees 
to make valid notations, such as riders 
to your policies. (140 S. E. 552.) 

Also, it is important to know that an 
insurance company never is bound by 
the acts of its agent where such acts are 
performed after issuance of the policy. 

For instance, in Texas Co. v. Law, 3 
S. W. (2d) 505, it was disclosed that 
an insured, who had $2,300 insurance, 
later desired to obtain additional in- 
surance and applied to the insurance 
agent, who advised him that his com- 
pany would not carry more insurance 
on the property. The insured pro- 
ceeded to obtain additional insurance 
from another company, without notify- 
ing the company that issued the $2,300 
policy. Later the property was de- 
stroyed, and the Court held the company 
carrying the $2,300 insurance not re- 
quired to pay the loss, because the 
owner of the property had violated a 
clause in the policy requiring him to 
notify the company if other insurance 
was obtained. 

Option to Replace Destroyed Property 
N many instances litigation arises 

between insurance companies and 
warehousemen where the former are 
given the option in the policy to either 
replace or repair damaged property. 
Generally, the warehouseman is_ not 
bound to accept the company’s offer to 
make repairs, unless such repairs will 
replace the damaged property in sub- 
stantially the same condition as before 
the injury. 

For example, in Keystone Co. v. Penn- 
sylvania Fire Insurance Co., 139 Atl. 
627, the suit was based on five policies 
of insurance against separate companie; 
to recover damages to machinery caused 
by a fire. The fire broke out at mid- 
night and burned with terrific intensity 
throughout the night. The particular 
machine about which the litigation cen- 
tered was a large machine, made up of 
thousands of parts, consisting of many 
rolls of different designs and sizes. It 
would have required the labor of eight 
or ten men about two months to as- 
semble it after the repairs were made. 

The policies gave the insurance com- 
panies an option to rebuild or repair 
damaged property. The insurance com- 
panies refused to pay the insurance, and 
would not guarantee to make repairs 
that would make the machine “as good 
as new.” The insured sold the machine 
for junk and filed suit to collect the 
insurance. 

The insurance companies contended 
that since the insured had sold the 
machine for junk, he was entitled to 
recover only the difference between. the 
estimated cost of repairs and the price 
for which the machine was sold. 

The Court considered all phases of 
testimony relative to the original cost 
of the machine, its age, and its con- 
dition before and after the fire, and 
rendered a verdict in favor of the in- 
sured for $86,000, stating the law as 
follows: 

“It appears that two companies made 
offers to repair, but neither offer was 
sufficient to give to the insured that 
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which the policy contemplated, a ma- 
chine as good and as serviceable as it 
was before the fire. The insurance 
company under the option to repair or 
rebuild, if it elects to avail itself of the 
privilege, is not only bound to put the 
property in substantially the same state 
or as good as it was before the fire, but 
the insurer cannot avail itself of any re- 
lieving circumstances unless such re- 
pairs make the property as serviceable 
as it was before the loss.” 


Misrepr tions of Value of 
Destroyed Property 


4 REQUENTLY, holders of insurance 

policies have been denied the right 
to collect insurance money where they 
fraudulently and _ willfully misrepre- 
sented the value of the destroyed prop- 
erty. 

One method of misrepresenting the 
value of destroyed goods is to attempt 
to collect the amount of insurance equal 
or substantially equal to the original 
purchase price of the goods after the 
same have been used. In other words, 
it is required that an insured shall esti- 
mate a reasonable depreciation on the 
walue of used personal property. 

For example, in Yukmanovich v. State 
Assur. Co. of Liverpool, England, 264 
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Pac. 933, it was shown that the holder 
of an insurance policy filed a claim 
for $4,247. The testimony disclosed that 
the original purchase price of the prop- 
erty when it was new years before was 
substantially this amount. 

In view of this evidence, although 
the lower Court held the insurance com- 
pany liable for $1,200, the higher Court 
reversed this verdict, saying: 

“‘Misrepresentation or false swearing, 
to void a policy, must be willful and 
with intent to defraud. ... Here we 
have a witness, the owner, testifying a 
lot of goods, purchased years in the 
past, much of it many years, to be 
worth the purchase price, when pur- 
chased, used for years .. . and still of 
the same value, making no allowance 
for depreciation. It is incredible, obvi- 
ously untrue. When an owner of per- 
sonal property testifies in a reasonable 
way as to the value thereof, it is com- 
petent testimony. In this instance we 
hold the testimony incompetent.” 


The Law of the Increased Risk 
_— all insurance policies contain 

a clause which renders the policy 
void if alteration of the insured prop- 
erty results in an increase of the in- 
surance risk. 
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It is well established that any instal- 
lation of equipment or property which 
increases the risk assumed by the in- 
surer, invalidates the policy unless the 
latter is notified of the alteration and 
gives its consent to the change. 

However, it is important to know that 
immaterial changes or alterations, or 
mere carelessness on the part of the 
warehouseman, will not render the 
policy void. 

For instance, in Thompson v. U. S. 
160 N. E. 668, a proprietor negligently 
set fire to the premises when burning 
material in the interior of the building. 
In holding this act of negligence on the 
part of the insured not sufficient to 
justify non-payment of the insurance, 
the Court said: 

“A risk may be increased within the 

meaning of the condition of the policy, 
making the policy void, although the 
risk is not permanently increased. . 
A policy is not void under a condition 
of this kind because the insured was 
negligent; his acts increasing the risk 
must be more than casual or temporary; 
ordinary repairs and changes of the 
premises insured of a temporary char- 
acter do not render a policy void al- 
though the property may be exposed to 
an additional hazard.” 


Interstate Commerce Commission Reverses Its Position in 
Baltimore Warehouse-Railroad Controversy 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 

1163 National Press Building 
COMPLETE reversal of its inter- 
pretation of the status of a mer- 

chandise warehouseman under the inter- 
state commerce Act has been made by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in its decision of the case of the Mc- 
Cormick Warehouse Co., Baltimore. 

Although formerly holding that a 
warehouseman is not a shipper or re- 
ceiver of freight, and therefore cannot 
bring a complaint before the Commis- 
sion, the I. C. C. now holds that the 
warehouseman’s relation with the rail- 
roads is such as to give him the same 
status as a shipper before it. 

On its second consideration of the case 
the Commission has held that the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co. is guilty of dis- 
crimination against the McCormick 
Warehouse Co. in making rebates to a 
competing warehouse owned by the rail- 
road. ; 

Through an exception to the general 
rule, railroads serving Baltimore load 
and unload package carload freight 
free of charge at certain stations. The 
Terminal Warehouse Co. of Baltimore 
is designated as a freight station of the 
Pennsylvania and as an agent for the 
railroad for loading and unloading pack- 
age carload freight, for which the rail- 
road allows 35 cents per net ton. 

The McCormick Warehouse Co. is in 
competition with the Terminal ware- 
house, particularly for receiving carload 
freight from out of the State for dis- 





tribution from Baltimore in less than 
ecarload lots, but is unable to meet the 
charges of the Terminal warehouse be- 
cause of the payment by the railroad 
for the unloading services. 

The McCormick company complained 
of this situation to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, but the Commission 
at that time dismissed the complaint, 
saying: 

“When consideration is given to the 
assertion of complainant that it is not 
a shipper or receiver of freight, the 
conclusion must be reached that it has 
no relation with a common carrier which 
could result in a discrimination against 
it in violation of the interstate com- 
merce Act. The discrimination there 
forbidden is in respect of transporta- 
tion.” 

The Commission did declare, however, 
that the railroad’s rebate to the Ter- 
minal company on shipments where the 
warehouse was the consignee or con- 
signor would be illegal unless this re- 
bate were made available to all shippers 
who chose to handle their own carload 
freight instead of letting the railroad 
do it. 

The McCormick company thereupon 
asked the Commission to reconsider the 
case, declaring that, regardless of 
whether the warehouse companies were 
the owners of the goods, there was a 
discrimination in fact, and that if the 
Commission did not dispose of the case 
it would bring criminal proceedings 
against the Pennsylvania for violation 
of the Elkins Act, which forbids freight 


rebates to shippers. The Commission 
did reopen the case and has now re- 
versed its former stand. 

For many years, it was found, there 
has been a contract between the Penn- 
sylvania and the Terminal company 
under which the Terminal was to be 
the exclusive agent of the railroad for 
the services it performed, and the Ter- 
minal was to route all freight it han- 
dled over the lines of the Pennsylvania. 
The railroad contended that it is legal 
for it to employ the Terminal as its 
agent to do the loading and unloading 
offered by its published tariffs, but ad- 
mitted that its payments for these ser- 
vices became an illegal rebate on ship- 
ments which were consigned to or by 
the Terminal company. In actual prac- 
tice it was found that shippers send- 
ing carload lots to be handled by the 
Terminal company varied greatly in the 
form in which they made out their bills 
of lading, some of them naming the 
Terminal company as consignee, some 
naming themselves at the address of 
the Terminal warehouse, and some send- 
ing the freight “for” or “in care of” 
the Terminal company. 

The Commission found that as a mat- 
ter of fact all shipments, regardless of 
the form of the bill of lading, are han- 
dled by the Terminal in exactly the 
Same manner, and in the same manner 
as the McCormick company handles such 
shipments. It is inconceivable, said the 
Commission, that the form of the bill- 
ing alone should determine the true 

(Concluded on page 80) 
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Equine Prize Winners at the Kansas City 
American Royal Live Stock Show 


Below at right—The Adams Transfer Co., Kansas City, 
entered this team in the pulling contest for draft 
horses and the pair won first honors, giving the Adams 
stable its second success of 
this character in two years. 





~f" : At the recent show the Adams 
ra entries took three blue, one 
x red and two white ribbons. 





Above—$4,500,000 WORTH OF WAREHOUSE: Mer- 
chandise distribution and cold storage plant recently 
opened by Great Lakes Terminal Warehouse Co. at 
Morris and William Streets, Toledo, Ohio. William N. 
Miller heads operating interests as president. Right, an 

interior view at the Great Lakes Terminal. 








Left—FIRST IN CLASS: This product of the Adams 
company stable—‘‘Nash,” a 5-year-old Belgian 
gelding weighirg 2,000 pounds—won the blue ribbon 
in the draft-horse contest for aeldings or mares 
over 1,700 pounds at the Kansas City show. 









Above—MINIMIZING LABOR: The 
Security Storage Co., Washington, 
D. C., rides its vans upstairs to storage 
4 without removing contents — saving 
time and reducing misplacement risk. 


Right—HANDLING RADIOS: The 

Lawrence Warehouse Co., San Fran- 

cisco, uses this low-bed motor truck 

exclusively for transporting that kind 
of equipment. 
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California Commission Preseribes 


’ 
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That Merchandise Warehousemen Operate Under a 


Uniform System of Accounts 


Commercial Storage Executives in Cities of 25,000 or More in 


Population Are Required, Beginning Jan. 1, to Keep Monthly 


Records for Inspection by State Authorities 


HE Railroad Commission of California has “ordered 

and directed that all warehousemen operating in 

cities having a population of 25,000 or more and 
subject to the provisions of the Public Utilities Act must, 
on and after Jan. 1, 1929, keep their accounts and records” 
in accordance with a uniform system prescribed by the 
Commission. 

The proceeding which led to the issuance of the order 
was insitiuted on the Commission's own motion, and hear- 
ings were held in October, the California warehousemen 
whose rates are on file with the Commission having re- 
ceived advance copies of the proposed “Uniform System 
of Accounts for Warehousemen.”’ 

At the hearings various warehousemen suggested cer- 
tain changes, while others urged that the rural operators 
be exempt from keeping such accounts and records. As 
results, the text of the system was altered at some points, 
and the Commission decided not to include within the 
scope of its order the rural warehousemen, the Commis- 
sion explaining: 

“We have no desire at this time to require warehouse- 
men whose storage is limited to agricultural products to 
keep their accounts. If any such operate in cities having 
a population of 25,000 or more and wish to be exempt 
from the effect of this order they will be required to file 
with the Commission a written request for such exemp- 
tion.” 

The warehouse industry of California was represented 
before the Commission by the following: 


Leon A. Bailey, secretary of the California Warehouse- 
men’s Association and of the Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion of the Port of San Francisco and executive secretary 
of the Los Angeles Warehousemen’s Association; A. C. 
Bing, vice-president of the Union Terminal Warehouse 
Co., Los Angeles; J. C. Swain, secretary, and Clarence R. 
OBrion and C. Hildreth of the Lawrence Warehouse Co., 
San Francisco; W. E. Hibbett, of the Lawrence Distribut- 
ing Co.; Merle E. Turner, president of the California 
Warehousemen’s Association and secretary of the local 
association in Los Angeles; S. M. Haslett, president of 
the Haslett Warehouse Co., San Francisco, and executives 
of various other warehouse firms, and of railway and mill 
organizations interested in commercial storage. 

It is believed that the importance of this action by the 
California Railroad Commission will not be underesti- 
mated by warehouse executives throughout the country. 
This is the first time in the industry’s history that a 
step of this kind has been taken by authorities of any 
State, and the outcome will be watched with interest py 
storage executives in the other forty-seven States. 

Because the Commission’s action is unprecedented, and 
in view of the potential effect beyond the borders of Cali- 
fornia, Distribution and Warehousing purposes to publish, 
virtually in full, the Commission’s “Uniform System of 
Accounts.” The complete document occupies more than 
sixty mimeotyped pages and consequently is too lengthy 
to appear in a single installment, and therefore publica- 
tion will be in serial form. 





i we first part is headed ‘General 
Rules and Regulations, Information 
and Definitions.” Section 1 quotes, from 
the California public utilities Act, the 
authority. under which the accounting 
system is prescribed. 

Section 2 defines the term “warehouse- 
men,” and under it are exempted house- 
hold goods storage executives, private 
operators, cooperative marketing asso- 
ciations and corporations and the like. 
Section 3 states that the system ‘shall 
apply to all others. Section 4, General 
Outline of Accounts, reads: 

“a. All accounts under this system 
shall be kept by the double entry sys- 
tem. 





“b. For convenience the accounts have 
been classified under six general divi- 
sions, namely: balance sheet accounts, 
fixed capital accounts, profit and loss ac- 
counts (surplus), income accounts, op- 
erating revenue accounts, and operating 
expense accounts. In each sub-division 
the titles of the accounts are shown fol- 
lowed by the text thereof and, where 
necessary, explanatory notes are ap- 
pended. 

“ce. The numbers prefixed to account 
titles are solely for convenience of ref- 
erence and are not part of the titles or 
definitions.” 

Section 5 provides that the accounting 
shall begin Jan. 1 “and unless otherwise 


authorized by the Commission the en- 
tries shall be made and the accounts 
kept on a monthly basis,” with books 
and accounts closed annually thereafter 
on each Dec. 31. 

Section 6 is headed “Records” and 
reads: 

“a. The general books of account and 
all other books, records and memoranda 
which support in any way the entries in 
such books shall be kept in such man- 
ner that full information can be fur- 
nished at any time relative to any par- 
ticular entry therein. Each entry to 
every account shall be supported by de- 
tailed information enabling a _ ready 
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identification and verification of such 
entry. 

“b. The books and records referred to 
herein include not only all accounting 
records in a limited technical sense, but 
all other records such as minute books, 
stock books, etc., which will be useful 
in developing the history of any of the 
transactions. 

“ec. No warehouseman shall, except as 
may be permitted by the Commission, 
destroy or otherwise dispose of any rec- 
ords which support entries to any of his 
accounts or records refered to herein 
which are necessary for an analysis of 
the accounts, or which may be useful in 
developing the history of transactions. 

“d. All records shall be kept where 
they will be reasonably protected from 
theft, or from damage by fire, floor or 
otherwise, and where they will be readi- 
ly accessible for inspection by duly au- 
thorized representatives of the Commis- 
sion.” 

Section 7 provides that problems of 
interpretation of the rules and regula- 
tions shall be submitted to the Commis- 
sion. Section 8, “Subhaccounts,” reads: 

“Nothing contained in this system of 
accounts prohibits a  warehouseman 
from segregating his receipts and pay- 
ments in further refinement by the crea- 
tion of two or more subaccounts repre- 
senting one primary account in this sys- 
tem of accounts, provided that any one 
group of subaccounts shall contain only 
such items as are stated herein to be 
properly included in the primary ac- 
count which they represent.” 

Section 9, titled ““Rates,” explains that 
the Commission does not bind itself to 
approve any item set out in any account, 
either as to amount, or character, for 
rate fixing purposes or when authoriz- 
ing the issuance of securities, and that 
the system “is designed to set out the 
facts in connection with a warehouse- 
man’s investment, revenues and expendi- 
tures, and therefrom the Commission 
will determine, when engaged in fixing 
rates or approving the issues of securi- 
ties, just what consideration shall be 
given to the various items in the sev- 
eral accounts.” 

Section 10 is called “Apportionment 
of Cost of Property and Expenses, Etc., 
Between Utility and Non-Utility Busi- 
ness.” The Commission says it realizes 
that some of a warehouseman’s prop- 
erty may be used both in utility and non- 
utility business and that in such case 
“the cost of such property, and the reve- 
nues and expenses appertaining thereto, 
shall, on some equitable basis, be appor- 
tioned” to both accounts. 

The second part of the system is 
called: 


Classification of Balance Sheet Accounts, 
General Instructions and Definitions 


This part follows: 
SECTION 1, DEFINITION OF BALANCE 
SHEET. 


The balance sheet is a statement of 
the assets, liabilities and surplus or 
deficit of the business at a given time. 
It contains a statement of the ledger 
balances after the accounts covering the 


UNIFORM ACCOUNTING 


revenues, expenses and other income and 
deduction items have been closed into 
the profit and loss accounts. 

Where the title and definition of a bal- 
ance sheet account clearly indicates that 
it is a summary of other accounts, it is 
not required that a special ledger ac- 
count shall be raised under such title to 
include the balances from the accounts 
usually carried on the ledger. 

SECTION 2. DISCOUNT AND PREMIUM 

ON CAPITAL STOCK. 

a. By the term “discount” is meant 
the excess of the par value of stocks ac- 
tually issued or assumed (and accrued 
dividends, if any, expressed in the con- 
tract of sale) over the actual cash value 
of the consideration received for such 
stocks. By the term “premium” is meant 
the excess of the actual cash value of 
the consideration received for stocks or 
assumed over the par value of such 
stock (and accrued dividends, if any). 

b. Ledger accounts shall be provided 
in which to include at the time of issue 
the discounts and premiums from each 
class of capital stock having par value, 
issued or assumed by the corporation, 
such as common, preferred, etc. Appro- 
priate entries shall also be made in these 
ledger accounts in connection with as- 
sessments levied on the stockholders or 
appropriations from surplus and reduc- 
tion of discounts, reference to which is 
made in paragraph “c” following; also 
for adjusting the premium and discount 
accounts upon reacquirement of stock 
by paragraph ‘“d” following. 

Entries in these accounts represent- 
ing net discounts shall be carried there- 
in until offset (1) by premiums realized 
on subsequent sales of the same class 
of stock (2) by assessments levied on 
the stockholders (3) by appropriations 
from profit and loss for that purpose, or 
(4) by charges to profit and loss upon 
requirement of the stock. Entries in 
these accounts representing premiums 
shall be carried therein until offset (1) 
by discounts suffered on sales of the 
same class of stock (2) by credits to 
profit and loss upon reacquirement of 
the stock. 

d. When stock which has been issued 
or assumed by a warehouseman is re- 
acquired, the difference between the 
price paid and the par value of the stock, 
or in case of stock without par value, 
the difference between the price paid and 
the value carried in account 150 “Capi- 
tal Stock,” shall be charged or credited 
to profit and loss as may be appropriate. 
Concurrently the premium or discount 
account for the particular issue of stock 
reacquired shall be adjusted through 
profit and loss to the extent of the 
premium or discount applicable to the 
shares reacquired. In making such ad- 
justment the credits and debits to profit 
and loss shall be included in accounts 315 
and 335 respectively. In case the pre- 
mium or discount realized at the prior 
sale of the stock reacquired has been in- 
cluded in an account other than the 
premivm and discount account, such ac- 
count shall be concurrently adjusted 
through pvofit and loss to the extent of 
the premium or discount previously in- 
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cluded therein with respect to the shares 
reacquired. This paragraph does not 
apply to stocks issued or assumed by 
the corporation when purchased for spe- 
cial funds and carried in the accounts 
at cost. 

e. In no case shall discount on capital 
stock be charged to or included in any 
account as a part of the cost of acquir- 
ing any property, tangible or intangible, 
or as a part of the cost of operation. 
If the warehouseman distributes all or 
any part of the net premium on its 
capital stock to stockholders, the amount 
thus distributed shall be charged to the 
appropriate premium account. 

f. Expenses in connection with the 
initial issue and sale of stock such as 
fees for drafting stock certificates; fees 
and taxes for issuing and recording 
stock certificates; cost of printing stock 
certificates; fees and commissions paid 
underwriters and brokers for marketing 
such stock; and other like expense, shall 
be included in fixed capital account 200 
“Organization.” 

SECTION 3. DISCOUNT, EXPENSE, AND 

PREMIUM ON DEBTS. 

a. By the term “discount” is meant 
the excess of the par value of the debts 
issued or assumed and the accrued in- 
terest thereon, over the actual cash 
value of the consideration received for 
such debts. 

By the term “premium” is meant the 
excess of the actual cash value of the 
consideration received for debts issued 
or assumed over the par value of such 
debts and the accrued interest thereon. 

b. By the term “expense” is meant all 
expenses in connection with the issue and 
initial sale of evidences of debt, such as 
fees for drafting mortgages and deeds 
of trust; fees and taxes for issuing and 
recording mortgages and deeds of trust; 
cost of printing bonds, certificates of in- 
debtedness, and other commercial paper; 
costs incident to obtaining governmen- 
tal authority to incur debt; fees other 
than annual charges paid for legal ser- 
vices to trustees relative to mortgage 
securities; fees and commissions paid 
underwriters and brokers for marketing 
evidences of debt; and other like ex- 
penses. Expenses incurred subsequent 
to the issue and initial sale of evidence 
of debt, such as payments to trustees 
for services in connection with the pay- 
ment of interest on or the redemption of 
debt obligations, should be charged to 
operating expense account 645 “‘Corpora- 
tion Expenses,” or other appropriate ac- 
count. 

c. Ledger accounts shall be provided 
in which to include the discount suffered, 
expenses incurred, and premiums real- 
ized at the sale of each class of debt. 
If fixed capital accounts are debited or 
credited with any portion of the dis- 
count, expense and premium on debt, the 
amount included in fixed capital ac- 
counts shall be debited or credited as 
may be appropriate to the ledger ac- 
count for discount, expense and pre- 
mium; and when entries are made debit- 
ing or crediting income accounts for 
amortization of debt discount, expense 

(Concluded on page 82 
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H. A. Haring’s 


New Business 


for Warehouses 


RESH milk is most plentiful in the spring and early 
summer, the time of the year when cows are most like- 
ly to be “fresh” and when pasturage is green and most 

luscious. That time of the year is, too, the period when 

the cost of producing milk is lowest. 
where dairymen and milk dealers have a scientific basis for 
setting the wholesale price of milk, that price is lowest 


during these months. 


As would be expected, the dealers in milk have given 


’ 
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Frozen Cream Now Becoming 


evaporated milk. 


For those cities 


a Source of New Revenue 


been through converting fresh milk into other forms, such 
as dessicated or dried milk, powdered milk, condensed or 


None of these processes, however, yields the desired re- 
sult, for the reason that when finally marketed these prod- 
ucts become substitutes for fresh fluid milk. 

As a rule, too, they are marketed through other agencies 


than the door-to-door delivery of fresh milk in bottles, 


much attention and expended considerable money trying to ence. 


perfect some method of storing milk in cold storage after 
the manner of other food products. They see the savings 
to be had if only they can devise some method to hold fresh 
milk until winter, when production is least and when costs 


are highest. 


So far as milk itself is concerned, the only progress has 


A Possible Method for Cream 


OQ far as milk is concerned these ef- 

forts have led only to defeat. With 
sweet cream, however, such is not the 
case. 

Cream differs from milk to just a suf- 
ficient extent that cream will give the 
desired results. Cream possesses less 
water than milk, more solid matter and 
more fat; and, of these three qualities, 
the first named is most important for 
this purpose. The small proportion of 
water in sweet cream renders it possible 
to freeze the cream without causing 
physical separation of the cream into 
water and butter fats—as does occur 
when milk is frozen—and cream may, 
accordingly, be frozen solid. 

When defrosted, the cream returns to 
its original condition. It is, for all in- 
tents and purposes, identically as it was 
when frozen. Its appearance and smell 
show no ill effects from being thus pre- 
served. It offers, in brief, no more seri- 
ous problems than to freeze and defrost 
pork or beef. 

The iaboratory has proved that clean 
cans of sweet cream, the cans having 
been properly sterilized and the cream 
absolutely fresh and sweet when frozen, 
may be kept indefinitely in cold storage. 
Certainly six or eight months of such 
storage may be safely undertaken. Odd 
to say, the method is so new that only to 
a limited extent do the dealers in milk 
and cream know of its practicability. 

The procedure has, it is true, been ex- 
tensively explained in the trade publi- 
cations of the dairymen’s following. The 
Department of Agriculture has done 
what it could to broadcast the economies 
of the method. But, as with all things 
new, infiltration of the practice comes 
slowly, and, in this instance, only a 

handful of cities have benefited. 








which method is the backbone of the milk dealer’s exist- 


Laboratory experiments have, therefore, been endless in 
the endeavor to find some method of preserving milk in 
cold storage, the method to be such that when removed 


from cold storage the milk would at once re-assume its 


original form. 


The Needs 


VERYWHERE the autumn months 

bring a shortage of milk. During 
September and October the pasturage 
gradually dries up. Although the herds 
are in the fields, the cows do not get 
from the grass the amount of nutriment 
that was afforded during the summer 
months. 

Of course the proper way would be for 
the farmer to supplement the shortage 
of pasture by “feeding” grain. Thus it 
would be possible to balance the skimpi- 
ness of pasturage with other feed so 
that milk production would maintain an 
even quantity. 

It is human nature, however, to do 
just the opposite, always in the hope 
that in some unknown manner the cows 
will manage to yield full pails of rich 
milk on a lessening diet. 

In late October the city dealers begin 
to appeal to dairymen to feed their 
cows, but by the time the farmers act 
on the suggestion, three or four weeks 
have slipped along and by that time the 
cows have reduced their flow of milk 
from one to six quarts apiece per day. 
The total loss of fresh milk to the city 
market is at once acute. 

As one illustration, in the city of 
Cleveland, early in November of the 
present winter fifty milk dealers of that 
city held a meeting to devise some way 
to meet the city’s shortage of milk. The 
fact that fifty dealers gathered together 
is itself significant of the acuteness of 
the situation. Through the aid of the 
Federal milk inspection service these 
dealers arranged to receive several cars 
per day of fresh milk from Wisconsin 
and Michigan, and thus they tempo- 

rarily tided over the situation. 

Nevertheless, before the end of No- 
vember, Lorain, thirty miles west of 


Cleveland, was daily short some 20,000 
gallons of milk. Other suburban com- 
munities, as well as the city itself, were 
short in rations. Many a Cleveland 
doorstep, when hurriedly the housewife 
stepped out for her breakfast supply, 
showed only one bottle of milk instead 
of the usual two, or a pint instead of a 
quart. Cream was entirely missing. 

The dealers, too, were obliged to pay 
$4 per 100 pounds of raw milk, at whole- 
sale, as compared with the usual $2.25 
to $3—the difference going not to the 
dairymen on the farms but to the rail- 
roads and other transportation compa- 
nies for carrying the supply over un- 
usual distances to Cleveland. 

Yet the dealers were helpless. The 
farmers, likewise, could do little to make 
up for their shortsightedness of Sep- 
tember and October. All were obliged to 
wait until the cows got around to a 
larger production—a process that re- 
quires three to five weeks of heavy barn 
feeding, wherein expensive grain and 
“cow feed” displace the inexpensive 
grass of nature. 

What has been recited of Cleveland 
is by no means a situation confined to 
that city. It applies in a general way 
to the entire United States, with a 
change only in the time of autumn 
when it occurs. Climate differs enough 
throughout the country that all centers 
do not have the experience at identically 
the same time. If they did, one region 
would not be in position to ship milk to 
another. 


The Fluid Milk Basis 


T times such as that described in our 
illustration, fresh cream disappears 
from the local market. In the effort to 
bring the market more milk, in quantity, 
the creameries “shift to the milk ship- 
ping basis.” This means that they dis- 
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continue the separation of cream from 
the raw milk as ordinarily they do. The 
raw milk is chilled, occasionally Pasteur- 
ized, but is at once shipped. 

In this manner the total quantity 
available is increased. However griev- 
ous it may seem not to obtain sweet 
cream, that disadvantage is less serious 
than it would have been to have no 
fresh milk at all. Cream is then sup- 
plied, if required, from the manufac- 
tured brands on the market (evaporated, 
dried, condensed, etc.) The creameries 
themselves ship milk, not cream. Being 
wholly unable to supply enough cream 
and milk to satisfy their community, 
they deliver fluid milk on as equitable a 
basis as they can. 


Frozen Sweet Cream 


UCH situations may be largely re- 

lieved by storing sweet cream dur- 
ing the season of plenty against the sea- 
son of short supply. 

The method is rather simple. Dairies 
or dealers merely deliver to a cold stor- 
age plant their daily surplus of sweet 
cream during the spring and summer 
months. The cream is then frozen in 
the sharp freezer of the cold storage 
warehouse. 

Cream, for this purpose, is generally 
in cans that hold 2 to 4 gallons. The 
cans have straight sides, being the same 
diameter from bottom to top, so as to 
offer no chance for bulging or unequal 
expansion in the freezing process. The 
cans have a plain top, that fits outside 
the can rather than inside. If cans of 
10 gallons’ capacity are used, the ex- 
pansion is so great that the containers 
bulge, sometimes burst, whereas a can 
of eight-inch diameter, holding from 
2 to 4 gallons, will not swell at all. It 
is, for some reason, the nature of sweet 
cream that the center, known as the 
“core,” will “spout at the top.” 

For this reason the cans are not filled 
to the top. The contents are usually 
about eight inches below the top—more 
than a gallon under the gross capacity 
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DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building 


- HE $12,000,000 warehousing and 
shipping facilities at the South Water 
Market terminal in Chicago, already 
partially finished, were given full sanc- 
tion recently by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commissfon. 

The Commission authorized the Chi- 
cago Produce Terminal Co., the cor- 
poration which is building the terminal, 
to acquire and construct the necessary 
facilities, authorized the stock issue nec- 
essary, and approved the acquisition of 
controlling interests in the terminal 
company by the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe and the Illinois Central Rail- 
roads. 

Upon completion the terminal is to 
have a capacity of about 3300 cars, and 
will handle between 600 and 800 new 
cars each day, allowing for delays in 
unloading, icing and reconsigning. 

On June 30 the terminal consisted of 


DEVELOPING NEW BUSINESS 


of the can. Then, as the cream freezes, 
the core rises like a fountain. If the 
cover is left on the can, it is forced off. 
The proper method, therefore, is to re- 
move the lids as the cans are set for 
freezing. This promotes the spouting 
of the core, because the bottom of the 
can will then freeze more rapidly than 
the top. 

Cream, for this purpose, is stored in 
the “sharp freezer” space of the cold 
storage plant. It requires low tempera- 
ture. It must be frozen “solid” and held 
in this condition. 

When, however, the cream has once 
been frozen, the covers to the cans may 
be replaced. The cans themselves may 
then be laid on their sides. Often they 
are ranked to the ceiling of the sharp 
freezer, about as any other commodity 
would be that is packed in containers. 
The frozen cream is not mussy or messy 
on the warehouse fioor. It presents no 
handling problems. 

Possibly no evidence is stronger that 
this method of keeping sweet cream is 
rather new than this observation: Dur- 
ing a period of five weeks in October- 
November of this present winter I saw 
sweet cream thus stored in five cold stor- 
age plants. In every plant the cans 
were shining with their newness. Hardly 
a single can had ever been used before. 
I do not recall seeing even one that was 
not bright and shiny. 


The Dealers Must Be Shown the Way 


F the five storage plants in which 

fresh cream was seen, three had de- 
veloped the business. They had gone to 
local dealers and explained the possi- 
bility of storing cream. The dealers, like 
so many of their kind, had been so en- 
grossed in the daily grind of delivering 
milk and answering the telephone that 
they had not discovered what their com- 
petitors in other cities were doing. It 
remained for the cold storage man to 
call to their attention one feature of 
their own business. 


about 76 acres of land, on which had 
already been constructed 23 miles of 
side tracks, an auction house with a 
140-car capacity, a concrete-paved de- 
livery yard with a capacity of 410 cars, 
a classification yard having a 1000-car 
capacity, an inspection yard having a 
335-car capacity, water tank, yard 
offices and icing trestles. 


Construction Ahead 


There yet remains to be built about 
23 miles of side track, a new auction 
house of slightly larger capacity than 
the present one, a house for unloading 
bananas, and minor mechanical facilities. 

The record of the case shows that 
before 1925 the wholesale fruit and vege- 
table trade of Chicago was located on 
South Water Street, but that because of 
congestion it was determined by the city 
to widen the thoroughfare, thus depriv- 
ing many of the produce merchants 
there of their quarters. 


D1 


Rates 


T* quoting for this business it is well 
to remember that receipts into stor- 
age may be in small lots. If, of course, 
the source is a distant one and the cream 
enters storage from railroad shipments, 
a carload at a time may be expected, 
but, if receipts are to be the daily sur- 
plusage of local creameries or local deal- 


ers, the incoming lots may be small. 


Withdrawals, too, may be in small 
lots. 

It is therefore wise to come to agree- 
ment as to handling in and out. 

It sometimes happens, furthermore, 
that the owner will desire lots with- 
drawn from the “sharp freezer” space 
and transferred into higher tempera- 
ture cold storage rooms for a few days 
in order to begin the defrosting. Dealers 
will, almost without exception, possess 
cold storage capacities of their own, but 
none of them will have “sharp freezer” 
facilities. For this very low tempera- 
ture they are obliged to come to the 
professional cold storage man. 

As to rates to be charged, it is difficult 
to give an idea. The business is so new 
that few houses have had more than 
two seasons’ experience. Most of them 
are in their first year of this commodity. 
They have based their quotations on the 
space occupied per can for the tem- 
perature available, with handling 
charges as usually quoted in Chicago 
cold storage plants. The commodity it- 
self is one that will bear a reasonable 
charge, sweet cream having a retail 
value of 70 cents to $1 per quart, $2.50 
to $4 per gallon. 

At times of cream surplus, the dealer 
(or the dairyman) faces only two alter- 
natives: either lose the cream or convert 
it into something else (butter, cheese, 
manufactured cream). 

Not until recently has it been possible 
to augment these two alternatives by a 
third choice—freezing the cream in cold 
storage and using it, at a later date, in 
its original form of sweet cream. 





C. Approves Market Terminal in Chicago 


The produce merchants’ association 
then selected the site near the junction 
of Blue River and Racine Avenues, ar- 
ranged to construct improvements, and 
formed a committee to study terminal 
facilities. The terminal is the out- 
growth of arrangements which followed. 
Certain lands owned by each railroad 
are turned over to the terminal cor- 
poration, with the option of repurchase 
under certain restrictions. 

The two railroads have subscribed for 
60,000 shares each of the capital stock 
of the company. Of the revenue, after 
a working fund has been set aside, an 
amount up to the total due each car- 
rier will be apportioned in the same 
proportion contributed. Each will then 
receive one-twelfth of 3 per cent annu- 
ally of the total amount it has paid for 
‘apital stock and expenditures. Finally, 
any remaining revenue from operation 
will go to the respective railroads in 
the same proportion as in the first in- 
stance. —R. S. 
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Attaching Goods and Receipts 
EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 


Warehousing: If we issue a nego- 

tiable receipt on a consignment of 
canned goods, and somebody brings an 
attachment, can they attach the goods, 
or must they attach the warehouse re- 
ceipt? What is our position in the mat- 
ter? If we had issued a non-negotiable 
receipt would it change the situation? 

My attention was called to a case in 
the Imperial Valley where some cotton 
was placed in a warehouse and an at- 
tachment was brought against the goods, 
but it was claimed that it would not 
hold as the negotiable warehouse receipt 
should have been attached instead of the 
goods. 

Will appreciate your clearing me up 
on this situation. 

In regard to taxes, on the first of 
March county taxes will attach to all 
property. What is the responsibility of 
the warehouseman in regard to taxes? 
Is the law any different as applied to 
household goods and to general mer- 
chandise?—Pacific and Orient Dock. 

Answer :—Generally speaking, attach- 
ment proceedings cannot be effectively 
instituted with respect to stored goods 
on which negotiable receipts are issued, 
because the creditor is unable to iden- 
tify the actual owner of the goods. This 
is true because a negotiable receipt may 
pass from hand to hand without knowl- 
edge of either the warehouseman or the 
creditor. 

On the other hand, if the creditor has 
positive information of the ownership of 
the receipt and its holder is the debtor, 
he may attach the goods and the receipt, 
thereby preventing further negotiation 
of the receipt into the hands of innocent 
purchasers. 

If a non-negotiable receipt is issued, 
the situation is quite different, because 
under these circumstances the creditor 
has positive knowledge that the debtor 
owns the goods. 

With regard to taxation of merchan- 
dise stored in a warehouse, the owner of 
the goods always is liable for State 
taxes, irrespective of the location of his 
business. 

You should consult a local attorney 
familiar with the details of your State 
and municipal laws, because the amount 
of taxes payable is dependent on the 
kind of goods stored. 





Conditional Bill of Sale 


' EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 
Warehousing: We have a lot of 
goods, in our warehouse, which have 








By Leo T. Parker 


been in our care for about six months, 
during which time the storage charges 
have been paid by the customer. 

These goods were purchased from one 
of the furniture stores on a conditional 
bill of sale signed by the customer. 
There is a clause in the bill of sale 
authorizing the furniture store to take 
possession of these goods at any time, 
without process of law, if at any time it 
deems itself insecure or the customer 
does not keep up his payments on the 
furniture. The conditional bill of sale is 
not registered. 

The customer has discontinued making 
payments on the furniture and refuses 








What Don’t You Know? 


ME: PARKER answers legal 
questions on warehousing, 
transfer and automotive affairs. 

There is no charge for this ser- 
vice. 

Write us your problems. Pub- 
lication of inquiries and replies 
gives worth-while information to 
you and to your fellows in busi- 
ness! 








to pay the balance of the account. The 
total cost of the goods is about $650, on 
which he has paid about $350. 

The furniture store claim they have 
the right to take possession of these 
goods, on account of the clause in the 
conditional sales contract which the cus- 
tomer has signed. Have we the au- 
thority to turn the goods over to the 
furniture store without the permission 
of the customer?—B. G. Costich & Sons, 
Ine. 


Answer:—The legal procedure under 
which the furniture company may ac- 
quire possession of the furniture must 
be in strict compliance with the local 
State statutes. The fact that the condi- 
tional contract of sale, executed by your 
customer to the furniture company, con- 
tains a clause by which the latter may 
repossess the merchandise if the pur- 
chaser fails to pay for the same, does 
not give you authority, upon mere de- 
mand by the furniture company, to de- 
liver the furniture to the latter. 

You, of course, may turn these goods 
over to the furniture company and prob- 
ably no ill consequences will result. On 
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the other hand, if the purchaser of the 
furniture should decide to litigate the 
contract and the Court should decide 
that the conditional contract of sale 
does not delegate authority to the furni- 
ture company to repossess the furniture, 
you would be liable. 

Therefore, it would be best for you to 
refuse to deliver the furniture to the 
furniture company until the latter, by 
proper Court procedure, obtains an 
order requesting you to deliver this fur- 
niture to the original seller. 


—— 


Warehouseman Liable for Highest 
Value of Converted Goods 


N Jordan v. Hudgens, 143 S. E. 811, 

it was proved that a warehouseman 
sold, without consent of the owner, cer- 
tain stored merchandise. The owner 
sued the warehouseman for the highest 
value of the goods from the time of the 
conversion to the date of the trial. The 
lower Court rendered a verdict against 
the warehouseman, who appealed the 
case, contending that he should not be 
liable for the highest value of the goods. 
However, the higher Court sustained the 
lower Court’s decision, saying: 

“And the measure of damages in a 
case of this character is the value of the 
property converted with interest there- 
on, and the jury may—not must—the 
jury may give the highest value of the 
property converted up to the time of the 
trial.” 


—_—_____—_—____ 


Partners Personally Liable 


P eese-enmager] speaking, the several 
members of a partnership are liable 
for a debt contracted by the firm. How- 
ever, it is important to know that the 
law is different with respect to damages 
effected by motor trucks owned and op- 
erated by partnership warehouse firms. 
For example, in Soberg v. Sanders, 
220 N. W. 781, it was disclosed that a 
pedestrian, who was crossing an inter- 
secting street, reached the center of the 
street when he was run into and knocked 
down by another pedestrian running in 
the opposite direction. After he fell a 
motor truck, which had been parked at 
the curb, was started by its driver and 
inflicted serious injury to the pedestrian. 
The motor truck belonged to a part- 
nership consisting of three members. At 
the time of the accident the truck was 
being operated by an employee of this 
partnership. The injured pedestrian 
did not file suit against the partnership 
firm, but instituted legal proceedings 
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against one of the members named 
Sanders. 

The lower Court held Sanders not lia- 
able for the injuries sustained, but the 
higher Court reversed this verdict, ex- 
plaining the law on the subject as fol- 
lows: 

“A debt is that which one person is 
bound to pay to another either presently 
or at some future period; something 
which may be the subject of a suit as a 
debt, and not something to which the 
party may be entitled as damages in 
consequence of a failure to perform a 
duty or keep an engagement. . Un- 
der the common law the members of a 
partnership firm are jointly and sever- 
ally liable for the tortious act of one 
of the partners, or of an agent or ser- 
vant of the partnership, if committed 
in the course of his employment.” 


New Ruling on Taxation of Stored 
Property 


JT | NTIL recently the State law of Wis- 

'econsin provided for taxation of all 
property in the State on May 1 each 
year. The result was that a great deal 
of property was withheld from shipment 
and did not find its way into the State 
until after this date in each year. For 
this reason Wisconsin citizens lost ware- 
house business, insurance business, cart- 
age business, and other benefits which 
would naturally have accrued to them. 

As disclosed in the recent case of 
State v. Tiesberg, 220 N. W. 217, the 
Legislature enacted a law, similar to 
that in force presently in other States, 
as follows: 

“Merchandise placed in storage in the 
original package in a commercial stor- 
age warehouse shall while so in storage 
be considered in transit and not subject 
to taxation.” 

Prior to May, 1925, Bloch Brothers 
Co., a Wisconsin corporation, owned six 
warehouses and stored tobacco in these 
warehouses. In May, 1925, the Bloch 
company was organized as a Delaware 
corporation and about the same time 
the Tobacco Warehouse Corporation, 
also a Delaware corporation, was or- 
ganized, in order to furnish a suitable 
method of financing the largely in- 
creased volume of business of the Wis- 
consin corporation. The Tobacco Ware- 
house Corporation purchased the ware- 
houses from the Wisconsin Bloch cor- 
poration, together with the machinery 
and equipment, for $82,420.86. It then 
engaged in the business of storing to- 
bacco, issuing negotiable warehouse re- 
ceipts therefor. 

The Delaware corporation of Bloch 
Brothers Co. rented from the Tobacco 
Warehouse Corporation a warehouse in 
Edgerton, Wis., used for the processing 
of tobacco. An agreement was made 
whereby the latter obligated itself to 
furnish whatever space might be re- 
quired for the storage of the tobacco of 
the Bloch company, at the rate of four 
cents per month per case or bale and one 
cent per month per bundle of tobacco. 
These rates enabled it to do a profitable 
business. 


LEGAL 


The assessor of the city of Edgerton 
placed on the assessment roll 2,541,001 
pounds of Connecticut and Ohio tobacco 
belonging to the Bloch company which 
was in storage May 1, in the original 
packages in which it had been received 
at the warehouses of the Tobacco Ware- 
house Corporation in Edgerton. 

The warehouse corporation filed suit 
to prevent the assessor from collecting 
taxes on these goods. It is interesting 
to observe that the higher Court held 
the warehouseman not bound to pay 
these taxes, saying: 

“There can be no serious controversy 
that the tobacco stored was not goods, 
wares, and merchandise but it is claimed 
that the warehouse in which the goods 
were stored was not a commercial stor- 
age warehouse. . . . The warehouseman 
in this case accepts and stores merchan- 
dise for profit, and against the mer- 
chandise so stored issues negotiable 
warehouse receipts, transacts this busi- 
ness for the general public, so far as its 
warehouse capacity permits. If this is 
not a commercial storage warehouse, it 
would be difficult to find one answering 
that description. . Clearly the mer- 
chandise in question was merchandise 
stored in a commercial storage ware- 
house, and therefore exempt under the 
statute. The merchandise in controversy, 
being 2,541,001 pounds of tobacco, of the 
value of $177,850, was not subject to 
assessment by the assessor of the city 
of Edgerton.” 


—----+—-— 


Warehouseman Liable for Loss by Fire 


'T is well established that a warehouse- 
man who transports goods as a legal 
common carrier is liable as an insurer 
against loss or injury to the shipment. 
However, it is important to know that 
the warehouseman is relieved of liability 
if he was induced by fraud or misrepre- 
sentations of the owner to accept the 
goods for shipment. 

On the other hand, such fraudulent 
statements must be relied upon by the 
warehouseman, or he is not permitted to 
avoid or reduce his common law liability. 

For instance, in Arnold & Son Trans- 
fer & Storage Co. v. Weisiger, 6 S. W. 
(2d) 1086, it was disclosed that the Ar- 
nold company agreed to transfer by mo- 
tor trucks a large quantity of furniture, 
household goods, and wearing apparel 
for the owners from Louisville, Ky., to 
Hendersonville, Tenn. While in transit 
the entire shipment was destroyed by 
fire. 

The owners sued the storage company 
for the value of the furniture on the 
contention that the latter was a common 
carrier and, therefore, liable as an in- 
surer for loss or injury to the shipped 
goods. 

The storage company attempted to 
avoid liability on the ground that the 
owners had falsely stated the value of 
the shipment to be $1,500 when in fact 
the goods were $5,829, and that this 
fraud was practised for the purpose of 
obtaining a lower rate of transporta- 
tion. 


However, in view of the testimony 
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that an employee of the storage com- 
pany examined the goods before making 
the contract of shipment and, further, 
that he was aware that the value of the 
merchandise greatly exceeded $1,500, the 
Court held the storage company liable 
for $3,200 damages, stating the law as 
follows: 

“The carrier could not have been de- 


_frauded, as the goods were not hidden 


or of a peculiar character, but consisted 
simply of furniture and ordinary house- 
hold goods, about which the carrier was 
as well advised as the shipper... . It 
appears that the agent was familiar 
with the property and knew as weil as 
the owner the probable value of it. It 
was apparent to the most casual! ob- 
server that the property was worth 
more than $1,500. There was at least 
one single article that was worth ap- 
proximately that sum. . It does not 
appear that the appellant [storage com- 
pany] was deceived. The property was 
exhibited to it, and it was not in a sealed 
package or a closed box. It knew ex- 
actly what was to be delivered to it, and 
the facts shown do not bring the case 
within the rule of estoppel or fraud.” 

On the other hand, it is important for 
the warehouseman to observe the facts 
in the leading case of Illinois v. Fon- 
tame, 289 S. W. 263. In this case it 
was shown that valuable jewelry which 
was packed in a trunk without the 
knowledge of the carrier was stolen by 
the latter’s employee. The carrier was 
relieved from liability because the owner 
had failed to impart information of the 
unusual value of the shipment. 

This Court explained that negligence 
on the part of the shipper in failing 
to disclose the value of the shipment, 
in combination with the misrepresenta- 
tions, resulted in the carrier failing to 
exercise the required degree of care, to 
safeguard the goods against theft, pro- 
portionate to the value of the shipment. 


Corporation Liable for Acts of Its 
Officer 


YENERALLY, a corporation is bound 
by any and all contracts made by its 
officers although the proceedings are ir- 
regular, or the contract is made without 
authority, providing the corporation 
benefits from the contract. 

For example, in Liverpool & London v 
Aleman, 117 So. 554, it was disclosed 
that the directors of a corporation 
adopted a resolution to borrow money 
without obtaining the stockholders’ ap- 
proval and without entering the same on 
the book. A mortgage was given on the 
company’s property to secure the loan. 
Later the corporation’s plant burned and 
the holder of the mortgage demanded 
payment of the mortgage and of the in- 
surance money. The corporation con- 
tested the case on the grounds that the 
loan made by the holder of the mortgage 
was not legal because it had not been 
authorized or given in legal form. How- 
ever, the Court held the holder of the 
mortgage entitled to payment, stating 
the law as follows: 

“The term ultra vires has been ap- 
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plied to acts of directors or officers 
which are outside and beyond the scope 
of their authority, and therefore are in- 
vasions of the rights of stockholders, but 
which are within the powers of the cor- 
poration . . A corporation which has 
received the consideration of a contract 
is not allowed to defend against an ac- 
tion on the contract on the grounds that 
the provisions of its charter . . were 
not complied with by the officer acting 
for the corporation in the execution of 
the contract.” 


When Warehouseman Is Liable for 
Injuries Caused By Contractors 


ENERALLY speaking, a warehouse- 

man who employs a contractor is 
liable for injuries only when the con- 
tractor is hired to perform work under 
the direct supervision of the warehouse- 
man, or his authorized employee. Under 
these circumstances the contractor is 
legally the warehouseman’s employee 
and, therefore, the warehouseman is li- 
able. If, however, the contractor is em- 
ployed to do certain work and the ware- 
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houseman does not control the contrac- 
tor’s workmen, the warehouseman is not 
liable for negligence of the contractor or 
his employees. 

For example, in Harmony v. Under- 
wood, 161 N. E. 924, it was disclosed 
that a person filed suit to recover dam- 
ages for personal injuries. The testi- 
mony disclosed that the owner of prop- 
erty contracted with the Libby Contract- 
ing Co. to repair a driveway. In per- 
forming the work the contractor had 
placed some crushed stone on a sidewalk 
over which a person stumbled. 

It is interesting to observe that the 
lower Court held the injured person en- 
titled to recover $5,500 damages. How- 
ever, the higher Court reversed this ver- 
dict, explaining the law on the subject 
as follows: 

“The Libby Company was an indepen- 
dent contractor employed to the do the 
work for a lump price, and there is not 
a particle of evidence sustaining the al- 
legation of the petition that the work 
was done by the defendant [property 
owner] or any of its employees... . 
We do not question the rule holding the 
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defendant liable for lack of ordinary 
care in keeping its sidewalks free from 
nuisance or obstructions which would 
reasonably be anticipated as likely to 
cause danger.” 


Declaration of Value 


“ OMPENSATION for goods lost in 

transit cannot be recovered under 
interstate laws if shipper fails to de- 
clare the character and value of goods 
at the time of shipment.” 

This was a ruling of the Massachu- 
setts Superior Court handed down at 
Newburyport, Mass., Dec. 6, in the jury 
trial of the case of Rose Goldberg v. 
Luckenback Steamship Co., wherein the 
plaintiff sought to recover $400 for the 
loss of a fur coat, several silk dresses 
and other personal goods packed in a 
case shipped from Los Angeles to New- 
buryport with other articles. When the 
box arrived, the plaintiff claimed, the 
garments were missing. 

The jury rendered her a verdict of 
$50 for the ordinary personal property 
alleged to be missing. 


Houston Warehouse Firm’s Window Displays Attract New Business 


HE Houston Central Warehouse Co., 

Inc., Houston, uses various methods 
of teaching patrons and prospects that 
it gives the advantages of a local 
branch. Suggestive and educational win- 
dow displays comprise the latest extra 
service given by this Texas firm. 

Clinton Holladay, the company’s pres- 
ident, finding that retailers of every 
trade, and jobbers, supply houses and 
newspapers, were getting good results 
from suggestive displays, saw the pos- 
sibilities of bringing this merchandising 
method into the warehouse and dis- 
tribution field. 

Since the first window was com- 
pleted at a cost of one hundred dol- 
lars, displays have appeared each 
week since May 12 of this year. 
These displays are given free space 
for an entire week; then the display 
is changed to the merchandise of 
some other client. 





Where there is a representative 
of the client located in an office at 








the warehouse or other section of the 
city, or when some local broker repre- 
sents the shipper, the representative is 
advised of this added service that he 
may have in regular turn with the other 
customers of the firm. : 

Fcr the customer who has no repre- 
sentative on hand, a personal letter to 
the shipper, advising him of this dis- 
play service, is apt to bring sufficient 
cardboard cut-outs and other articles 
necessary for trimming an attractive 
window. In some instances, this mate- 


rial is on hand in this warehouse with 
the other merchandise of the client. 
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Then, with the liberal use of crepe pa- 
per, neatly lettered placards, colorful 
backgrounds and dummies of the mer- 
chandise, an effective display is_ ob- 
tained. 

Photographs of these displays tell the 
warehouse firm’s story to the client, just 
as the window tells the shipper’s story 
to the public. Photographs are made 
of each display and copies are for- 
warded to the customers with a mere 
mention that this is just another one 
of the many small services extended by 
the Houston firm. Regardless of whether 
this service is small or large, it is the 
direct means of winning some 
added good will and an increased 
account from shippers and jobbers. 

Located on the San Jacinto 
Street viaduct that crosses the 
Buffalo Bayou, the display win- 
dow is a sales creator, as_ prob- 
ably no other place in Houston re- 


oer 
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ceives more traffic than this par- 
ticular viaduct. 
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Motor Trucks and Off-Track Stations Urged by IL. C. C. 


as Solution of Freight Terminal Problems 


Present Methods of Some of the Carriers Held to Be Prejudicial 


and Contrary to the Interstate Commerce Act 


By GEORGE H. MANNING 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 

Washington Bureau, 

1163 National Press Building. 

HE solution of the freight terminal problems of 

Greater New York, particularly Manhattan Island, 

lies in the abandonment of lighters, car floats and 
pier stations and the use of motor trucks and inland or 
off-track freight stations, it is declared by Harry C. Ames, 
examiner of the Interstate Commerce Commission, in an 
exhaustive report on the Commission’s investigation of 
New York conditions. 

The present use of motor trucks by the railroads in de- 
livering freight by use of the so-called constructive station 
or constructive lighterage is illegal and should be stopped, 
Mr. Ames declares. He also condemns store-door delivery 
by the railroads, but he finds that the inland stations main- 
tained on Manhattan Island by some of the railroads are 
both legal and practical and recommends that this service 


be extended. 


hi investigation was ordered by 
the Commission in June, 1927, be- 
cause of a question as to the legality of 
the tariffs published by some of the rail- 
roads serving New York covering con- 
structive and off-track stations. Later 
certain of the railroads proposed to stop 
these services, and on petition by ship- 


and many others. 


delivery and 


ference, United States Trucking Corp., 


The very features of the harbor which 
have given New York its place as a sea- 
port have made it one of the most diffi- 
cult of American cities for the receipt, 
interchange of 
freight, the Examiner points out. 


He admits, however, that the Commission is without 
power to force the railroads to establish inland or off-track 
terminals or to use trucks and explains that the end can be 
accomplished only by voluntary cooperation by railroads 
and shippers and that the change in service must be 
cradual. 

The report is one of the most comprehensive discussions 
of the use of the motor truck in freight terminal service 
that has ever been issued, and its principles apply not only 
to New York but also to every other city where freight 
terminals are congested and facilities unsatisfactory. 

So important does Mr. Ames consider the motor truck 
in the freight terminal of the future that he suggests to 
the Commission that it ask Congress for authority to re- 
quire railroads to employ trucks for handling freight when 
conditions warrant, and to control truck delivery in ter- 


minals. 


developed the constructive station, em- 
ploying trucking companies to unload 
freight on the Jersey side and cart it 
across the river, but instead of deposit- 
ing it at an actual station, the trucks 
continue to the doors of the consignees. 
When the truck passes the pier head, 
the point of the railroad’s pier station, 
the railroad ceases to be responsible for 


railroad 
Until 


pers, the Commission suspended the pro- 
posal, keeping the practice in effect 
pending the investigation. 

The examiner now recommends that 
the Commission permit the roads to stop 
these uses of motor trucks and also that 
it require other lines to abandon similar 
practices, the grounds being that they 
are contrary to the sections of the inter- 
state commerce Act forbidding prefer- 
ence or prejudice in the service afforded 
competing shippers. 

The hearings before Examiner Ames 
were attended by a large number of 
representatives of railroads, shippers, 
and freight handlers. Among the organ- 
izations represented by attorneys were 
the Merchants’ Association of New 
York, Brooklyn Eastern District Ter- 
minal, Bush Terminal Co., Warehouse- 
men’s Association of the Port of New 
York, Merchant Truckmen’s Bureau of 
New York, Terminal Truckmen’s Con- 


recently all the railroads terminating on 
the New Jersey shore of the Hudson 
have served New York City by lighters 
or car floats, unloading carload freight 
and making delivery at stations on the 
piers. Since the war, however, the Erie, 
Lehigh, and Pennsylvania lines have es- 
tablished off-track or inland stations on 
Manhattan Island back from the water- 
front. In principle these island stations 
are the same as the pier stations or off- 
track stations used in some other cities, 
and the examiner finds them legal and 
useful, and recommends that such facili- 
ties be increased. These three railroads 
employ the United States Trucking Corp. 
to unload cars at their New Jersey yards, 
truck the goods across the river, and 
deposit them at the inland stations, 
where consignees take possession as at 
any railroad station. It is a substitu- 
tion of trucking for lighterage. 

To meet this competition other lines 


the freight, and the trucker ceases to be 
the agent for the carrier and becomes 
the agent of the consignee. The truck- 
man is paid by the railroad for the haul 
to the pier-head, but collects from the 
consignee for the haul beyond. 

This system was also used by the New 
Haven line, which has terminals in the 
Bronx, but which served Manhattan 
Island by a constructive station along 
the line of 59th street. To meet this 
competition the New York Central, the 
only line having physical rail connec- 
tions with Manhattan Island, developed 
the constructive lighterage to all points 
within the lighterage limits of New 
York harbor, under which the truckman 
acts as the railroad’s agent until he 
passes near one of the regular lighter- 
age points, after which he is the agent 
of the consignee and collects from him 
for hauling beyond the lighterage point. 
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The constructive station and construc- 
tive lighterage services were popular 
with shippers because they eliminated 
congestion and delay incident to receiv- 
ing freight at pier stations, and as the 
truck was already loaded when it reached 
the constructive station, it continued on 
to the shipping door of the consignee 
without delay, and without extra hand- 
ling, thereby eliminating a loading 
charge. The service amounted practi- 
cally to store door delivery by the rail- 
roads except that the railroad’s respon- 
sibility and obligations ceased when the 
truck passed the lighterage point. Other 
sections of Greater New York began de- 
manding the same _ service, Brooklyn, 
the Bronx, and particularly the cities of 
Northern New Jersey. Therefore the 
railroads sought to stop the service en- 
tirely, except for the physical off-track 
stations operated by three of the lines. 
The New Haven, however, sought to 
continue its constructive station service 
in the hope of eliminating expensive pier 
stations, and the New York Central 
sought to meet this competition by re- 
taining its constructive lighterage on 
traffic from New England. 

Something must be done to eliminate, 
or at least to supplement, the pier sta- 
tions along the Manhattan waterfront, 
declares Examiner Ames, and he sees 
no way of doing it except through the 
use of motor truck. Waterfront space 
is too valuable for use as_ railroad 
freight depots, he says, and in addition 
the present system of the pier stations 
is a hardship to both railroads and 
shippers. The railroads are required to 
unload carload freight, which they do 
in very few other cities, and to main- 
tain expensive lighterage and carfloat 
equipment as well as the pier stations. 
The traffic congestion on and near the 
piers is at times intolerable, as is also 
the difficulty of locating the particular 
pile of freight on the pier, getting it 
loaded, and having it checked out by 
the station employees, says Mr. Ames. 
Theft and pilferage are common at the 

piers, he says. 


Labor Conditions Criticized 


The Examiner takes particular pains 
to condemn the public loaders who op- 
erate on the piers, declaring: 

“Tt has been pointed out that the con- 
signee’s vehicle must go on the piers to 
receive his freight. Theoretically he is 
permitted to load his own vehicle. But 
actually he is prevented from doing so 
by a band of individuals self-styled as 
public loaders. These men have an or- 
ganization of some sort which has affil- 
iation with the International Longshore- 
man’s Association, which, in turn, is 
affiliated with the Teamsters’ Union. By 
means of this relation they are in posi- 
tion to and do force their presence on 
the piers, and partly because of the same 
affiliation, but principally by physical 
prowess and intimidation, they force 
their employment by the shipping pub- 
lic. In any event, they infest the pier 
stations and, although witnesses for each 
railroad disavowed railroad authoriza- 
tion for their presence on the piers, they 


admitted that they were a ‘necessary 
evil’ and that to eject them would in all 
probability cause a strike and a tie-up of 
the harbor. 

“From testimony of record they are 
wholly without principle in their deal- 
ings with the public. They will locate 
that freight which can be handled quick- 
ly and with profit in preference to other 
freight, and will leave the truck of a 
customer with whom they deal on credit, 
to load for one who offers cash. In short, 
so far as the matter of loading is con- 
cerned, they are autocrats of the piers, 
and the capacity of the piers to handle 
business is virtually in the hands of 
these men. No one cares to offend them, 
whether it be the railroad, the teamster, 
or the shipper. To illustrate the ex- 
treme caution prevalent in this respect, 
a witness for a large trucking company 
was asked the direct question whether 
it was sometimes necessary to bribe these 
men to get prompt service. He replied: 


“We Make Them Presents’’ 


“*T do not like that term. We make 
them presents, yes.’ 

“Of course, it may be urged that in- 
asmuch as the consignees are compelled 
by necessity to receive their freight from 
pier facilities, it is better to have the 
truck loaded by labor experienced in that 
respect. That might be true if these 
loaders were employed by and answer- 
able to responsible authority. The re- 
sult of the present practice is that a 
tribute is levied against Manhattan 
shippers in receiving their freight. The 
practice can not be too strongly con- 
demned, and the pier stations should be 
immediately cleared of this class of 
labor.” 

The railroads wishing to abandon the 
service point out that the constructive 
service is not used to the extent which 
they had anticipated and has not re- 
lieved the piers of congestion. The ser- 
vice is not used at all on out-bound ship- 
ments, making the trucking expenses 
heavy by reason of the hauls being all 
in one direction. Furthermore, as the 
freight is still in the custody of the 
railroads, they cannot charge demur- 
rage when cars are not unloaded prompt- 
ly in the Jersey yards because of 
shippers’ inability to receive the goods 
at once. 

Examiner Ames propounds the ques- 
tion whether it can be fairly said that 
the railroads should abandon all forms 
of truck coordination except that used by 
the three lines sustaining inland sta- 
tions. He says: 

“To answer affirmatively would be to 
concede that the pier stations leave 
nothing to be desired in the matter of 
terminal facilities and that the use of 
trucks in terminal service is not a step 
of progress. The record is convincing 
that the carriers should make every ef- 
fort to avail themselves of truck trans- 
portation and coordination on Manhat- 
tan Island to the end that the expensive 
pier stations may gradually be discon- 
tinued.” 

Only three possible ways of using 
trucks in solving the New York ter- 
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minal problem are seen by Examiner 
Ames—the constructive station as now 
practiced, complete store-door delivery 
by the railroads, and inland or off-track 
stations after the pattern of those now 
maintained by the Erie, Lehigh Valley 
and Pennsylvania. After a thorough 
discussion of each form, he decides that 
the inland station is the solution and he 
outlines the form which this service 
should take. 


Constructive Stations 


Regarding the constructive station, the 
system now in use on Manhattan Island, 
Examiner Ames says: 

“There is no question that the service, 
considered entirely by itself and as a 
convenient means of completing a tariff 
obligation to deliver freight at a point 
beyond the physical rails of a carrier, is 
both expeditious and economical. It is 
the competitive situation which results 
from it that may lead to a vicious circle. 
In other words, the principle of con- 
structive-station service is sound, but 
the competitive conditions growing out 
of it are the root of any unlawfulness 
which may result, and it is these com- 
petitive conditions which, in the final 
analysis, must be the foundation of 
Commission approval or disapproval in 
a given case. 

“Consider it first of all from the 
standpoint of competing shippers. At 
present the service is provided only on 
Manhattan Island. If Manhattan Island 
could be isolated from a rate and ser- 
vice standpoint, the solution would be 
easy. But it is not so isolated. Its ship- 
pers are in active competition with those 
in the other boroughs of New York and 
with those in the metropolitan district 
of northern New Jersey. The same 
freight rates apply to all, and when the 
constructive stations were established no 
change was made in that basis. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that any saving or ad- 
vantage which Manhattan shippers re- 

ceive in the way of cartage expense op- 
erates to the relative disadvantage of 
their competitors who pay like rates 
and normal cartage. Already boroughs 
of Brooklyn and Queens, and the north- 
ern New Jersey cities are on record de- 
manding the service for themselves if it 
is to be continued on Manhattan. The 
allowances now paid to the truckmen for 
this service compensates them for load- 
ing costs. This may be explained by 
pointing out that the carriers serving 
Manhattan are now unloading carload 
freight at piers through their own dis- 
ability. But to say that a similar al- 
lowance should not be made to truckmen 
operating constructive stations where 
carriers are not now compelled to unload 
freight, would be translating a disability 
into a distinct advantage. Nor could the 
claim of these other communities be 
denied on the ground that the carriers, 
not being able to reach New York with 
their rails, must provide some means of 
serving it and can, therefore, resort to 
trucks. It is well settled that the car- 
riers have long since extended their rails 
to New York by means of car floats. 
“The constructive station on Manhat- 
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tan, therefore, is an added facility 
which, if of disadvantage to Manhattan 
shippers, may be rightfully demanded by 
competing shippers in the same rate dis- 
trict. It will, of course, be immediately 
urged that if the constructive-station is 
correct in principle, its spread to other 
localities should not be a bar to its adop- 
tion. But, it must be borne in mind that 
in many localities, already adequately 
served by on-track facilities, it might re- 
sult in an unwarranted duplication of 
delivery facilities. 


Carrier Competition 


“Now let us consider it from the 
standpoint of carrier competition. The 
allowance paid by the west-side lines for 
the haul to the - constructive station 
covers the cost of unloading from car to 
truck. This puts the loaded truck on 
West Street, Manhattan Island, at rail- 
road expense. All that the truckman has 
to collect from the consignee is an 
amount sufficient to reimburse him for 
the extra distance to store door. 

“Contrast this with the position of the 
New York Central, having team-track 
and station facilities on Manhattan, in 
its relation to the consignee. Its con- 
signees must pay the truckman his load- 
ing costs and for the additional haul as 
well. The consignee controls the rout- 
ing of his freight, and in view of this 
saving in cartage cost, he will, no doubt, 
direct movement over the lines maintain- 
ing constructive stations where it is pos- 
sible to do so. He will be encouraged 
in this by the turckman having con- 
structive-station contracts. Many of 
these large trucking companies have 
haulage contracts with large shippers 
and can exert considerable influence on 
their customers in the way of routing 
traffic. 

“The New York Central, in order to 
meet this constructive-station competi- 
tion, started the constructive-lighterage 
service, and, thereby, in effect, estab- 
lished constructive stations at every 
lighterage point in the lighterage limits. 
In doing this it, in the final analysis, 
went into competition with its own on- 
track stations. And if the Jersey lines 
in turn meet this competition of the New 
York Central, as they must, on the Jer- 
sey shore, they will be competing with 
their own on-track fcailities there. 

“The result has been a continual shift- 
ing of tonnage from one line to another, 
dependent upon which affords the most 
favorable trucking rates to consignee. It 
is competition of the most destructive 
sort, because it produces no new traffic. 

“The New Haven is the only carrier 
serving New York which is making a 
real effort to continue trucking as an 
auxiliary to rail transportation. It feels 
that the service will ultimately result in 
real economy and permit the abandon- 
ment of the more expensive pier station 
service. For this reason it is perhaps 
unfortunate that its physical situation 
presents what seems to be an insur- 
mountable legal objection to the facility. 
Its approach to its constructive-station 
from its Harlem River yard is not over 
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water or through territory at which no 
shippers are located. Moreover, it is 
under no legal obligation to deliver 
freight at 59th Street any more so than 
at any other particular street in New 
York. It has made an honest and com- 
mendable effort to locate the facility so 
that it will operate fairly and without 
discrimination. But the fact cannot be 
explained away that it pays the cartage 


to 59th Street for consignees located. 


south of that street, whereas consignees 
located north thereof and intermediate 
to 59th Street are compelled to pay their 
own cartage from 132nd Street. This is 
clearly an unjust discrimination. 

“It is enough to say that the con- 
structive-station service as now oper- 
ated on Manhattan Island, and the con- 
structive-lighterage service, inaugurated 
by the New York Central in an effort to 
meet the competition created by the for- 
mer, cannot be approved because of their 
plain tendency to create violations of 
sections 2 and 3 of the Act, and because 
the competition and reprisals which they 
have engendered among the carriers 
have and would continue to produce re- 
sults hostile to the requirement that rate 
structures should be based upon ‘honest, 
efficient and economical management.’ 
Stated with the utmost candor, the com- 
petitive situation in the New York har- 
bor district, both as affecting carriers 
and shippers, is such that the construc- 
tive station, as such, will not work.” 


Store Door Delivery 


Store-door delivery was advocated by 
the Merchants’ Association of New 
York. Its plan was to have the mer- 
chants pay a small extra charge for the 
service, this to be graded according to 
the consignee’s distance from the piers. 
It opposed extending the service to other 
boroughs or sections of Greater New 
York. Says the Examiner: 

“Apparently its position is that un- 
less a community is prepared to show a 
real economy to the carrier in store-door 
delivery, it is not in a position to ask 
for the service. This doctrine is indeed 
startling. It overlooks entirely the pro- 
tection afforded by the act to competing 
shippers and localities. The reason, if 
any, why the carriers could save delivery 
expense at Manhattan through the store- 
door plan, is because other forms of de- 
livery necessary to reach Manhattan are 
more expensive than the usual form of 
delivery. That is a disability growing 
out of its geographic location. In spite 
of it, its rates are the same as those to 
Jersey City. But under this doctrine, 
the Manhattan shipper because of his 
disability of location would get a service 
which the New Jersey shipper could not 
request because he has no disadvantage 
with which to offset the usual service. 
It is needless to argue that the Man- 
hattan shipper expects and is willing to 
pay the cartage expense beyond the place 
of usual station delivery. The truck at 
that stage of the journey is loaded at 
railroad expense—a service which the 
carrier would not be providing for the 
Jersey City shipper. The witness con- 
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cedes that unless the service is made 
financially attractive to Manhattan ship- 
pers, that is unless they are shown that 
they can move freight cheaper than 
through regular stations, they will not 
use the service.” 

Regardless of other considerations, 
the Examiner says, the railroads serv- 
ing New York are opposed to store-door 
delivery, and after considering the law, 
he comes to the conclusion that they can- 
not be forced to inaugurate this system, 
saying: 

“From an examination of the authori- 
ties, it must be concluded that a carrier 
cannot be required against its wishes to 
furnish personal or store-door delivery 
of freight. It seems appropriate to add, 
however, the further thought that one 
of the principal practical objections to 
the establishment of the service in a 
particular locality is the danger of 
creating undue prejudice to competing 
localities. The experience thus far gained 
by the Commission in store-door litiga- 
tion is that communities denied the ser- 
vice are quick to complain of undue pre- 
judice. The New Jersey interests have 
clearly indicated such a position in this 
case. 

“It may be, as forecast in the Motor 
Bus Investigation, that the time will 
come when store-door delivery will be 
accepted by carriers and shippers as the 
logical solution of terminal problems. 
Learned and experienced minds have re- 
cognized tremendous advantages and 
possibilities in the service, and the vari- 
ous treatments of the subject, coming as 
they do from responsible organizations, 
command respect. But that charge, un- 
der the present state of the law, will 
have to come with carrier cooperation 
and cannot come with carrier opposi- 
tion. On the compass of this record the 
subject must be dropped from consider- 
ation.” 

Inland Stations Favored 


The inland station—a freight depot off 
the tracks and back from the water- 
front and served by trucks rather than 
freight cars—is the solution advocated 
by Examiner Ames. However, he sees 
many difficulties in the way of its adop- 
tion. The Port of New York Authority 
asked the Commission to compel all lines 
to use inland stations and wanted these 
to be union stations, serving all lines, 
similar to the off-track stations in St. 
Louis. Much research into the transpor- 
tation law as interpreted by the Com- 
mission and the Courts brings Mr. Ames 
to the conclusion that the I. C. C. can- 
not order the railroads to _ establish 
freight stations off their lines, nor can 
it force a line to use a freight terminal 
jointly with another line. The Commis- 
sion, he says, cannot force the railroads 
to equip themselves with motor turcks 
or employ trucking firms as their agents 
in terminal services. 

“The day may come, and no doubt 
will,” say the Examiner, “when a com- 
mon carrier by railroad will feel im- 
pelled to resort to motor trucks in co- 
ordination with its rail equipment, but 
in the present state of things it cannot 
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be said that a carrier’s duty to furnish 
equipment to run over its rails and 
equipment to run over streets and high- 
ways is synonymous.” 

He declares also that, while railroads 
are required to furnish station facilities, 
their location must be left to the discre- 
tion of the railroads. 

Examiner Ames then outlines his own 
plan for truck coordination in New York 
freight terminal service, based on inland 
stations voluntarily established by the 
railroads. To quote: 


Truck Coordination 


“These considerations of jurisdiction, 
coupled with the inclination of the car- 
riers to oppose further truck coordina- 
tion, would seem to conclude the mat- 
ter. But it is not felt that it should be 
so concluded. As heretofore stated, the 
situation in New York harbor in respect 
of the delivery and receipt of freight is 
such that the wisdom of truck coordina- 
tion plainly suggests itself. The car- 
riers have recognized this fact for years. 
One of them is still openly in favor of 
it. Three others propose to continue it 
to and from inland stations. 

“The testimony, although not showing 
it directly, leaves the plain inference 
that the present attitude of the carriers 
is the outgrowth of a nasty competitive 
situation which has gotten beyond their 
control, and not because they feel that 
trucking service, if properly regulated 
and policed, is not desirable. 

“Tt is humanly impossible to have sat 
through this hearing and through the 
hearing on a similar question at St. 
Louis, listening to the unfolding of the 
terminal problems of those two great 
shipping centers, without becoming 
deeply impressed with the tremendous 
advantages to be gained by carriers and 
shippers in a proper system of truck 
coordination. At St. Louis, some of the 
very carriers which desire to restrict the 
service at New York, are active sup- 
porters of a plan similar to that which 
the New York shippers seek to have in- 
stalled. Thus we have the anomalous 
situation of three great railroad sys- 
tems upholding and condemning similar 
services at opposite ends of their lines. 
It is not probable that these carriers, 
or any carriers, can, upon reflection, 
fail to recognize the benefits to be gained 
from a properly regulated trucking ser- 
vice, and with this thought in view, the 
following suggestions are offered as a 
solution to the problem: 

“We must start with the promise that 
the present method of pier-station de- 
livery, being so long established, must 
be departed from by gradual stages. 
The maintenance of any scheme of de- 
livery for more than 60 years might 
serve to make it antiquated, as suggest- 
ed by some, but it also serves to make 
it an established form around which 
business has been built. A _ gradual 
change will also better enable the car- 
riers to curtail their floating equipment 
by eliminating replacements. 

“As soon as possible after the inland- 
station service is inaugurated, some of 





the existing pier stations should be 
abandoned. And it is believed that this 
abandonment may be brought about with 
the least possible disturbance of existing 
conditions, if the carriers agree to the 
union or universal-station plan. A facil- 
ity of this character offers a tremendous 
attraction to a shipper or receiver of 
freight, particularly in less-than-carload 
quantities, because it makes it unneces- 
sary to ‘peddle’ freight from one station 
to another where lots for different rail- 
roads move out or in on the same day. 
On the other hand, the drawing power 
of the individual inland station against 
the individual pier station is not nearly 
so great. 

“No difficulty should be encountered in 
respect of the segregation at and dis- 
patch of freight from the inland station 
to the various roads. It should be pos- 
sible at the outset to concentrate the 
freight for different roads at the in- 
land station, and, as business develops, 
it should become possible to concentrate 
enough freight for a particular destina- 
tion over a particular road, as is now 
done at the pier stations. The set-up of 
cars on the Jersey side could easily be 
arranged to accommodate conditions at 
the inland stations. In other words, the 
cars would simply be spotted and loaded 
on the Jersey side instead of alongside 
the piers, as at present. If the volume 
of tonnage handled through individual 
pier stations is great enough to warrant 
loading and immediate dispatch of a 
merchandise car to Pittsburgh, Pa., for 
example, there is no reason to believe 
that a similar arrangement could not be 
successfully operated from an_ inland 
station. 


Should Experiment First 


“Bearing in mind the precaution that 
haste should be made slowly, it would be 
most unwise to attempt at the outset to 
operate too many inland stations. It 
would be well, at first, to establish a few 
of them at places conveniently located 
in districts which produce a heavy vol- 
ume of tonnage. The number can best be 
determined by the carriers after a pre- 
liminary survey of traffic conditions. 
These stations could be made the basis 
of experimentation and, if conditions 
warrant, additional stations could later 
be located at other points. 

“In establishing these facilities, care 
must be observed that the shipper on 
Manhattan is put in no more favorable 
position in relation to his traffic than are 
his competitors in other portions of the 
metropolitan district. In other words, 
the station must approximate, as nearly 
as possible, the usual freight-station 
service accorded on_less-than-carload 
business and the team track on carload 
business. In either event the consignee 
must bear the expense of loading his 
vehicle from and to the platform. 

“Some arrangements should also be 
made to enable the consignee to take 
direct delivery if that service is desired. 
That is to say, if a truck is loaded on 
the Jersey side and a consignee is will- 
ing to take delivery of it direct, it would 
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be absurd to require a flooring of the 
contents of the truck at the inland sta- 
tion. This contingency can easily be 
provided for by making two sets of al- 
lowances, the first to cover the cost of 
loading the trucks at Jersey City, haul- 
age to the inland station, and the plat- 
form costs, the latter to include, of 
course, the entire maintenance and op- 
eration of the inland station if it is 
operated by an outside party; and the 
second to cover only the haulage cost to 
the station. In the direct-delivery ser- 
vice the truckman should collect from 
the consignee the cost of loading the 
truck at Jersey City. This is in no 
sense a _ constructive-station, as that 
practice now prevails at Manhattan 
Island. It is merely a convenient method 
of avoiding a needless flooring of freight. 
The carriers should keep a supervisor 
on hand to check shipments which pass 
through the inland station without un- 
loading, and no allowance should be paid 
except on his authorization. The truck- 
ing charges beyond this point to con- 
Signees who desire to take direct de- 
livery should be zoned according to lo- 
cality. That is to say, a certain fixed 
charge may be made, for example, to 
consignees south of 14th Street, graded 
as the traffic moves farther north. The 
cost of loading the trucks should be 
added, of course, to each zone charge. 
The allowances should be arrived at 
after a careful cost study made in con- 
junction with a representative of this 
Commission. Experience has shown that 
outbound shippers do not avail them- 
selves of direct movement to any extent, 
but if the service should develop, similar 
arrangements should be made to accom- 
modate it. 

“The inland station may be operated 
either by the carriers themselves or by 
the truckmen engaged to do the hauling. 
If the latter plan is to prevail, arrange- 
ments should be made whereby other 
truckmen may operate in direct-delivery 
service. In other words, this service 
being semi-carrier and semi-shipper, the 
latter should be given a reasonable lati- 
tude in selecting a truckman. More- 
over, the allowance for direct delivery 
will be substantially less than that for 
station service, and there would thus 
be no incentive on the part of any truck- 
ing company operating an inland sta- 
tion to encourage direct delivery. The 
privilege of hauling in direct delivery, 
however, should be limited to a reason- 
able number of truckmen. 


Should Reduce Terminal Costs 


“It is believed that if the carriers 
make an honest effort to establish facili- 
ties of the character indicated, they will 
ultimately succeed in materially reduc- 
ing their terminal costs. This is indi- 
cated almost to the point of demonstra- 
tion. The Pennsylvania made an esti- 
mate of its pier-station costs in respect 
of less-than-carload freight for the pur- 
pose of determining the advisability of 
shifting tonnage from certain piers to 
other piers. These costs ranged from 
$3.91 per ton at pier 4, to $4.90 per ton 


(Concluded on page 78) 
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Activities of Executives 
In and Out of the Industry 


LARENCE A. ASPINWALL, presi- 

dent of the Security Storage Co., 
Washington, D. C., and general treas- 
urer of the American Warehousemen’s 
Association, has been made vice-presi- 
dent of volunteer workers for the Wash- 
ington Community Chest campaign for 
funds. The drive, for $1,000,000, begins 
Jan. 1. 


Olin M. Jacobs, Boston, secretary of 
the Massachusetts Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation, was elected president of the 
newly organized Boston Trade Associ- 
ation Executives on Nov. 26. The or- 
ganization comprises. secretaries and 
managers of New England trade associ- 
ations. 


Wellington Walker, vice-president of 
Griswold & Walker, Inc., Chicago, has 
been confined to his bed, seriously ill 
of a stomach ailment. 


I. M. Spellacy, vice-president of the 
Murphy Transfer & Storage Co., Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, has been elected 
president of the mercantile and manu- 
facturing division of the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis. 





Joseph J. Shane and James L. 
Emerick have been appointed commer- 
cial agents for the Judson Freight For- 
warding Co., Chicago. 





Charles C. Daniel, president of the 
Central Storage Co., Kansas City, was 
relected president of the Central Indus- 
trial District Association at the annual 
meeting of that organization on Dec. 12. 
This will be his sixth successive year in 
the position. 


F. L. Fairbanks, chief engineer of the 
Quincy Market Cold Storage & Ware- 
house Company, Boston, presided at a 
dinner meeting of the American Society 
of Refrigerating Engineers and the 
Plant Engineers’ Club which was held 
at the Boston Engineers’ Club on Nov. 
13. Problems of refrigeration and air 
conditioning were discussed. 


S. J. Beauchamp, Jr., of the Terminal 
Co., Little Rock, Ark., represented the 
American Warehousemen’s Association 
at the conference of national councillors 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, at Hot Springs, Ark., on 
Oct. 8. 


Fred R. Long, manager of the S. N. 
Long Warehouse, St. Louis, and presi- 
dent of the merchandise division of the 
American Warehousemen’s Association, 
has recovered from a serious illness 
which confined him to a hospital for a 
time. 


John W. Howell, secretary of the 
Haslett Warehouse Co., San Francisco, 
and a past president of the California 


NEWS 


Warehousemen’s Association, is the sub- 
ject of a biographical article in the 
“Who’s Who in San Francisco” series 
of the local Daily Commercial News, on 
Oct. 8. 


H. C. Herschman, president of the 
Terminal Warehouse of St. Joseph, Inc., 
St. Joseph Mo., has recently been elected 
president of the St. Joseph Rotary Club, 
Exalted Ruler of St. Joseph Lodge No. 
40, B. P. O. E., and president of the St. 
Joseph Whist Club. 

Henry Kammen, one of the organizers 
of the Grand Rapids Storage & Van Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has resigned as 
manager and operating executive. He 
is succeeded by John Borgman, his 
brother-in-law. 


Tobacco Statistics Bill Being Opposed 
in Senate 
DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building 


f fore Gilbert tobacco statistics bill, 
which was passed unanimously by 
the House of Representatives last ses- 
sion, encountered staunch opposition in 
the Senate when it came up for action 
in that body during the first week of 
the present session of Congress. 

This measure, which requires ware- 
housemen and others storing tobacco to 
report on the amounts of each grade 
and type, with the year of production, 
was favorably reported to the Senate 
in the closing days of the last session 
by the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

It was one of the first reached on the 
Senate calendar, and when it came up 
for action Senator Claude Swanson of 
Virginia objected to its consideration. 
Senator A. W. Barkley of Kentucky 
questioned the Virginia Senator, asking 
him if he did not think the bill should 
be passed. 

Senator Swanson said tobacco asso- 
ciations in Virginia are opposed to the 
measure and indicated he intended to 
continue his opposition to it on the floor 
of the Senate. Senator William H. King 
of Utah also objected to consideration 
of the measure, saying he wanted op- 
portunity to investigate it personally. 

The bill, however, retains its place 
on the Senate calendar and will come 
up for passage at a subsequent date. 
If the opposition to the measure is 
pressed, there is every reason to believe 
that it will fail of enactment, as time 
is limited and the calendar is crowded 
with many important measures. Unless 
it is passed by the Senate before March 
4, it automatically expires with Congress 
and it will be necessary: to introduce 
a new bill in the next Congress. 

—Philip G. Loucks. 


Waco Blaze 


Fire damaged sacks of cottonseed on 
the third floor of a warehouse of the 
Weatherred Transfer & Storage Co., 
Waco, Tex., on Nov. 9. The cottonseed 
was fully insured. 


a9 


Congress Is Not Ready to 


Regulate Truck Commerce 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building 


fips bill providing for regulation of 
motor buses operating across State 
lines could easily be passed by the House 
of Representatives during this session, 
in the opinion of Representative James 


‘S. Parker, New York, chairman of the 


House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce and the author of the 
measure, but action in the Senate is less 
certain. 

If Mr. Parker can get assurance that 
the Senate will not merely pigeon-hole 
the bill in the press of considering ap- 
propriation bills and other legislation, 
he will proceed to press for action in the 
House. 

“But,” he adds, “if the Senate is not 
going to take it up, why waste the time 
of the House by debating and passing 
measures that will die of inaction in 
the Senate?” 

No regulation of trucks is to be under- 
taken at this time, and school and hotel 
buses and taxicabs are exempted from 
the Parker bill. 

Under the measure as introduced last 
year, applications for certificates of con- 
venience and necessity to operate buses 
in interstate commerce would be made to 
the States, with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to function merely as 
an agency to hear appeals from the 
decisions of joint interstate boards. The 
Parker committee, however, will change 
the bill to provide that applications shali 
be made to the I. C. C., which then would 
delegate to a joint board—composed of 
representatives of the State boards 
concerned—the power to hold hearings 
and recommend action to the Commis- 
sion. 

Another change to be made _ will 
provide that no attempt be made at this 
time to regulate fares charged, the 
committee feeling that it does not know 
enough about the business to regulate 
rates properly. 

George H. Manning. 


O. K. Expands to Birmingham 


Announcement is made by James A. 
Walker, president of the O. K. Storage 
& Transfer Co., operating household 
goods warehouses in Memphis, Louis- 
ville and New Orleans, that he has 
closed a lease for part of the warehouse 
of the Merchants & Manufacturers Ter- 
minal, Inc., Birmingham. 

Plans call for the erection of a fur- 
niture depository in due time. 


Metropolitan Refinances Mortgage 


The Metropolitan Fireproof Ware- 
house, Inc., New York City, of which 
Charles S. Morris is president, is re- 
financing its first mortgage and recently 
recalled all of its 6% per cent first 
mortgage gold bonds issued Dec. 15, 
1922, and maturing on Dec. 15 each 
year from 1929 to 1934 inclusive. 
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A Bit eve, A Bit There 





—But if you get 
A seige of blue fits 
Then cure yourself by 
Reading “Two Bits” 











Gotham, January, 1929 














NAR. S. SUGIURA, representing The 
1 Toyo Co., Japanese importers of 
Japanese & Chinese silks, kimonas, 
happy coats (which we don’t know what 
they are but they are on the Toyo 
letterhead), mandarin suits, pyjamas, 
fancy goods & curios, in Vancouver, 
B. C., Canada, has discovered that 
storagers from all over the U. S. are 
planning to attend conventions in Calif. 
in Jan. 

Mr. S. Sugiura, representing The 
Toyo Co., Japanese importers of, etc., 
as per above, would like to get some 
trade from those of the Calif.-going 
storagers who may return east via Van- 
couver. 

What, then, is more intelligent than 
that Mr. S. Sugiura should drop a letter 
to Two Bits with the information that 
The Toyo Co. is located at 548 Gran- 
ville St., Vancouver? We suspect that 
maybe Fred Crone or Elm Johnston, the 
Vancouver storagers, is responsible for 
Mr. S. Sugiura sending the communica- 
tion to Two Bits, & we would be glad 
to have word from Fred or Elm telling 
us what “happy coats” are on a/c they 
are sold in Fred & Elm’s town. 

Well, we are not one to disappoint 
anybody trying to drum up business for 
himself, so we will pass on to you Mr. 
S. Sugiura’s letter verbatim: 

“We move to high class store—not so 
big in space but now give bigger value 
than before. 

“Silks and all kinds Japanese imports 
from the Orient—all the same as Geisha 
Girl dresses. 

“You can no tell till you see and 
choose—husbands like to buy now and 
here and much. 

“You’ll savvy Kimonos—Happy Coats 
and nice things in underwear maybe for 
lady friend or friend wife make’m feel 
good. 

“You come from States—Yes? Maybe 
twice or couple of times and how. 

“With customs no trouble—$100. Free. 

“Then come to Toyo and be happy 
with much value all varieties and go 
away somehow—somewhere with lots of 
savings frome Vancouver’s Great Silk 
Store a most extra important place— 
you come and get extra special discount 
and take away money which you save— 
you alright everybody shop right at 
Toyo. 

“Used to be opposite big Vancouver 
Hotel—but now lower down the street 
and lower prices, too. 

“You make sure of number 548 Gran- 
ville Street & new Retail Building. 

“You come yesterday, today or any- 
how. We here and work all the time 
except after 6 o’clock. 

“Let’s look at fine silks and each one 
and one another. 





“Yours for silk and better for every- 
body. At our new address.” 

Gosh, it sounds intriguing enough to 
make us want to take a trip to Van- 
couver maybe once or couple of times & 
how, if only to meet Mr. S. Sugiura & 
also to find out from Fred or Elm what 
a happy coat is. 





YTORAGERS who are aware of our 
personal fondness for buttermilk will] 
doubtless be excited to know that we 
have discovered a new imbibing liquid 
of which we may take a few gallons with 
us to the Calif. conventions. It is called 
xylotrihydroxyglutaric acid. It contains 
wood sugar made from peanut shells 
and cottonseed bran. We hereby extend 
a cordial invitation to any thirsty 
storager-delegate to visit our room and 
have a drink of xylotrihydroxyglutaric 
acid, either at Del Monte or Los Angeles. 
Whatever may be the quality of 
xylotrihydroxyglutaric acid, these 2 
paragraphs are going to keep the Two 
Bits composing room men out of mis- 
chief for awhile, what with having to 
find sufficient type to set up xylotri- 
hydroxyglutaric acid so frequently. It 
would be just like them to rush up 
stairs & demand a quaff of xylotri- 
hydroxyglutaric acid, in fact. 





S this Jan. issue of Two Bits rushes 
madly to press a few days ere Xmas 
dawns, Ye Ed is receiving in the U. S. 
mails a deluge of Yuletide greetings & 
donations like as usual. We will 
enumerate those arrived up to 4 P. M. 
Dec. 21: 

From Clare Aspinwall, the Wash’ton, 
D. C., storager, 1 book yclept “The 
Daughter of the Storage,” by William 
Dean Howells, which we will add to our 
personal library, Clare. 

From Loo Myers, the Boston storager, 
1 2-bladed knife inscribed with Ye Ed.’s 
initials in silver on the handle, & we 
will use it to whittle with while on our 
vacation next summer, Loo. 

Cards of seasonal elegant wishes from 
the following, to wit: 

The Hildenbrand bros., Harv & Milt, 
the Philadelphia storagers. 

The Kedney bros., Fred & Harry, the 
Minneapolis & St. Paul storagers. 

Herb Bragg, the Gotham forwarder. 

Bill Bostwick, the Gotham storager. 

Ed Jenkins, Sr., the Brooklyn stor- 
ager. 

Van Wicked Mott, the Wash’ton, D. C., 
storager. 

Bern Costich, the Rochester storager. 

Geo. Howard Lovejoy, the Boston 
storager. 

Messrs. C. A. Anderson & W. L. 
Orton, the Boston forwarders. 


acid if you go to the Calif. conventions. 


Cass, Tierney & Johansing, the in- 
surencers. 

Bill Leet, Two Bits’s western mgr., & 
better %. 

Ed Lee, Chicago, the A. W. A. prexy. 

Not least, if last, Marie Bowen, the 
Indiapolis storagess. 

We will announce that Mike Murray, 
the Chicago forwarder, has sent Andy 
Murray, Two Bits’s business mgr, a 
Xmas card containing in one corner a 
boxed text which Andy is requested to 
sign & send back to Mike, the text 
reading “Enclosed is one dime to pay 
for Christmas card you sent me.” The 
verse on the card is: 


“It’s a gude old Scottish custom 
“That has stood the test o’ time 
“An’ I'll thank ye t’fill out th’ blank 

“An’ givme back ma dime.” 


We will announce that Mike sent the 
card to the right party not to get his 
dime back. 





\ 7 ELL, our New Year hope is that 
your company’s listing is starred in 
this Directory issue. Leo Blum, the 
Gotham storager, who owns a Great 
Dane dog and advertises that fact to 
the world in general and Two Bits in 
particular, sent his listing in not no- 
taried at lst, & we mailed it back to 
Leo asking how-come? Leo had it no- 
taried & returned it, so his listing is 
starred O.K. in the Directory, but the 
situation got him mad, as snown by his 
letter to us, as follows: 

“In the section of the country that 
both myself and my Great Dane habi- 
tate it is not necessary to have any 
statements we issue notarized. There 
are many reasons for this seeming 
negligence, the main one being the 
Dane’s tremendous jaws. If I had more 
time I would make an issue of this point 
and prove to you the strength and 
durability of his foremost extremities. 

“This being beside the point, and 
knowing your utter disregard and con- 
tempt for dog bites when you are weli 
fortified behind a flat top desk, I have 
had the blank notarized. 

“T read the notice to the Great Dane 
but the response was merely growls and 
mutters, which interpreted would prob- 
ably mean ‘If I could only wrap my 
teeth around that editor’s leg.’ 

“I might at this time give you some 
free advice on how to remain single: 
buy a Great Dane and pay for his food. 
If you can support a wife after that, 
you should become a Mormon. 

“Yours for cheaper notarization costs 
and bigger and better Great Danes.” 





A Prosperous 1929 to you all, & we 
hope you like our xylotrihydroxyglutaric 
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Distribution and warehoustpay) « 
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BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS OF INTEREST 
: TO THE INDUSTRY 


3 3 These Can Be Supplied, at the Prices Indicated, by 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING 
249 West 39th Street, New York City 











Distribution and Warehousing’s Warehouse Map of New York City 
Price $2.00 
This map, in colors, and produced for us by Rand, McNally & Co., sets down the geographical loca- 


tions of public warehouse companies—merchandise, household goods and cold storage—listed in 
the New York City sections of our 1929 Warehouse Directory (January) issue. Each company is 
designated by a number, and the companies’ names and their corresponding numbers are shown. 

On regular map paper, with metal edges top and bottom. Size, 23 by 33 inches. . . . For the 
shipper of commodities and household goods into the New York territory this map will be found in- 
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valuable. 
Corporations Doing Business in Other ‘Tweliee BEGMMOMNOME . ww ccc ccccccs 3.70 
DE . oes aw bears ow eee ee wee es 2.00 A comprehensive treatment of traffic management. 
State Regulations and Requirements By G. Lloyd Wilson, Ph.D. 
By H. A. Haring 
United States Warehouse Act ........ 0.05 
The Distribution Age................ 3.20 Regulations, as prescribed by Department of Agri- 


A Study of the Econemy of Modern Distribution. culture, for warehousemen storing canned foods. 


By Ralph Borsodi . , — , 
Warehouse Directory (subscription to Dis- 


tribution and Warehousing included)... 3.00 


Household Goods Warehousing in the The industry’s annual reference volume, contain- 

SY SY 6 evo vdeo ae eee eee 6.00 ing statistics and data regarding warehouse com- 

Selection of site, building design and construction, panies throughout the United States and Canada. 

é accounting, stowing, insect control, estimating, The 1929 edition appears as part of the January 

cartage, packing, rates, insurance, etc. issue of Distribution and Warehousing. Single 
By Clarence A. Aspinwall copies each ..... bus eeeeee oe eGo 0 4% 5.00 
f The Merchandise Warehouse in Distribu- Warehouse F See 2 SEPALS SEALS) 0.10 

thom 0.10 Simplified Practice Recommendations No. 34 of 

sparta ba alee ke Mipctethisict ges cactacan the U. S. Department of Commerce. Describing 

A Department of Commerce publication. and illustrating the standard warehouse documents 

approved by the Government. 
The Railroad Fr eight Service. .. the alc Redii 5.20 EP ET ee 10.00 
Practical information for traffic executives. Trad . ; 
By G 6. Mathes end Qs Mh Bete rade customs and practices; financial and legal 
y Grover G. Hue a ry R. son aspects. 


( By H. A. Haring 
| Standard Contract Terms and Conditions 0.05 : 
A Department of Commerce publication. 


Warehousing General Merchandise—An 








Encyclopedia 
Prepared by the American Warehousemen’s Asso- 
Suggestions for the Practice of Commercial elathens : pe maseasiaaa iia 
Arbitration in the United States...... 1.85 Regular Edition to A.W.A. members: Vol. I, $10; 
Prepared by the American Arbitration Association. Vol. II, $5. Both..... Crete reece eres eeesees 12.50 
| Regular Edition to non-members: Vol. I, $15; 
\é Wey Ge UE Ms db cceccdecocaceiceceia 20.00 
Trade Associations: The Legal Aspects.. 5.10 De Luxe Edition (limp leather binding, India 
Trade association law, statistics, uniform cost ac- paper) to _— members: Vol I, $15; Vol. II, 
counting, credit bureaus, purchasing, standard- Se ME .o.40s05606ssecduneasudannsnsane . 
‘zation. De Luxe Edition to non-members: Vol. I, $20; 


By Benjamin S. Kirsch We ED “bc ec cndkds céssescaweccses 25.00 


Please Send Payment With All Orders 
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of any warehouse business, regardless of its size. 
turers’ side of the industry, and some of these will be 
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MOTOR FREIGHT 
DEVELOPMENTS 


OR the busy executive of a warehousing business who is keen to keep abreast of the times there are several 

important new things to think about in the field of motor freight. 
a rapid pace, and all have a distinct bearing on the cost and opportunities of handling the hauling requirements 
There are many advancements being made on the manufac- 
discussed in this department, which is conducted 


By PHILIP L. SNIFFIN 
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Developments are following one another at 
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THIS MONTH 


How to Make Trucks Bring Business—The Advertising Value 


point as price. Feature the service 

angle of your motor vehicle depart- 
ment the next time you are out of 
“copy” ideas. Make your investment in 
modern delivery equipment bring in 
more business. And watch it pay. 

This is how one concern did it. It 
gave the drivers a means of identifica- 
tion as representatives of the company 
and thereby helped in creating a better 
impression among the trade. A celluloid 
“pin button” was made up, of the type 
which was very popular during political 
campaigns a few years ago. This but- 
ton was about an inch and a quarter in 
diameter, printed with bright blue and 
red colors, and contained the trademark 
of the company. Drivers were compelled 
to wear this button conspicuously at all 
times when on duty. 

Many references were made to this 
idea of the button in this company’s ad- 
vertising. One “ad” said: “Look for the 
blue and red Keystone button. It iden- 
tifies the Keystone man.” Another put 
over the idea that the button was the 
equivalent of an introduction and a 
promise of the highest type of courteous 
service that can possibly be obtained. 

Many concerns are providing distinc- 
tive hats or caps for their drivers. The 
idea of the typical chauffeur’s cap with 
the company name in the front is un- 
questionably a good one for many con- 
cerns to use, depending, of course, on 
the general policy under which drivers 
are employed. As an advertising fea- 
ture it has considerable value, and 
further than that it tends to increase 
the driver’s sense of responsibility for 
the fact that he is a direct representa- 
tive of the firm among the trade. 


‘point as is today as much a selling 


Little Ideas Count Big 


SIMPLE and inexpensive way to 
obtain the driver’s interest in his 
truck is to letter his name on a small 


of the Delivery Vehicle 


removable panel which can be screwed 
into a place on the side of the cab. Many 
concerns have found that this has a 
good psychological effect on the men. 
They take a personal pride in keeping 
the truck clean and in good running 


Philip L. Sniffin 





Here is the automotive advisory engineer 

whose constructive articles on truck sub- 

jects have been appearing in this maga- 

zine for several years past. Further texts 

by Mr. Sniffin will be published on these 
pages throughout 1929. 


condition. Also, it helps the driver by 
giving him a closer relationship in his 
contacts with the trade. 

One concern formed a “Courtesy 
Club” among its drivers under the su- 
pervision of the man responsible for de- 
liveries. It found that it was good busi- 
ness to keep the good will of passenger- 
car owners and this was done by en- 





couraging drivers through the ‘“Cour- 
tesy Club” to extend courtesy to other 
motorists on the road. 

No rewards are necessary for such a 
“club.” 

At intervals this concern gave a ban- 
quet and had a talk on the subject of 
courtesy by someone outside of the busi- 
ness, such as the local traffic Court 
judge or a popular traffic policeman. 
Drivers were encouraged to tell of their 
experiences at these meetings. The com- 
pany called the public’s attention to this 
“club” in its newspaper advertising. It 
had lettered on the back of each truck a 
canals that ran like this: 
Sound Your Horn. We'll Pull Over 

—The Blank Courtesy Club. 








Another idea, aimed to secure good 
will among motorists and also to en- 
courage drivers to prevent accidents, 
was used by one concern which had a 
number of neat little signs lettered on 
wood about 6 by 12 inches each so that 
they could be placed by screws on the 
sides of each truck near the driver’s 
cab. This is the wording: 





This Car Has Never Been in 
an Accident. Safety Always! 





Here is an idea to take advantage of 
the fact that you can put over a brief 
advertising message to motorists who 
are running along the road in back of 
your trucks. A simple little phrase like 
“Immediate Deliveries,” followed by the 
firm name, is enough to suggest to the 
person that sees it, “Yes, that company 
has good trucks and I probably could 
depend on getting quick service when I 
need it.” 


Make Truck Advertising Count 


:* is possible to secure excellent ad- 
vertising advantages from a delivery 
truck by constructing a long panel about 
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The new 2%-ton truck of the Diamond T Motor Car Co. 


—— 


two feet high, and long enough to run 
from one end of the truck body to the 
other. Support this with solid braces 
so that it stands up firmly on the top 
of the truck. Make an attractive frame 
for it and have the frame arranged at 
the top so that the top portion of the 
frame may be removed and a new oil- 
cloth sign inserted into the frame on 
both sides of the sign at intervals. 
Change this sign every week or every 
month, making the message brief and 
timely to advertise some particular sales 
feature of the business. Have this ad- 
vertising link up with newspaper and 
other advertising, and you will have ar 
advertising medium better than a much 
more expensive billboard campaign. 
Another idea which any firm located 
in a large city can well afford to con- 
sider is that of lettering on the top of 
the truck. Several concerns in the wri- 
ter’s observation have done this. The 
purpose of this, of course, is that it will 
be seen by people looking down at the 
street from tall apartment houses or 
office buildings. As a matter of fact 
there is hardly a chance that such an 
advertisement will escape anyone’s at- 
tention when seen from a point over the 
street. It is so unusual and distinctive- 
ly noticeable that it succeeds in mak- 
ing an impression that other forms of 





Model 550, a special 
equipped with high stake body 


advertising cannot begin to touch. Cer- 
tainly it is an inexpensive idea and well 
worth trying. If van type bodies are 
not used, the lettering can be placed 
on the top of the driver’s cab. 

Here is another idea that one concern 
works out with extremely profitable re- 
sults. All vehicles in the fleet were 
painted alike in striking colors, a com- 
bination of bright blue and bright or- 
ange with a dark blue outline on the 
lettering. Although the trucks were of 
different sizes and although many had 
different types of body designs, panels 
were arranged on each truck containing 
the same copy on each. The copy reads: 


ONE OF THE HENDERSON FLEET 


Twelve Up-to-the-Minute Motor Cars 
Like This to Serve You. 


The “Henderson Fleet” was played up 
prominently in all forms of advertising 
employed by this concern. Blotters were 
issued, showing a picture of the entire 
fleet of cars and carrying the phrase 
“Look for the Blue and Orange Hen- 
derson Cars.” Newspaper advertising 
also carried a constant reference to the 
route facilities, and blue and orange ¢al- 
endars issued by the company told the 
story in still another way. 

The blue and orange colors were kept 














Bus type van performing for Lincoln Storage Co., Cleveland. 


The aluminum body, built 


by the Schaefer Wagon Co., Cleveland, and mounted on a White chassis with a 240-inch 


wheelbase, has a cubic capacity of 1,100 feet. 
overall, and a speed limit of 75 miles an hour. 


The chassis has h.p. 110, a length of 33 feet 


Tires are pneumatic, 36 by 8. 


heavy-duty bevel gear drive machine, here 


characteristically wherever the oppor- 
tunity was presented. A large sign over 
the concern’s place of business carried 
the name attractively and strikingly let- 
tered in blue and orange. 

Thus this company has built up a 
unique personality for its trucks, mak- 
ing them a selling point in themselves 
because of the service they give and 
turning them into an advertising me- 
dium par excellence. 

A concern in another eastern city 
worked out a rather clever idea in truck 
advertising. The trucks used were of 
the closed van type, so a panel was ar- 
ranged on both sides of each car to 
serve as a blackboard. On this, from day 
to day, different catch-slogans were 
written, each taking just a few words 
to impress some. particular selling 
point. The words “Sunbeam Bulletin” 
were permanently lettered at the top of 
the blackboard, Sunbeam being the 
name of the concern. 


Truck Appearance Important 


NX, EEDLESS to say, a concern is 
L quickly judged by the appearance 
of its vehicles. Trucks which always ap- 
pear dirty and poorly kept are a serious 
reflection on the business methods of 
the concern which operates them. Most 
delivery executives agree on this point, 
yet the difficulty comes in carrying out 
a policy that will properly take care of 
it. Some system is necessary. 

Therefore the following points are 
suggested which should be helpful in ar- 
riving at the proper method for keeping 
up truck appearance: 


1. Insistence on good painting and 
lettering in the first place. 
2. Frequent complete washing and 


polishing. 

3. Revarnishing just as soon as the 
original paint shows the slightest signs 
of losing its original attractiveness. 

4. Complete repainting at intervals of 
from 15,000 to 25,000 miles, according to 
severity of service and method of care. 
The old paint should be entirely removed 
and the vehicle repainted entirely. This 
not only gives a better appearance than 
“painting over,” but it will endure a 
much longer period of service. 

A wash rack is a wonderful invest- 
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ment. Every company which maintains 
its own garage should install one and 
then see that provision is made so that 
drivers will use it regularly. It will be 
worth while to put aside a definite 
amount of each driver’s time every week 
so that the vehicles will receive a thor- 
ough cleaning at regular intervals. 

By a thorough cleaning is meant not 
merely going over the body but getting 
under the body and washing the parts 
where dirt, if accumulated, is liable to 
enter places where it will cause damage. 


Comparative Table of Old and New Rates 
Under Massachusetts Liability Insurance 


Terr. 2 Terr. 3 Terr. 4 Terr. 5 

Old New Old New Old New Old New Old New 
pSenadevebteecedabennaeweume $29 $47 $29 $31 $22 $25 $21 $22 $16 $14 
cidade ade bee h ste ete canes 37 47 ae) 27 30 23 27 20 21 
SEE . dingd b chads tad don vdarounen ks 45 62 45 38 34 37 35 34 25 28 
ik Rhee Rawk ead awade ewe 19 19 19 19 15 15 15 15 11 11 
Motorcycles—Two wheels .......... 19 47 19 31 156 @ 21 15 11 14 
Motorcycles—More than two wheels 29 47 29 31 22 25 21 £22 14 16 


Terr. 1 





TRUCKS 
Points on Truck Lettering ee I acct ceestccesccvscses 212 184 103. 90 59 52 
’ , : DD ch hades deseueneseos 194 169 Same 94 82 Same 54 «647 
HERE are two different viewpoints ERE iene ET 158 138 77 +67 44 39 
in regard to the style of treatment WG DTI ooo cscnesiscrnssens 151 132 as 74 64 = as 42 37 
the painting and lettering should receive. NE eae Sa oe POPE > 11398 55 48 32 27 : 
; Both have their advantages for individ- BRE cdbvovcecceosusbavcess 85 74 &# Terr. 42 36 Terr. 242 j 
‘ ual purposes. er 107 93 52 45 30 26 
i On the one hand some concerns pre- CP ee 85 74 One 42 35 Three 24 21 
: ERO eer ase = 58 50 28 24 16 14 


fer to use novelty effects with colors that 
“clash” in order to attract attention. 
; Some even go so far as to create a 
| “freak” combination of colors which will 


W—Small cars. X—Medium cars. Y—Larger Cars. 


Territory 1—Boston and adjacent cities. 
Territory 2—Quincy and Newton and a group of suburban cities and towns. 
Territory 3—Beverly, Brockton, Haverhill, Lawrence, Lowell, Lynn and a group of 
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create a distinctive originality. Usually, 
however, such attempts have been more 
nearly confined to fancy arrangements 
of color, with possibly an illustration to 
impress some particular selling point in 
conjunction with the concern’s other ad- 
vertising. 

Another school of opinion favors ex- 
treme conservatism in the use of simple, 
dignified and characteristic lettering 
which serves alone to build a character 
and prestige for the company. 

The writer knows of one concern 
which took an unusual means to discover 
the most effective scheme of painting 
for its trucks. It had three of the 
vehicles painted in different combina- 
tions of colors and put into service. 
Each of these vehicles in turn worked 
one route one day and another route 
the next day until the’ whole of the 
routes had been covered. As they made 
calls the drivers asked the opinions of 
customers, and requested them to re- 
serve judgment until they had seen al! 
three vehicles. 

The concensus was greatly in favor 
of the light blue and white combination, 
which has therefore since been standard- 
ized. On all vehicles now the hoods and 
fenders are black, but the bodies are a 
delicate shade of blue with the lettering 
in white. 

There is, of course, a tendency to use 
white-painted vehicles, but white is an 
expensive finish to maintain. This shade 
of blue, however, gives an impression of 
cleanliness in almost the same degree as 
does white, but it is not so delicate a 
finish, nor is it so expensive to maintain. 

One other advantage is that the color- 
ing is somewhat unusual and therefore 
attracts a good deal of attention, while 
the general scheme leaves a lasting im- 
pression. 

This subject of truck appearance is 
well summed up in the remarks of the 
owner of a fleet of vehicles who takes 
a rather unusual pride in his equipment. 
He said to the writer: 

“With us, cleanliness is a matter of 
first importance. Every machine is 
cleaned both inside and out, every 
night. 


Territory 4—Fall River, 
and towns. 
Territory 5—The rest of the State. 





cities and towns in the eastern part of the State. 
New Bedford, Worcester, 


Springfield and adjacent cities 








“The bodies and chassis are painted 
every nine months. White enamel is 
used. An index to the thoroughness 
with which these paint jobs are done is 
given in the fact that the cost runs in 
excess of $100 per truck. 

“Until recently we painted our cars 
at a cost of around $50, but we came to 
the conclusion that the last place any 
concern should exercise too great econ- 
omy is in connection with the appear- 
ance of equipment. It costs us nearly 
$150 a year for painting each of our 
vehicles, and, while many a fleet op- 
erator may consider this a very exces- 
sive cost, we consider it a good invest- 
ment. We paint not only the outside of 
our closed cars but the inside as well. 
We give particular attention to the let- 
tering. Under our present system it 
takes about two and a half days to do 
the lettering on each vehicle. 

“The men we employ in our paint de- 
partment are experts, the best available. 
I believe it is just as important to have 
the highest grade men as painters as it 
is to employ only the best of mechanics.” 

This company carries an extra body 
which can be set on a chassis in three 
hours’ time, so that a car many continue 
in service while its body is being painted. 
All bodies are of the same size and type 
and will fit any chassis. 


Massachusetts Supreme Court Is Con- 
sidering Compulsory Insurance 


ARLY in the new year the Massa- 

chusetts Supreme Court is expected 
to hand down rulings in answer to vari- 
ous petitions filed in December relating 
to the Bay State’s 1929 motor truck 
and automobile compulsory insurance 
rates, the schedule of which is shown 
at the top of this page. 


Representative E. R. Spear sought to 
have the Court declare the rates un- 
reasonable and discriminatory. 

A petition filed by a group of in- 
surance companies claimed that the new 
rates were discriminating in that they 
would not supply enough business to 
give remunerative returns. 

Meanwhile vehicle owners were regis- 
tering under the new rates, with ex- 
pectation of getting rebates should the 
Supreme Court rule that the rates are 
too high. 

Day Baker, Boston, secretary of the 
Motor Truck Club of Massachusetts, has 
sent the following letter to Gov. Fuller: 

“Compulsory motor vehicle personal 
liability insurance has not stopped our 
great death list on our Massachusetts 
highways, and the method of the terri- 
torial premium charges is all wrong. 
Why not do two good things—cut down 
the death rate and stop all discussions 
on the compulsory vehicle insurance law 
by a very simple method? 

“First, scrap our compulsory motor 
vehicle personal liability law; next, 
oblige all operators to have a certificate 
that they are insured against accidents 
resulting in personal injury or death. 
Finally, allow no one causing a fatal 
accident, or convicted of driving under 
the influence of intoxicating liquors or 
drugs, to insure again in less than two 
years. 

“When the driver himself is respon- 
sible for the accidents, and not the 
owner of the vehicle, he will soon drive 
with care, especially if he knows that 
accidents will mean his retirement as a 
driver on the highways, and it will 
immediately be found that the death 
rate on our highways will commence 
to drop. 

“Switzerland has tried this method 
and it works well. We could make a 
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Now you can be sure 


THe B. F. Goopricu Rupser C 
Pacific Goodrich Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


’ ry. ‘ 4 ‘ 
FOR TRUCKS 
We have just removed from one of our trucks 
one 32x 6 Goodrich Heavy Duty Silvertown 
Casing that has gone 49,102 miles. As this truck 
is used in very hard service we think that this 
is exceptionally good service.” 
WILFONG CarRTAGE COMPANY 
Contractors, Youngstown, Ohio 


BUSES 


“We had 33 x 675 Goodrich Silvertowns on one 
of our Nash buses on our line weighing 5800 
pounds. To date these tires have covered 51,262 
miles during a period of eight months.” 


Nasu Bus LINges 


Bus Transportation, Wilson, N.C. 


TIRE MILEAGE 


> ad 


+ 


from the tires that 
you buy 


O MATTER what industry you are engaged 
in ...no matter what section or sections of 
the country your trucks or buses must operate 
in...no matter over what kind of roads they 
must travel ...Goodrich truck and bus tires will 
answer your tire operating problems better than 
any other tires that you can buy. The past expe- 
rience of thousands of fleet operators in all indus- 
tries definitely prove it. 
Specify Goodrich when you purchase your next 
truck. Then you will get the right tire for the 
load and the road. 


ompany - Akron, Ohio - Established 1870 


In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Co., Kitchener, Ont. 


AND TRAILERS 


‘We have two new Semi-Trailer Reo Trucks on 
34x 7 Goodrich Heavy Duty Silvertown on both 
trucks and trailers, hauling 4000 feet of green 
lumber to the load. These tires have rolled over 
21,000 miles under these heavy loads with very 
little interruption from tire trouble.” 


BEARDMORE TRANSFER LINE 
Warehousing and Distributing, Spokane, Wash. 
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FROM INDUSTRIES ALL OVER THE UNITED STATES COME STATE- 
MENTS LIKE THESE ABOUT GOODRICH HEAVY DUTY SILVERTOWNS 
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“The Bull-Dog Mack on the 40x 8 Goodrich ‘We have been using Goodrich Silvertown 
Heavy Duty Silvertowns has passed the 40,000 | Heavy Dutys on our school buses for the past 
mile mark before the first tire was taken out of | two years. Our cost per bus mile was among 
service and the treads are still good for many — the lowest of the state last year—and we feel 
thousand miles more.” that a great part of this was due to the excel- 
Ss. & S. Auto FREIGHT lent trouble-free mileage delivered by your 
Redmond, Washington. Heavy Duty Tires.” 
Witson County GARAGE 
“It gives me a great deal of pleasure at this Wilson, N.C. 
time to inform you of the remarkable service 
we have had with a set of your 36x6 truck “The hundreds of thousands of miles on 
tires. These tires have been in daily service on Goodrich Heavy Duty Silvertown tires, have 
one of our 1000 gallon tank trucks for three proven to me the value of uninterrupted 
years.” service.” 
M. Stncuair, Trucking Contractor, 
Spokane, Washington. 


K. B. 


K. Service Stations, Ine. 
Glendale, California. 


THe B. F. GoopricH RUBBER COMPANY 
Pacific Goodrich Rubber Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Akron, Ohio 


In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Co., Kitchener, Ont. 
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I am operating a freight line over both pave- 
ment and gravel roads. I now have in service 
36x8 and 40x8 Heavy Duty Silvertowns 
which have an average mileage to date of 
approximately 45,000 miles. These tires are 
still in constant service hauling heavy freight 
loads. Four tires on the first truck equipped 
with pneumatics have gone over 60,000 miles 
and are still in service at this time on a four 
wheel trailer.”’ 

Rep Batt Motor FREIGHT 
Chehalis, Washington 


Now you can be sure of tire mileage. Be 
sure to specify Goodrich Silvertowns when 
you buy your next truck. 


Est. 1870 
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name for Massachusetts by adopting a 
similar law.” 





New Truck License Fees in California 


Effective Jan. 1 


es approval of the Wagy 
bill, affecting motor trucks, by the 
people of California at the November 
elections, Frank G. Snook, chief of the 
California motor vehicle division, issued 
the following schedule of annual license 
fees for trucks equipped entirely with 
pneumatic tires: 

Between 3000 and 6000 pounds, un- 
laden, $15; between 6000 and 10,000 
pounds, unladen, and limited to a total 
weight, including load, of 22,000 pounds, 
$40; above 10,000 pounds, unladen and 
limited to total weight, including load, 
of 22,000 pounds, $50; above 6000 
pounds, unladen, but permitted a maxi- 
mum weight, including vehicle and load, 
of 34,000 pounds, $70 (vehicles with 
six wheels or more only). 

The regular annual registration fee of 
$3 must be added to the foregoing 
charges. 

If the vehicle is equipped with solid 
tires, the applicant should double these 
fees in each case and then add the regu- 
lar $3 registration fee. 

The Wagy bill also adds $10 to the 
amount of the fee set up in the old 
schedules for all electric motor vehicles 
used for commercial purposes. 

The bill exempts all vehicles up to 
3000 pounds, unladen, from the payment 
of more than the regular $3 registration 
charge. 

By this Act, Mr. Snook claims, the 
troublesome question of “box backs” 
and light vehicles used only occasionally 
for commercial purposes is settled. 

The bill goes into effect Jan. 1. 





24 States Increased Gas Taxes in 1927 


SURVEY recently completed by the 
<X American Road Builders’ Associa. 
tion covering 1927 shows that gasoline 
taxes in that year were increased in 
twenty-four of the States, the average 
increase being 0.63 cents a gallon. On 
Jan. 1, 1928, these increases had brought 
the average tax for the country up to 
3.19 cents a gallon. 

During 1927 Alabama, Maryland, New 
Mexico and Texas increased their taxes 
two cents a gallon. 

One-cent increases were put into effect 
by Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colo- 
rado, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Dakota and Vermont. 

Georgia, West Virginia and Wyoming 
increased their taxes a _ half-cent a 
gallon. 

Illinois put into effect a two-cent tax 
but this was declared unconstitutional 
and was discontinued last February. 

New Jersey established a two-cent tax 
on July 1, 1927, computed above as a 
two-cent increase. 

In New Hampshire the tax was two 
cents on Jan. 1, 1927, was raised to 


three cents the following May, and on 
Jan. 1, 1928, became four cents. 


MOTOR FREIGHT DEVELOPMENTS 
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New White truck. 


sis with open type express body and roll curtains. 


Model 60, a six-cylinder, four-wheel hydraulic-brake chas- 


Offered in two wheelbase 


lengths, 138 and 157 inches 





| New Models 








P)\IAMOND T MOTOR CAR CO., Chi- 
cago: Announcement is made of 1'- 
ton and 2%-ton vehicles equipped with 
heavy duty 6-cylinder motors and avail- 
able with a new series of stock bodies of 
Diamond T design. These are supple- 
mented by an improved 1l-ton chassis with 
lengthened wheelbase. The 242-ton, Model 
550, is a special heavy-duty, highc-speed, 
bevel gear drive machine, with its units 
similar to those used in the heavy-duty 
worm drive models. Its power and speed 
are controlled by Lockheed hydraulic 4- 
wheel brakes. Transmission has four 
forward speeds and reverse. Standard 
wheelbases are 155 and 165 inches, with 
four other lengths available at extra 
cost, giving the truck a wide range of 
uses. The stripped chassis weighs ap- 
proximately 5,400 pounds. Tires are 32 
x 6 ten ply pneumatic with duals in the 
rear. The new stock bodies include low 
stake and special furniture types. The 
114-ton, Model 290, has the same heavy- 
duty construction throughout. Four- 
wheel Lockheed hydraulic internal 
brakes are used. The transmission has 
four speeds forward and one reverse. 
Speed range is 35 to 40 miles an hour, 
controllable by governor. Budd steel 
disk wheels are standard equipment with 
dual 30 x 5 pneumatic tires in the rear. 
As optional equipment without addi- 
tional cost 32 x 6 ten ply single tires can 
be had all around. New stock bodies in- 
clude a canopy top drop panel express 
type. Wheelbase of 138% and 156% 
inches are standard, with one of 168 
inches optional at extra cost. The 
weight of the stripped chassis is 4160 
pounds. The new Model 151 1-ton chas- 
sis has a lengthened wheelbase of 132 
inches, permitting a body 8% feet long. 
In design it parallels the new 11%-ton 
except that a 3-speed transmission is 
used. Tires are 30 x 5 pneumatics all 
around on spoke wheels. Weight of the 
chassis stripped is 3200 pounds. 
International Harvester Co., Chicago: 


Three models, with capacity range of 
216, 3% and 5 tons, and furnished with 
either double reduction gear or chain 
drive gears in the two lighter vehicles, 
have been added to this organization’s 
line. Drive of the 5-ton is by chain only. 
Powered each by a 4-cylinder engine, 
these trucks are equipped with 5-speed 
transmission and mechanically operated 
internal 4-wheel brakes. 

Ward LaFrance Truck Corp., Elmira, 
N. Y.: A new 2-ton chassis is announced 
equipped with a 6-cylinder engine, 4- 
speed transmission and Lockheed 4- 
wheel hydraulic brakes. This model, 
2R6, is designed along passenger car 
lines, but with heavy-duty construction 
of chassis, and is offered in three wheel- 
bases—141%4, 176% and 191% inches 
respectivly for 10, 12 and 14-foot bodies. 

White Co., Cleveland: A new 6-cylin- 
der light delivery truck, Model 60, has a 
6-cylinder engine and 4-wheel hydraulic 
brakes. There are two wheelbases, 138 
and 157 inches, with panel, express or 
stake streamline bodies as additional 
features. 





Pennsylvania Railroad to Develop Jersey 
City Terminal 


Formal announcement has been made 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad that it 
will erect a $50,000,000 warehouse and 
dock terminal on the waterfront of 
Jersey City. It is planned to have the 
first unit, to cost $20,000,000, ready for 
occupancy in September. 





Atlas Occupies New Space 


The Atlas Storage Warehouse Co., 
Philadelphia, has taken over under lease 
the entire fifth floor and part of the 
ground floor of a six-story manufactur- 
ing, warehouse and storage building at 
Locust and 25th Streets. 





Aldridge Buys Pasadena Firm 


The Merchants Transfer & Storage 
Co., operating a household goods ware- 
housing business in Pasadena, Cal., has 
been purchased by A. L. Aldrich of that 
city. 
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WITH THE ASSOCIATIONS 


HEE is presented in tabloid form the Association news that is of general interest to the industry as a whole. No 

effort is made to present complete reports of all Association meetings; the dissemination of such information is logically 
the work of the officers and the committee chairmen. What is presented here is in effect a cross-section review of the 
major activities so that Association members may be kept advised as to what “the other fellow” elsewhere in the country 
is thinking and doing. When annual or semi-annual meetings are held, more extended reports will occasionally be published. 
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Stage Set for National and American Conventions 
at Del Monte and Los Angeles in January 


major trade organizations in the warehouse industry, 

and California is the stage. The sessions of the ninth 
annual meeting of the National Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association take place from the 17th to the 22nd 
inclusive at the Hotel Del Monte, in Del Monte. After 
an interval of a few days the thirty-eighth annual assem- 
bly of the American Warehousemen’s Association opens 
on the 25th, and closes on the 29th, at the Los Angeles 
Biltmore, in Los Angeles. Each convention will be broken 
by a Sunday for relaxation and rest, no business activities 
being on the programs—the 20th for the National and 
the 27th for the American. 

By holding the two conventions within the space of the 
single fortnight and in the same section of the country 
a large aggregate saving in money and time is effected 
for those executives who are members of both organiza- 


J imabe te is the 1929 convention month for the two 


tions. Delegates traveling from the eastern States can 
take in both meetings on round trip tickets at the winter 
excursion rates. 

Far West warehousing associations are hosts to the 
visitors. The Pacific Coast Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association has cooperated with the National in arrang- 
ing the Del Monte meeting. With the American, the Cali- 
fornia Warehousemen’s Association, the Pacific States 
Cold Storage Warehousemen’s Association, the Los 
Angeles Warehousemen’s Association and the Warehouse- 
men’s Association of the Port of San Francisco have 


joined in working out the Los Angeles program. During 
the Los Angeles meeting the California Warehousemen’s 
Association’s members expect to hold sessions of their 
own, and there will be meetings of the American Chain of 
Warehouses and Distribution Service, Inc. 





N. F. W. A. 


N advance of the Del Monte gather- 
ing of the National, the latter’s mem- 

bers have been notified by Ralph J. 
Wood, Chicago, that the following slate 
of officers has been selected by the 
nominating committee, chairmanned by 
T. F. Cathcart of Atlanta: 

President, James F. Keenan, presi- 
dent of the Haugh & Keenan Storage 
& Transfer Co., Pittsburgh. Mr. Keenan 
has long served as the National’s treas- 
urer, is a past president of the Ameri- 
can Warehousemen’s Association, and is 
president of the Pittsburgh Furniture 
Storage and Movers’ Association. 

Eastern divisional vice-president, C. J. 
Hamilton, president of the Security 
Storage Co., Inc., Baltimore. Mr. Ham- 
ilton is secretary of the Maryland Fur- 
niture Warehousemen’s Association. 

Central divisional vice-president, Sid- 
ney S. David, vice-president of the David 
Fireproof Storage Warehouses, Chicago. 


Southern divisional vice-president, 
James A. Walker, Memphis, Tenn., 
president of the O. K. Storage & Trans- 
fer Co., operating in Memphis, Louis- 
ville, New Orleans and Birmingham. 

Western vice-president, M. A. Keyser, 
president of the M. A. Keyser Fireproof 
Storage Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Secretary, Ralph J. Wood, president of 
the Lincoln Warehouse & Van Co., Chi- 


cago. Mr. Wood has been the National’s 
secretary from the start and is presi- 
dent of the Movers’ Association of Chi- 


cago. 
Treasurer, Charles S. Morris, presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Fireproof 


Warehouse, Inc., New York City. Mr. 
Morris was the National’s first presi- 
dent. 

Directors, each for three years: 
William I. Ford, president of the Inter- 
state Fireproof Storage & Transfer Co., 
and who retires at Del Monte as the 
National’s president; Joseph W. Glenn, 
of O. J. Glenn & Son, Buffalo; George 
A. Rutherford, president of the Lincoln 
Storage Co., Cleveland, and F. M. Brock, 
manager in Glendale, Cal., for the Lyon 
Van & Storage Co., Los Angeles. 

The tentative program for Del Monte 
calls for meetings of the directors and 
committees on the evening of Jan. 17 
a few hours after the special train bear- 
ing the eastern delegates has arrived. 
Business sessions will be held from 10 
a. m. to 5 p. m. on the 18th, 19th, 21st 
and 22nd, with the annual banquet on 
the night of the 21st following election 
of officers in the afternoon, and a meet- 
ing of the new board of directors on the 
evening of the 22nd after the final busi- 
ness session in the afternoon. For play 
have been arranged motor trips, golf, 
sight-seeing, movies, musicales, dancing 
and other features. 


A special train is scheduled to leave 
Chicago over the Chicago & Northwest- 
ern at 6 p. m. on Jan. 14, and travel 
by way of Cedar Rapids, Ames, Omaha, 
Cheyenne, Salt Lake City, Ogden, and 
Sacramento, and arrive in Del Monte 
at 5 p. m. on the 17th. At the various 
points delegates from all over the coun- 
try will join the special. At Salt Lake 
City, on the 16th, there will be a noon 
stopover during which the delegates will 
visit the Mormon Temple and drive 
about the city. Following the conven- 
tion there will be a trip to Hawaii by 
some of the members not planning to 
go to the American’s convention in Los 
Angeles. 


A. W. A. 


VER the Santa Fe a special Cali- 

fornia Limited train will leave Chi- 
cago at 9.15 p. m. on Jan. 20, Sunday, 
carrying A. W. A. delegates for Los 
Angeles. This train will go by way of 
Kansas City, Albuquerque, and _ the 
Grand Canyon, and will reach the south- 
ern California metropolis at 1.30 p. m 
on the 24th, the day before the con- 
vention begins. A stopover from 8 a. m. 
to 7.55 p. m. will be made at the Grand 
Canyon. 

Details of the business program will 
be made known after the delegates ar- 
rive. Meetings of the general board and 
various committees will be held on the 
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forenoon of the 25th, and the first gen- 
eral session will start at 2 p. m. Mer- 
chandise and cold storage divisional 
meetings will be held on the 26th and 
28th, Saturday and Monday, and the 
convention will close on the 29th with 
a general meeting at which officers will 
be elected. No advance announcement 
of the slate has been made. 

The officers of the National have in- 
vited the members of the American to 
attend the Del Monte assembly, and the 
American has extended a similar bid to 
the members of the National to be pres- 
ent at the Los Angeles discussions. 





N. F. W. A. 


A* a meeting of storage executives, 
members of the National Furniture 
Warehousemen’s’ Associations, from 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri and Ar- 
kansas, in Kansas City on Dec. 7, it was 
decided to establish a regional office of 
the Allied Van Lines, Inc., the inter- 
city removals agency of the National. 
More than twenty-five household goods 
executives attended at the call of Henry 
Reimers, Chicago, the National’s execu- 
tive secretary. 

The proposed central region tariff was 
unanimously indorsed, and it was agreed 
to undertake to put it into use immedi- 
ately. 

Mr. Reimers, after reviewing the iong 
distance hauling situation and the de- 
velopment of AVLInc., discussed the 
membership requirements, and all the 
men present not already agents signed 
agreements and promised to get others 
in their respective cities to join. Mr. 
Reimers promised that the Kansas City 
office would be in operation within two 
months—probably shortly after Jan. 1. 

Daniel P. Bray, Kansas City, urged 
that the new office be given full support, 
saying its success would depend on that, 
and S. C. Blackburn, Kansas City, em- 
phasized the necessity of surrendering 
loads. Some of the warehousemen 
urged adoption of the weight basis, in 
preference to the cubic foot method, for 
charging, but Mr Reimers pointed out 
that it was not yet possible to get the 
members of the National to accept the 
weight basis. 


—Merryl Schwind., 


Connecticut 


At the December meeting of the Con- 
necticut Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion, held at the Taft Hotel in New 
Haven on the 13th, the secretary, Wil- 
liam R. Palmer, New Haven, was in- 
structed to have prepared, for submis- 
sion to the incoming State General 
Assembly, two bills along lines advo- 
cated by the N. F. W. A. One provides 
for the warehousemen’s lien on stored 
furniture taking precedence over any 
other lien against the same lot of goods. 
The other provides that a truckman 
Shall have a lien on all property trans- 
ported by him, and that he may retain 
in his possession such portion of the 
property transported as will insure the 
payment of all his charges. 

A letter from K. K. Meisenbach, 
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New Membership 
Affiliations 


American Warehousemen’s Association 
(Cold Storage Division) 





Baltimore Terminal Corp., Baltimore. 

New York Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association 

Queensboro Storage Corp., Jamaica. 


State Warehousemen’s 


New York 
Association 
Queensboro Storage Corp., Jamaica. 





Pennsylvania Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association 
Harrisburg Storage Co., Harrisburg. 





| Southern Warehousemen’s Association 
3radshaw Transfer & Warehouse Co., 
3irmingham, Ala. 
Line Storage & 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Red Transfer Co., 





Texas Warehouse & Transfermen’s 
Association 
Paris Transfer & Storage Co., Paris. 
Plainview Warehouse & Storage Co., 
Plainview. 
Poston Transfer So., San Antonio. 





Dallas, president of the Texas Ware- 
house & Transfermen’s’ Association, 
asked the Nutmeg State body’s coopera- 
tion toward having the 1930 winter con- 
vention of the N. F. W. A. held in Texas. 
No action was taken. 


Illinois A. M. W. 


rI.HE Illinois Association of Merchan- 

dise Warehousemen held its annual 
meeting on Dec. 11 at the University 
Club in Chicago, and the nominating 
committee, headed by Albert Peterson, 
presented a slate headed by A. H. Mill- 
ward, president of Wakem & Mc- 
Laughlin, Inc., as president. Mr. Mifll- 
ward declined the nomination, saying 
his business would require every min- 
ute of his time the coming year. As- 
cordingly, S. C. Tooker, Jr., the 1928 
president, will carry on until the asso- 
ciation decides to elect a successor. The 
others on the ticket were elected, and 
the 1929 officers and directors are: 

President, S. C. Tooker, Jr., operat- 
ing executive Tooker Storage & For- 
warding Co., Chicago. 

First vice-president, V. M. Kolly, 
Crooks Terminal Warehouses, Chicago. 

Second vice-president, C. B. Hall, 
president Danville Transfer & Storage 
Co., Danville. 

Treasurer, Harry Partridge, manager 
Currier-Lee Warehouse Co., Chicago. 

Directors, the foregoing and H. D. 
Crooks, owner of the Crooks company; 
J. Edgar Lee, president of the Currier- 
Lee firm; Elmer Erickson, vice-presi- 
dent Midland Warehouse & Transfer 
Co., Chicago; Roy C. Griswold, president 
Griswold & Walker, Ine., Chicago; 
W. G. Morgan, manager Soo Terminal 
Warehouse, Chicago; Charles G. Gard- 
ner, Chicago; and H. J. Crandall, presi- 
dent Crandall Transfer & Warehouse 
Co., Moline. 

As chairman of the waterways com- 
mittee, Mr. Lee reported regarding the 
development of barge transportation 
from New Orleans to points north, along 





| 
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the Mississippi and Illinois Rivers. The 
warehousemen are concerned over the 
transit arrangement that the operating 
barge lines are making on sugar and 
other commodities. Any extension of 
the storage-in-transit arrangement al- 
ready in effect at Memphis and other 
points would seriously affect the ware- 
house industry not only in Chicago but 
at all river ports. The Lee committee 
is working closely with the barge lines 
_and interested associations in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley on a program which 
would be equitable to all interests in- 
volved. —Willis D. Leet. 


Massachusetts 


LS See more than twenty members at- 
tending, the November meeting of 
the Massachusetts Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation was held at the Exchange Club 
in Boston on the 20th. Olin M. Jacobs, 
Boston, the secretary, announced that 
reservations for the A. W. A. convention 
in Los Angeles in January had been 
made for Samuel G. Spear, president of 
the Bay State organization; George S. 
Lovejoy, a past president of the Ameri- 
can; John L. Nichols, C. M. Tyler, and 
himself, and that others were expected. 
—S. F. Holland. 


Michigan W. A. 


T HE Michigan Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation has adopted a code of ethics 
which has been subscribed to by the six- 
teen member firms. It reads: 

“We believe, first, a warehouseman 
has two things to offer to the public, 
space and service. He should realize 
that his business is primarily one of 
service, and for this reason his purpose 
should be the entire satisfaction of his 
customer. 

“Second, that he should at all times 
endeavor to improve his facilities and 
service so that he may render a full 
return for a fair compensation. 

“Third, he should be honorable and 
fair in the conduct of his business with 
the public and with his fellow ware- 
housemen. He should fulfill every con- 
tract, whether written or oral, and never 
at any time make, or permit to be made, 
either directly or by inference, any re- 
mark which might be construed as a 
reflection upon any fellow warehouse- 
man, his facilities or his service. 


Competition 


“Fourth, fair and honorable competi- 
tion is the life blood of business and 
should be encouraged. Ignorant, irre- 
sponsible, and profitless competition are 
the worst enemies of our business. 

“Fifth, every warehouseman should 
endeavor to maintain good working con- 
ditions and fair compensation so that 
his employees will feel a personal inter- 
est in the welfare of the industry. 

“Sixth, the warehouseman should de- 
vote his time, his talents and his means 
to the advancement and the improve- 
ment of the industry. He should share 
with his fellow warehousemen any ideas 
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or plans for the improvement of condi- 
tions within the industry. 

“Seventh, he should at all times be 
tolerant and patient, realizing the frail- 
ities of human nature, and believing 
that thorough consideration for, and 
cooperation with, the public and his fel- 
low warehousemen, much good can be 
accomplished.” 

Lawson. 





Minnesota T. O. A. 
NIFORMITY of legislation affect- 


ing automotive traffic, and uni- 
formity of traffic laws throughout the 
country, were discussed at the third 
annual convention of the Minnesota 
Truck Owners’ Association at the Hotel 
Nicollet in Minneapolis on Nov. 22. One 
resolution adopted pledged the organ- 
ization’s support toward decreasing 
traffic accidents. Attention was called 
to the necessity for State legislation 
providing safety measures, reduction of 
noise, and protective regulation for 
truck operators. J. E. McReavy, Minne- 
apolis, the president, will appoint a com- 
mittee to consider these and other legis- 
lative problems. 

Speakers included Tom Snyder, In- 
dianapolis, secretary of the Motor Truck 
Association of Indiana, who discussed 
the relation of the commercial vehicle 
to city delivery and retail distribution; 
C. M. Babcock, Minnesota Highway Com- 
missioner; O. H. Shade, secretary of the 
Dakota Motor Carriers’ Association; and 
G. E. Norberg, president of the Minne- 
apolis Delivery Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. McReavy was reelected president 
and T. A. Horrocks, St. Paul, secretary- 
treasurer. James D. Ryan was chosen 
vice-president. It was voted to hold 


the 1929 convention in St. Paul. 
—J. E. Smith. 


Montreal 


HE members of the Montreal branch 

of the Canadian Storage & Transfer- 
men’s Association have notified local 
merchants, through the medium of pam- 
phlet and circular letter, that by unani- 
mous decision they have decided that 
“the practice of granting free insurance 
to storers against fire hazard and sprink- 
ler leakage will be discontinued on and 
after Jan. 1, 1929. 

The booklet reprints an address on 
“Warehouse Insurance” read by Arthur 
McBean, insurance specialist, at the 


Canadian’s association’s annual conven- 


tion in Montreal last summer. The cir- 
cular letter explains: 

“All lots received into warehouse 
prior to first January, 1929, and ac- 
cepted on the understanding that the 
storage rates included free insurance, 
will be covered until withdrawn from 
warehouse, but this privilege is not to 
extend beyond June 30, 1929, after 
which date, all storers, as formerly, will 
assume their own risk and at their 
expense. 

“The rate of insurance on contents 
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Robert A. Weicker 





Recently reelected president of the Okla- 

homa Transfer & Warehousemen’s Asso- 

ciation, Mr. Weicker is secretary of the 

O. K. Transfer & Storage Co., Oklahoma 
City. 


of our fireproof building has been re- 
duced to 12%c. per hundred dollars per 
annum, 90 per cent co-insurance. 

“We are enclosing a booklet prepared 
and issued by an insurance specialist 
in this city, in which is clearly defined 
the unethical practice of granting free 
insurance by warehousemen to storers, 
and condemning the practice as un- 
sound. 

“We trust in the best interest of the 
storer and warehousemen, you will ap- 
preciate and endorse the decision of the 
warehousemen.” 

Under date of Nov. 1 the Montreal 
warehousemen issued a set of terms and 
conditions “in interpretation of, and 
supplementary to,” the Canadian asso- 
ciation’s standard contract terms and 
conditions as adopted at Winnipeg in 
June, 1927. 


New York F. W. A. 


f Yorn members of the New York Fur- 
niture Warehousemen’s Association 
at their December meeting, held at the 
Aldine Club on the 10th, adopted a rec- 
ommendation, presented by Thomas F. 
Murray as chairman of the better busi- 
ness methods committee, that the 
charges on cartage and labor in and 
out, on loads not to exceed 500 cu. ft. 
to and from the warehouse, be increased 
$1 each. Effective Jan. 1 the cartage 
charge becomes $16, and the labor charge 
$6, on jobs below 135th Street on Man- 
hattan Island. A uniform method of 
charging for a less-than-van lot was 
discussed, but opinions differed so radi- 
cally that no agreement was arrived at 
and the problem was handed back to the 
committee for further consideration. 
The same committee recommended 
that a notation that interest would be 
charged if bills were not paid at the 
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end of three months be placed on cus- 
tomers’ bills. A majority of the mem- 
bers of those who voted indicated 
they would do so. 

A set of revised constitution and by- 
laws was presented by .a committee 
headed by Ernest H. Milligan—designed 
to meet changed conditions since the 
association was organized. The articles 
were gone over one by one and sugges- 
tions were made, and a final text is to 
be presented at the annual meeting, to 
be held on Jan. 7. Provision is made 
for a board of directors not to exceed 
twenty, some of whom may be. selected 
by branch divisions in Brooklyn, the 
Bronx, Queens, etc., an article embrac- 
ing the organizing of such divisions be- 
ing a feature of the revision. The 
constitution states that the territory 
covered by the association includes the 
counties of Sullivan, Ulster, Dutchess, 
Orange, Putnam, Richmond, Westches- 
ter, Rockland, Nassau, Queens, Kings, 
Suffolk, New York and Bronx. 

Barrett C. Gilbert, president, who is 
eastern vice-president of the Allied Van 
Lines, Inc., reported AVLInc develop- 
ment to be satisfactory in the East, the 
New York office having paid out more 
than $1,000 in commissions during 
November. On Mr. Gilbert’s suggestion 
it was decided to arrange a meeting for 
estimators, to acquaint them with 
AVLIne’s aims. 

Approval was given to the application 
of the Atlas Fireproof Storage Ware- 
house Co., Inc., in the N. F. W. A. 


—K. B. S. 


Ohio A. C. H. 


(ene Ohio Association of Commercial 
Haulers, through its manager, Frank 
E. Kirby, Columbus, has started a legis- 
lative campaign to secure amendment to 
the present State law governing opera- 
tion of motor trucks as common car- 
riers. To the Legislature will be pre- 
sented a bill intended to remedy what 
the association considers defects in the 
public utilities Act. 

As the recent election resulted in an 
overwhelming Republican majority in 
both branches of the Legislature, the 
problem of obtaining remedial statutes 
does not appear, to some, to be so diffi- 
cult as it might be with an evenly bal- 
anced membership politically. For the 
first time in forty years or more the 
Legislature is without a Democrat. 

An effort is being made to have the 
Ohio Motor Bus Owners’ Association 
cooperate with the haulers. 

Mr. Kirby has sent out to the O. A. 
C. H. members and others a circular 
which reads: 

“Persecution and oppression under 
the present application of the Freeman- 
Collister Act to motor transportation 
makes it absolutely necessary for all of 
us to unite and go to the Legislature 
for relief. 

“No special effort has been made on 
the part of the State to save your busi- 
ness from the law violators, due to the 
lack of sufficient appropriations to the 
proper department and the faulty penal 
section. 
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“Uncertified carriers are hauling 
alongside of you, cutting your rates, 
while you must maintain tariffs under 
the law. 

“When you attempt to comply with 
the law, for one reason or another, you 
are immediately met with persecution on 
the part of the steam and electric lines, 
and you run the possible chance, through 
misunderstanding, of having your cer- 
tificate canceled. 

“You are without protection from un- 
lawful competition from within the in- 
dustry. 

“Unscrupulous tariff violations must 
be stopped. 

“When you wish to make a tariff 
change, whether lower or higher, you 
are compelled to advertise for three 
weeks; other carriers can lower tariffs 
on one day’s notice, and increase tariffs 
within thirty days and without adver- 
tising. This is an unjust discrimina- 
tion against motor transportation. 

“When you find it necessary to use 
additional equipment to take care of the 
public demand upon your service, you 
immediately become a law violator. The 
steam and electric lines immediately at- 
tack you as soon as you come in with 
an application to take care of such in- 
crease. They say that as long as they 
have empty cars, there is no public 
necessity for your service. The public 
is denied the right to choose what kind 
of service it wants, but must patronize 
the kind of transportation that the self- 
ordained rail monarchs say they shall. 

“You are denied the right and priv- 
ilege of free American institutions. You 
become a law violator if you solicit any 
new business; you are supposed to hide 
under a bushel basket, and your busi- 
ness is to stand still. You have no right 
to grow as other American institutions. 
You must be lazy and sit idle because 
by your diligence, hard work and earn- 
est effort you are rendering service to 
the public, and you will require more 
equipment which you cannot have, be- 
cause rail lines exist or you must di- 
vide up this equipment with your com- 
petitors. The public must, therefore, 
give its business to the other fellow, 
even though he may not be giving the 
same kind or character of service that 
you are. 

“If your business today, for some rea- 
son or other, falls into the hands of the 
receiver, the receiver has not the right 
to transfer your certificate, but if he 
should desire to sell the business for 
the benefit of the creditors, he can only 
dispose of the physical property, thereby 
denying you or your creditors the full 
right of transferring the going business. 


Public Denied Economy 


“The public is denied the economical 
use of motor trucks where two lines 
connect, or where two adjoining lines 
are under the same ownership. An ad- 
ditional burden is placed upon the car- 
rier due to the necessity of transferring 
freight at junction points and the de- 
nial of the use of the truck in joint 
through service. 

“This persecution must be _ stopped 
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and we have every reason to believe 
that we will receive justice at the hands 
of this Legislature if we only stick to- 
gether and make our cause known to 
them. We have been persecuted about 
long enough now and I don’t think it is 
going to last much longer, so cheer up 
a little bit, anyhow, and try to forget 
the six long years of drudgery, at least 
long enough to help us put over the job 
at the next session. We will not be able 
to do that either, if some of these perse- 
cuted truckers don’t wake up and come 
to the front and fight with their associa- 
tion for their own walfare. That is 
the big job we have right now and the 
time has arrived when we must all be 
ready to answer the call and do what- 
ever is necessary in the interest of the 


industry.” 
—J. W. Lehman. 


Pacifie Coast F. W. A. 


a the November meeting of the 
<\X Pacific Coast Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association, held in Burlingame, 
Cal., on the 10th, C. A. Buck, a member 
who is mayor of Burlingame, discussed 
‘Advertising,’ and during ensuing dis- 
cussion it was stated by H. B. Holt and 
Abe Bekins that sentiment among the 
members was general that advertising in 
Distribution and Warehousing was a 
profitable and satisfactory method of 
drawing attention to the warehouseman’s 
business. 

Mr. Buck said his company had used 
telephone directories for several years, 
but could not trace results and so gave 
it up. He added: 

“T would not say that telephone di- 
rectory advertising is valueless. Un- 
doubtedly it has a certain value, which 
is increasing.” 

The real issue in getting business, 
Mr. Buck declared, was the question of 
service rendered; the employees must 
be high class, the equipment excellent, 
and the comfort and consideration of 


patrons must be the first consideration. 
—Clarence Ebey. 


A cooperative plan of maintaining 
among its members a scientific employ- 
ment record is reported by the Alameda 
County members of the Pacific Coast 
F. W. A. to have given complete satis- 
faction and yielded splendid results. 

Previously the available information 
as to the work of the truck drivers and 
others, their accidents, lay-offs and other 
doings affecting their value to their em- 
ployers, was to a great extent a matter 
of guess work or recollection by man- 
agers or foremen. 

Under the new plan a complete record 
is kept, available to all other firms in 
the association, of the employee’s per- 
sonal history; previous employment; 
number and length of absences from 
work, with the causes therefor; details 
as to each accident wherein equipment 
was damaged; the cause, amount of 
damage and length of time the truck 
was out of use; records of personal in- 
juries, including their exact nature, 
their cause, frequency, and the time ab- 
sent from duty as a result. 
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The installation of this system was 
brought about by a number of discov- 
eries which indicated that perhaps hap- 
hazard method of settling questions re- 
garding employees and their value to the 
firms, and their decisions as to matters 
of policy in this phase of their busi- 
nesses, were not without decided faults. 

Things would occur which brought to 
light facts that made previous policies 
seem questionable. Complaints about an 
employee which did not coincide with 
reports made by that employee or with 
opinions held in the firm were a bit 
unsettling. 

So the group agreed to install a rec- 
ord of their employees’ history, per- 
sonal attributes and service with the 
firm which should show, in unmistakable 
black and white, easily investigated, just 
who and what an employee was and 
had been, what he did for or against 
the firm’s interests, and what he was 
worth to his employers. 

When he applied for employment or 
began his service with the company he 
was required to give information for a 
record as to his family, if married; his 
life insurance and savings accounts; his 
last place of employment; whether he 
left voluntarily or was discharged, and 
what other training he had had. 

As his service proceeded, other rec- 
ords were kept of his “lay-offs,” his ac- 
cidents with the firm’s property, and his 
personal injuries. 

After the members had tried their 
new plan for awhile, they found that 
certain employees had the habit of 
“laying off” much more deeply ingrained 
than did others; and that certain drivers 
were almost always the ones involved 
in accidents. 

The employers in many instances have 
used the records as a means of stimulat- 
ing faithful, careful and efficient ser- 
vice. Bonuses have been offered for 
those making the best all-around rec- 
ords and also for those reaching a cer- 
tain standard of efficiency and constancy. 

The employers found this a direct aid 
to better conduct of business, smaller 
losses from accident, and bigger profits. 

The employees found it mighty nice 
to have a substantial extra check in their 
envelopes about Christmas time. 


—Clarence Ebey. 


Providence 


§ bse Master Movers’ Association of 
- Greater Providence was organized 
recently and has among its members 
about thirty household goods warehous- 
ing and moving companies in and near 
the Rhode Island city. The officers are: 
President, J. A. Creamer, manager 
Cady Moving & Storage Co. 
Vice-president, Herbert E. Greene. 
Secretary, George W. Jones, presi- 
dent Jones Warehouses, Ince. 
Treasurer, James Todd. 


—M. S. Sullivan. 


Southern 


‘N addition to the executive elected as 
directors of the Southern Warehouse- 
men’s Association at the organization’s 
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annual meeting in Birmingham in No- 
vember, as announced in December is- 
sue of Distribution and Warehousing, 
were John K. Walker, Jr., secretary of 
the O. K. Storage & Transfer Co., 
Memphis, and W. L. Stodghill, manager 
of the Fireproof Storage Co., Louisville. 

The following nominating committee 
for 1929 was elected: John J. Woodside, 
Atlanta; W. T. Callahan, Miami, and 
F. W. Bruns, Bessemer, Ala. 





Truck Executives 


HE Motor Truck Association of 

America held its annual meeting in 
New York in December, and among its 
directors elected William T. Bostwick, 
president of the Thomas J. Stewart Co., 
who is president of the Van Owners’ 
Association of Greater New York and 
secretary of the New York Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association. 

E. P. McDowell, transportation man- 
ager of the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling 
Co. was reelected president and C. M. 
Billings of the Vacuum Oil Co. was re- 
elected secretary. 

The association’s program for the com- 
ing year, as outlined by the general 
manager, Theodore M. Pratt, includes 
opposition to the imposition of a New 
York State gasoline tax and to the en- 
actment of any measures which would 
provide for compulsory motor vehicle in- 
surance. 

The organization went on record as 
favoring rigid six wheel trucks for heavy 
loads instead of four wheel vehicles, as 
a move to reduce the axle load on the 
highways. 


Association Presidents Are 
Optimistic Regarding 1929 
(Concluded from page 29) 


increasing demand for space in good 
warehouses, and warehousemen have re- 
sponded to this demand and have no 
reason to regret placing their invest- 
ments in good warehouses. Undoubtedly 
this demand for warehouse space will 
increase and certainly will be provided 
for. Conditions as I see them are im- 
proving and the prospects for the future 
are exceedingly bright. 

“With the aim of building up the in- 
dustry I would like to see more interest 
taken in local, national and interna- 
tional associations, for there is certainly 
a big field of endeavor ahead of them, 
with results in sight, and I would like to 
see every warehouse represented at an 
annual meeting where each can learn 
something to his advantage from those 
with whom he comes in contact. It is 
well worth while, and the time is not 
far distant when the cry will not be ‘I 
cannot afford to go’ or ‘I cannot spare 
the time’— it will be ‘I cannot afford to 
stay away’ or ‘I must take the time.’ 

“Warehousing is a high class business 
suitable for honest, capable, energetic 
men, and to those who are engaged in 
this line of endeavor for a living I! 
would say that if they will put service 
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first and cut rates last they have a real 
future.” 


Montreal 


As president of the Montreal branch 
of the national association in Canada, 
Alexander Fleming states that the Do- 
minion warehousemen are looking for- 
ward to 1929 “as a year of good busi- 
ness for the industry in general,” with 
the Montreal situation featured by 
elimination of free insurance and by im- 
proved handling and storage rates. 

“The reports are good from the west- 
ern cities,” Mr. Fleming writes, “and in 
the East, particularly in Toronto, Mon- 
treal and Quebec, warehousemen have 
been reporting about 70 per cent occu- 
pancy. 

“Canada is growing quickly and, not- 
withstanding the fact that there is avail- 
able space offering on account of addi- 








Business Opportunity 


OLD storage properties. Cen- 

trally located, western New 
York fruit belt on New York 
Central Railroad. Approximately 
1,175,000 cubic feet under refrig- 
eration, now filled to capacity. 

Excellent railroad facilities; 
storage-in-transit privileges; pri- 
vate railroad siding; loading plat- 
forms. Packing houses. 

Further information, principals 
only. Address Empire Brokers, 
152 West 42nd Street, New York 
City. 








tional large warehouses having been 
built during the past six years, all are 
fairly well filled. In Montreal there are 
five large fireproof warehouses, whereas 
in 1920 there were only two. 

“Competition is keener but the ware- 
houses are working cooperatively to- 
ward improving handling and storage 
rates in keeping with costs. The de- 
mand is growing for more and more 
extra services, clerical and otherwise, 
and charges have been established to 
cover these services. 

“The unsound practice of granting 
free insurance against fire hazard and 
sprinkler leakage has been canceled by 
warehousemen in Montreal, effective 
Dec. 31, 1928. A booklet has been pre- 
pared and mailed to merchants in Mon- 
treal showing the dangers that might 
result to both merchants and warehouse- 
men if the practice was continued. 
Should any warehousemen wish a copy 
it can be had by making application to 
the National Terminals of Canada, Ltd., 
50 Gray Nun Street, Montreal.” 


Toronto 


General business conditions in Toronto 
and vicinity as viewed from warehous- 
ing’s points of contact “took a turn for 
the better last spring and have been im- 
proving ever since,” according to J. H. 
Warren, president of the Toronto Car- 
tage & Warehousemen’s Association. 
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“Local and long distance cartage and 
storage of household goods,” Mr. War- 
ren adds, “have shown improvement 
each month in comparison with corre- 
sponding periods of the previous several 
-years. We feel now that we have good 
reason for believing that the present 
improving conditions will continue 
throughout 1929 and several years to 
come.” 


Winnipeg 


Business conditions throughout west- 
ern Canada “are regarded as especially 
good, and the country will enter upon 
the new year in a sound financial condi- 
tion and with optimism that augurs 
well for the future,” writes Hugh Mac- 
kenzie, president of the Winnipeg Trans- 
fer & Storage Association. 

“So attractive has the western field 
appeared during 1928,” this executive 
says, “that quite a number of large 
American business concerns have opened 
up in our midst and with but few excep- 
tions are patrons of a distributing ware- 
house. Not less than fifteen have now 
their distributing offices under one roof. 

“Another gratifying feature is that 
the relationship existing among the 
warehousemen themselves has wonder- 
fully improved. More regard is paid to 
the ethics of the business, rate cutting 
and other unbusinesslike methods becom- 
ing less popular day by day. We see 
nothing whatsoever discouraging in the 
situation that presents itself here at 
this moment. 

“The service a properly equipped 
warehouse can render is better under- 
stood by wholesale and retail merchants, 
as well as by jobbers.” 


British Columbia 


Warehousing’s’ 1929 outlook at Van- 
couver is “indeed pleasant,” according to 
Elmer Johnston, president of the Gen- 
eral Cartage & Storage Association of 
British Columbia. 

“The facts are,” Mr. Johnston reports, 
“that the major portion of the large 
crop which the two western prairie 
Provinces have enjoyed is finding its 
way through the port of Vancouver and 
is stimulating the building industry to 
such an extent that there has been an 
increased demand for practically all 
commodities at this point and vicinity. 

“Also the same condition has stimu- 
lated and caused an influx of population, 
which is absorbing the apartment houses 
and dwellings, and various other busi- 
nesses which naturally develop. The 
shipments over rail lines into this point 
in November are the highest that ever 
were recorded in numbers. 

“Business in general is exceptionally 
good, and naturally all these references 
indicate a prosperous outlook for 1929 
for the warehousing industry.” 





Sofia Bros. to Build 


A contract has been let by Sofia Bros., 
Inc., New York City, for the erection 
of a $100,000 household goods warehouse 
at Broadway and 188th Street. The 
building will be fireproof, seven stories 
and basement, 99 by 77 feet. 
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RAIL AND WATER TERMINAL 


Canadian Rail & Harbour Terminal 
Toronto, Ontario 
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PORTOVAULT WAREHOUSE 
| Day & Meyer-Murray & Young, Inc. 
New York City 








COLD STORAGE WAREHOUSE 





\ 
| Camden Rail & Harbor Terminal 
Camden, New Jersey 
TERMIN 
’ supenve MOORES & DUNFORD ee 
4 pesos INCORPORATED 
REFRIGERATING 
SUPERVISION ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS & ICE PLANTS 
OPERATION 110 EAST 42nd STREET INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
MAINTENANCE Bie os WATERFRONT 
NEW YORK, N. Y. IMPROVEMENTS 
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Story of Milo W. Bekins 


in the Family Album Series 
(Concluded from page 38) 


time the Los Angeles. plant was four 
years old Mr. Bekins had inaugurated 
a system of pool car shipping. There 
has always been a great deal of moving 
between Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Bekins had no one in the 
northern city to handle his pool car ship- 
ments satisfactorily, so he opened an 
office of his own there. In 1901 he es- 
tablished in Oakland. About that time 
he arranged for an office in Chicago for 
the assembling of pool car shipments. 

In 1905 Mr. Bekins began construction 
work on the West Coast’s first fire- 
proof warehouse in San _ Francisco. 
This was partially destroyed in the ruin 
which followed the earthquake in April, 
1906. Also in 1905 he had installed Cali- 
fornia’s first motor vans after having 
operated horse-drawn vehicles up to that 
time. A year later he built the first 
fireproof depository in Los Angeles. The 
old Bekins plant, located at Fourth and 
Alameda Streets, has been torn down to 
make way for new buildings. 

Milo W. Bekins, who took active 
charge of the concern when his father 
retired in 1916, was literally “brought 
up in the business.” The Bekins ware- 
house in Los Angeles, after the fashion 
of California, is an ivy-covered struc- 
ture set back from the street in a garden 
that would do credit to any of the city’s 
municipal parks. Just to the left of the 
office door stands the home where the 
boy was reared. It was here while in 
short pants that he learned the intrica- 
cies of the business which he now heads. 
Using his own words, he not only lived 
in the house but he lived in the busi- 
ness as well. 

In 1918 the four children of Martin 
Bekins—three sons and a daughter— 
bought the business from their parents. 
In 1920 they bought the Fresno Trans- 
fer Co., operating in Fresno. In 1923 
they purchased an interest in the Capi- 
tal Van & Storage .Co. in Sacramento. 
This latter firm had been in business 
since 1879, and the Bekins foresight was 
quick to discern that long distance haul- 
ing was to become an important factor 
in the warehouse industry on the West 
Coast. The Fresno office is situated 
about midway between Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, and Bekins vans now are 
sure of securing loads in both directions 
on the trip. There are about 120 vans 
in the Bekins fleet today. In addition 
to these, some twenty cars driven by 
Bekins solicitors may be found in all 
parts of the State. In 1923 the firm ob- 
tained permission from the State Rail- 
road Commission to operate along 1,500 
miles of highway up and down the Paci- 
fic Coast—a franchise which now is 
proving te be exceedingly valuable. 

During the past few years the com- 
pany has further expanded through 
purchases and mergers, and today is op- 
erating depositories in Berkeley, Fresno, 
Hollywood, Oakland, Pasadena, Sacra- 
mento, San Diego, San Francisco and 
Santa Barbara. 


NEWS 





*“Domi-Domi” a Victim of the 
Onslaught of Civilization 


/ITH a sigh that only the age 

65 can utter, Nathan Cohen, 
picturesque San Francisco water- 
front character, has at last suc- 
cumbed to the march of progress 
and has swapped his horse and 
wagon for a motor truck. 

Familiarly known along’ the 
Embarcadero as ‘‘Domi-Domi,” this 
proprietor, general manager, ma- 
jority stockholder and sole owner 
of a pioneer drayage concern now 
drives his “fleet” of one motor 
truck bearing the weatherbeaten 
sign which used to grace the side 
of his “spring wagon.”—Neptune 
Express. 

Born near the ’Frisco water- 
front, Domi has seen the horse- 
drawn street car give way to the 
electric, the plank sidewalk change 
to concrete, the sailing vessel with 
canvas fade behind the modern 
steamship, and Golden Gate shacks 
disappear before skyscrapers. 
Throughout the era he has been 
doing business near the Ferry 
Building for about five decades. 








The visitor to California does not 
easily escape the name Bekins. Besides 
Milo W., the president, in Los Angeles, 
there is Reed J., treasurer, in San Fran- 
cisco; Floyd, vice-president, in Fresno; 
and Abe, a director, in Oakland. Abe 
Bekins is a brother of Martin, founder 
of the business. Herbert B. Holt, son- 
in-law of Martin Bekins, is connected 
with the San Francisco office. The com- 
pany is a member of the National Fur- 
niture Warehousemen’s Association and 
the Pacific Coast Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association. 

The “home office” in Los Angeles is a 
concrete structure built in three units, 
and almost completely covered with 
green vines. A modest sign post point- 
ing along the graveled walk that leads 
through the garden discloses its com- 
mercial character. Rambler roses creep 
over the doors at the main entrance, and 
there are inviting benches scattered here 
and there through the park. Wide open 
French windows lead from the office to 
the lawn beneath. There is an Indian 
painting done with sympathetic strokes 
by a well known western artist. There 
are flowers everywhere—a riot of color 
against a background of California 
palms. 

The Bekins business has been built 
up largely on the faculty of seeing 
ahead and anticipating the trends of the 
times. Will the business houses of the 
future, one wonders, go in for gardens 
and French windows and rambler roses? 
Or is that too much to hope for? 


Universal to Build a Plant in Cleveland 


The Universal Terminals Co., Cleve- 
land, has been granted a permit to erect 
a $3,500,000 lake front warehouse and 
dock. Work is expected to start about 
March 15. 
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Jersey Warehousemen Lose 
Fight on Transit Charges 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building 


E eo New Jersey Merchandise Ware- 
housemen’s Association lost its fight 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to prevent the establishment by 
carriers of storage-in-transit charges on 
east-bound traffic at Newark, Port New- 
ark, Port Newark Terminal and South 
Kearney. The Commission found the 
charges justified, and a suspension order 
previously promulgated was vacated. 

The railroads propose to. establish 
storage-in-transit charges of 5 cents per 
100 pounds on cotton and cotton linters, 
and $6.30 per car on general merchan- 
dise, except coal, bulk grain, explosives, 
fertilizers, and other commodities not 
usually accepted for storage by commer- 
cial warehouses, stored at warehouses in 
Newark and consigned to Jersey City, 
New York lighterage points, Brooklyn 
Piers, and the Bronx Terminal. 

The Newark Chamber of Commerce 
and the New Jersey Industrial Traffic 
League joined with the New Jersey 
Merchandise Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion in protesting against the charges. 
They maintained that they compete with 
the carriers for the storage business 
in question and insisted that the pro- 
posed charges would give the carriers 
an advantage in securing this business 
for storage at their Jersey City ter- 
minals. They took the position that, 
if any charges are made for the service 
in connection with shipments stored in 
transit, they should be the same on 
shipments stored at the carriers’ ter- 
minals as on those stored in their ware- 
houses. The charges were not consid- 
ered exorbitant. 

The Commission found that the pro- 
posed charges were “not unjustly dis- 
criminatory or unduly prejudicial to 
protestants” and held that the sched- 
ules were justified. 





Holman Company Expands 


The George B. Holman & Co., Inc., 
operating household goods warehouses 
in Hackensack and Rutherford, N. J., 
has opened an office at Washington and 
Prospect Avenues, Westwood, in order 
to extend better service throughout Ber- 
gen County, directly across the Hudson 
River from New York City. The firm 
plans to cover other points in the county 
with offices. 





Westland to Add Unit 


Announcement is made by the West- 
land Warehouses, Inc., Los Angeles, of 
a proposed $100,000 Class A _ six-story 
storage buildirg which will be an addi- 
tion to the company’s present plant. 
Of reinforced concrete and with floors 
each 82 by 120 feet, the new structure 
will have 728,160 cubic feet of space. 
It will be sprinklered and will be served 
by the Los Angeles Junction Railway, 
giving access to all the roads entering 
the city. 
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for the Hauling Business 


The warehouseman or haulage contractor, what- 
ever his requirements, will find suitable trucks in the 
1929 International line. Four-wheel brakes on all 
models. Four- and six-cylinder engines. Speed 
where speed is needed, and power to spare. 


For your own information, study the following 
listing of models: 


Special Delivery: A light, fast truck that is TRUCK 
all the way through. Ideal for retail delivery work 
where loads of less than a ton are to be hauled. 
Speedy, sturdy, economical, and long-lived. Avail- 
able with regular bodies that any owner can be 
proud of. 


Six-Speed Special: This new truck is the only speed 
truck of heavy-duty design with six speeds forward 
and two reverse. Speed truck speed and economy 
with heavy-duty ability, due to the two-speed rear 
axle. Recommended for special classes of service. 
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A Great Line of Motor Trucks 
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Speed Trucks: International Harvester has been 
a pioneer of the speed truck. Years of experience 
have gone into these models and thousands of them 
are on the road proving their qualities. Four and 
six-cylinder trucks in wheelbase lengths and capac- 
ities to meet every fast-hauling need. Capacities: 
1144, 114, and 2 tons. 

Heavy-Duty Trucks: These good, powerful, 
solidly built Internationals are available with chain 
drive or double-reduction drive in capacities rang- 
ing from 2! to 5 tons. 

Almost every hauling organization has a place for 
several of these big fellows for the heavy hauls. 

Service: With 170 Company-owned branches in 
the United States and Canada, plus adequate dealer 
representation, this organization offers exceptional 
service facilities. Write for a folder and the address 
of the nearest branch at which you can see these 
trucks. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
(Incorporated ) 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 
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The Family Album Presents 
Sketch of P. L. Gerhardt 


(Concluded from page 39) 


to Buffalo Bill and the predecessor of 
the famous Miller Brothers’ “101 Ranch 
Show,” with which it was later merged. 

Here the invalid lad from the East 
was taught to ride—bareback—for he 
became at once a pet and protégé of the 
Indian athletes; and here, on the old 
homestead, he first felt the fascination 
for a steam engine that later attracted 
him to the railroad business. 

At 15 young Philip traveled for a year 
with a troupe under the “big top.” At 
the end of that time he found himself 
with no further yearning for the life 
of a cowboy, so he bade farewell to the 
Sioux and Cherokees who had been his 
staunch friends for so long, and re- 
turned to New York to find himself a 
job. 

His love of tractors then reasserted 
itself. He had always wanted to get 
into the railroad business, he remem- 
bered, and there was work to be had 
at $45 a month. The aspiring young 
“Casey Jones” did not take such a job, 
however. Looking around him, he saw 
an office filled with old men—faithful 
employees who had worked away their 
lives for $45 a month. That was not 
the place for him, he reflected. 

So he went to the Bush Terminal, 
where he could study—and master—all 
kinds of transportation not confined nec- 
essarily to the singing rails. 

That was twenty years ago. 

The first task assigned to the youth 
from Kansas was that of checking stray 
freight, moving huge bundles and boxes 
to see what marks were on them and 
making note of their condition for a 
written report. 

In those days the muscles developed 
on the mid-western prairies stood him 
in good stead. But it was not for long, 
as he soon was made a stenographer in 
the freight department. This exalted 
position commanded a salary of $8 a 
week. Young Gerhardt went to work 
at 8 a. m. and stayed until the boss told 
him to go home. 

His promotion from then on was 
steady, with each move a step up the 
ladder. From steno to tracing clerk, 
to billing clerk, to assistant to the “over, 
short and damage” clerk, to assistant 
claim clerk, he grubbed his prosaic but 
always hopeful way. 

From assistant claim clerk in the 
freight office he was transferred to the 
express office as a stenographer, and 
later he became secretary to the firm’s 
vice-president. 

Then there followed another long 
series of promotions. As chief clerk to 
the company’s superintendent, he was 
sent to the Bush plant in Brooklyn. 
From there he was made assistant 
traffic manager; then traffic manager 
with the duties of general superin- 
tendent. 

Came the World War. 

In New York, Mr. Gerhardt was com- 
missioned a first lieutenant in the Ordi- 
nance Corps, to operate in France. 
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Congestion in New York became s0 seri- 
ous that there was organized a com- 
mittee known as the War Board, and 
Lieutenant Gerhardt was returned to 
Gotham as assistant to the general su- 
perintendent of Army transport service, 
in charge of rail transportation. 

The War Board was ccmposed of 
Cabinet officers, who appointed as their 
executive officer Irving T. Bush, head 
of the Bush Terminal interests, and 
Lieutenant Gerhardt was transferred to 
the War Board as assistant to Mr. 
Bush. 

Having long since formed the habit 
of being promoted, Mr. Gerhardt was 
soon given the rank of captain of the 
Quartermaster’s Corps. Mr. Bush, mean- 
while, had been appointed chief of em- 
barkation for the Port of New York, 
and Captain Gerhardt became his ex- 
ecutive officer. 

When Mr. Bush retired, his place was 
taken by a newly-created officer—that 
of port storage officer. Captain Ger- 
hardt then accepted a commission as 
major in the regular Army and became 
chief of operations in the port storage 
office. 

The port storage officer operated all 
port storage space for the Port of New 
York—an aggregate of 15,000,000 square 
feet. He operated also the Hoboken 
Shore Railroad, as well as the Bush 
Terminal Army Supply Base in Newark, 
N. J., and, when constructed and com- 
pleted, the Army Supply Base in Brook- 
lyn. The port storage officer later be- 
came a coordinating officer in all Army 
activities in New York from the stand- 
point of supply operations. 

On Jan. 19, 1919, Major Gerhardt re- 
signed his commission and returned to 
the Bush Terminal Co. as manager of 
operations and traffic—a position equiva- 
lent to that of general manager. He 
later accepted a commission in the regu- 
lar Army as _ lieutenant-colonel; and 
subsequently, still running true to form, 
he was promoted to the rank of colonel 
—one of the youngest men ever to be 
so honored. In due time he was also 
promoted again in private life—this 
time being placed in charge of opera- 
tions and traffic of the Bush company 
with the title of vice-president, the posi- 
tion he still enjoys. 

Colonel Gerhardt’s activities in the 
public storage industry’s trade associa- 
tion affairs have been wide and varied. 
He is chairman of a committee which 
represents the merchandise division of 
the American Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion in negotiations with the War De- 
partment and the United States Ship- 
ping Board to have the use of space in 
the Government’s Army bases along the 
Atlantic Seaboard discontinued as ware- 
house facilities in competition with the 
public warehouse business at _ rates 
which are commensurately lower than 
the tariffs of the storage men operating 
in the cities where the big war-time 
depots are located. These negotiations 
still are pending. 

Also, he is one of the men who were 
instrumental in effecting standardiza- 
tion and simplification of merchandise 
and cold storage warehouse forms by 
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Wandell & Lowe Acquire 
Pikes Peak Co. in Big Deal 


._— a stock purchase in a 
$100,000 deal the Wandell & Lowe 
Transfer & Storage Co., Colorado 
Springs, Colo., acquired the Pikes Peak 
Warehousing Co., of the same city, on 
Nov. 22. 

The Pikes Peak firm, established in 
1910 and operating merchandise and 
household goods warehouses at 422 E. 
Vermijo Street, will be continued in 
business as an organization separate 
from the Wandell & Lowe company. 
The new officers of the Pikes Peak con- 
cern are: 

President, Henry T. Lowe, president 
and treasurer of Wandell & Lowe. 

Vice-persident and _ treasurer, St. 
George Tucker, secretary of Wandell & 
Lowe. 

Secretary, Benjamin F. Hough, who 
was superintendent of the Pikes Peak 
firm before the merger. 

Directors, Mr. Lowe, Mr. Tucker and 
J. Alfred Ritter. 

The Pikes Peak was sold early in 
1928 by H. C. Harmon, then its presi- 
dent, and his associates to a corpora- 
tion headed by Roy G. Cook of Fort 
Collins, and this corporation has now 
disposed of the warehouse, built about 
eight years ago, together with the other 
physical assets, to the Wandell & Lowe 
organization. 

The Wandell & Lowe company was 
established in October of 1899 and has 
developed with the community. In ad- 
dition to its large warehouse and trans- 
fer business is owns the controlling 
interest in the local Yellow Cab Co. It 
is a member of the National Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association, the mer- 
chandise division of the American 
Warehousemen’s Association, and the 
Colorado Transfer & Warehousemen’s 
Association. The Pikes Peak company 
held memberships in the National and 
Colorado associations. 





Michigan Interests Buy Warehouse in 
Windsor, Ontario 


The Federal Warehouse Co., estab- 
lished in Windsor, Ontario, in 1924, has 
been purchased by the International 
Sales, Inc., of Detroit. The Michigan 
organization announces that the Wind- 
sor business will be operated as the In- 
ternational Ice & Cold Storage Co., with 
a building and alteration program in 
prospect involving expenditure of $1,- 
500,000 in order to develop the property 
into one of the most aggressive ware- 
housing projects in Canada. 

The Federal company has been oper- 
ating a cold storage warehouse business 
at 13830 Mercer Street, Windsor. 











reason of having been a member of the 
A. W. A. committee which, chairmanned 
by Alton H. Greeley of Cleveland, co- 
operated with the Department of Com- 
merce in that movement. 

Colonel Gerhardt is married and has 
a charming wife and daughter. 
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WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OF THIS MODERN UNIT TO MEET 
THE INTERCITY HAULAGE DEMAND ESPECIALLY 





ALL FISHER MODELS OBTAINABLE IN 
TRACTOR WHEELBASES 


MERCHANTS’ FRANCHISES AVAILABLE 
IN A FEW LUCRATIVE TERRITORIES. 














“FISHER TRUCKS MADE TO FIT THE WORK” 





STANDARD MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 


ALBERT FISHER, President 


DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 
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Truck-Terminal Coordination 
Urged by the I. C. Commission 


(Concluded from page 58) 


at pier 27, and averaged $4.57 per ton. 
Less-than-carload tonnage is handled 
through the present inland station of the 
Pennsylvania for $2.40 per ton, and 
there is every reason to belive that with 
greater concentration of tonnage, this 
cost can be considerably reduced. More- 
over, the direct-delivery allowance is 
bound to be considerably less. 

“In every case presented to the Com- 
mission in which the mesaure of rates 
to or from New York is in issue, the 
carriers stress the high terminal costs 
at that point. With the way pointed to 
them to reduce these costs, and at the 
same time provide a convenient and 
needed service to the shippers, the logic 
of refusal is difficult to fathom. It seems 
high time that self-interest should no 
longer be a stumbling block to self-help. 
In most cities it is quite natural that 
carriers should prefer a policy of in- 
dividualism in the matter of freight- 
station facilities. This because of their 
desire to afford individual improvements 
attractive to shippers, or because 
through fortune or foresight, they are 
in a little better position than their com- 
petitors in the matter of station loca- 
tion. 

“But these considerations have no par- 
ticular significance on Manhattan. All 
of the west-side lines operate pier sta- 
tions which in form, at least, are sub- 
stantially identical. Moreover, any 
improvements they might make would 
inure in the end to the city which owns 
them. It is true that the New York 
Central has on-line facilities in New 
York, but that fact need not deter it 
from participation along with other lines 
in a universal station. The Pennsyl- 
vania had an on-line station at St. 
Louis, but found it advisable to discon- 
tinue it and use the universal off-track 
stations. The problem will be best ap- 
proached by a helpful spirit of coopera- 
tion, both among the carriers them- 
selves, and between them, as a group, 
and the shipping public. The New Ha- 
ven, which has withheld the establish- 
ment of inland stations pending the out- 
come of this case, may now take steps 
to establish one, keeping in mind the 
general principles here enunciated. 


Examiner’s Conclusions 


“The Commission should find: 

“(1) That it is without power under 
the interstate commerce Act to require 
carriers to establish (a) store-door de- 
livery, (b) inland stations for the re- 
ceipt and delivery of freight, or (c) to 
equip themselves with motor trucks. 

“(2) That the present operation of 
constructive-station service and of 
trucking in lieu of lighterage as prac- 
ticed by the New York Central, Jersey 
Central, and Baltimore & Ohio, can not 
be sanctioned because of their plain 
tendency to create violations of sections 
2 and 3 of the Act, and because said 
services, as now operated, are not com- 
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patible with the provisions of section 
15a of the Act. 

“(3) That respondents in I. & 8.3100 
should be permitted to discontinue the 
present constructive-station service and 
to limit the practice of trucking in lieu 
of lighterage to the interchange of 
traffic between connecting railroads, and 
steamship lines, as proposed. 

“(4) That the  constructive-station 
now maintained by the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford should be discon- 
tinued because it is in violation of sec- 
tion 2 of the Act; and the proposal of 
the New York Central to continue the 
practice of constructive lighterage on 
traffic to and from New England, in 
order to meet the competition of the said 
constructive station, should also be 
denied. 

“The Commission should strongly urge 
upon the carriers the establishment of 








For Sale 


V ODERN merchandise’ ware- 
4 house located in one of Amer- 
ica’s fastest growing cities. 

Circumstances permit an offer- 
ing of this business and property 
below the real worth. 

The transaction involves 300,000 
square feet of excellent space with 
all modern facilities. 

A cash capital of $250,000 re- 

quired. 
For detailed specifications, address 
Box D-415, care of Distribution 
and Warehousing, 249 W. 39th 
Street, New York City. 








auxiliary trucking service on Manhattan 
to the end that it may ultimately pave 
the way for discontinuance of the more 
expensive car-float and pier-station ser- 
vice. The propriety of such a sugges- 
tion in a general investigation of this 
character can not seriously be ques- 
tioned. 

“The Commission should also consider 
the matter of appropriate recommenda- 
tion to Congress with the view of secur- 
ing amendatory legislation broadening 
its jurisdiction over terminal facilities 
to such an extent that it would be em- 
powered, on a showing of public con- 
venience and necessity, to require a car- 
rier, by railroad, to equip itself with 
motor trucks and erect and locate the 
necessary station facilities to be served 
thereby. 

“The Commission, through its repre- 
sentatives, should hold itself in readiness 
to cooperate to the fullest extent practi- 
cable with the carriers and shipping 
public in the formulation of corrective 
terminal measures on Manhattan 
Island.” 


_— 


Charles Thomas Austin 





‘Charles Thomas Austin, president and 
general manager of the Express Parcel 
Delivery Co., Indianapolis, died on Nov. 
15. He was 62 years old. 
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Board Directs Elimination 
of Army Base Competition 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building 


.. public merchandise warehouse 
industry gained a victory when the 
United States Shipping Board, in re- 
cently authorizing the Merchant Fleet 
Corporation to readvertise the leasing 
of the Boston Army Base, required that 
new specifications be provided restrict- 
ing warehousing that might compete 


with privately owned or _ controlled 
warehouses. 
This provision, although tacitly 


understood in the past, had not been 
specifically stated in previous advertis- 
ing. Hereafter it will be put in definite 
language so that there can be no mis- 
understanding. 

The bids recently received proved to 
be higher than the Shipping Board con- 
sidered were justified by the income that 
would probably be received by the com- 
panies leasing the piers. It was as- 
sumed that this was because it was mis- 
takenly supposed that a general ware- 
housing business could be conducted. 
This led to the decision to say in the 
advertisements for future bids. that 
general warehousing can be conducted 
only insofar as it does not compete with 
the business of private concerns. 

New bids were received Dec. 17, with 
the successful bidder to take possession 
Dec. 31. 

Piers thus leased are used for docks, 
storage and goods in transit. Under the 
specifications now laid down, private 
warehousing interests will, it is thought, 
be amply protected against possibility 
of the lessee diverting away any of their 
trade. 

(See story on page 86) 





Paterson Company Builds 


The Safety Storage Co., Paterson, 
N. J., has completed an addition adjoin- 
ing the rear of its warehouse at 41-43 
Governor. The new unit, of steel and 
concrete, is 50 by 100 feet and four 
stories high and gives the firm a total 
of 40,000 square feet of floor space for 
household goods and merchandise. 





Brown to Manage Toronto Firm 


R. W. Brown has been made manager 
of the Verral Storage Co., Toronto, in 
succession to Thomas Armstrong, who 
was killed in an automobile accident in 
October. 

Mr. Brown was formerly chief as- 
sistant to Mr. Armstrong. 





Bekins Expands to Spokane 


The Bekins Moving & Storage Co., 
operating household goods depositories 
in Seattle, Tacoma, Portland and Van- 
couver, has purchased a portion of the 
Northern Pacific Railway right-of-way 
in Spokane and will build a five-story 
reinforced concrete warehouse. Property, 
building and equipment together will 
cost $200,000, according to present plans. 
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- a ee STERLING MODEL DW18 
™ E: ie 206” Wheelbase — equipped with 
- is 38” x 7” pneumatic tires, dual in 
. , rear, with Van Body — 18'x7'x7’. 
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3 HE Powelton Storage Company of Philadelphia bought two Sterling 
DW18’s in the Fall of 1927. Throughout the year these trucks were 
2 subjected to hard gruelling service with heavy loads the rule, day 
. in and day out. 
: So satisfactory has been the performance of these trucks that when 
the company required additional equipment this year, they again speci- 
‘ fied Sterling. It just had to be a Sterling! 
This splendid endorsement of Sterling performance is but a typical 
example of how countless Sterling Owners solve their hauling prob- 
3 lems. Why not put Sterlings to work for You—so that you too, are 
% assured of satisfactory hauling equipment. 
, See our models on display at the Sterling factory branch near you. 


STERLING MOTOR TRUCK CoO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


44th Ave. and Rogers St. 





27 FACTORY BRANCHES DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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' The Most Complete Line of Motor Trucks in the World! 
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I.C.C. Reverses Position in 


Baltimore Warehouse Case 
(Concluded from page 46) 


status of the parties with respect to 
the transportation or the obligations of 
the railroad as a common carrier. 

The McCormick company contended 
that the payment to the Terminal com- 
pany by the Pennsylvania was simply 
a bribe to secure the haul of all the 
freight handled by the Terminal. While 
in recent years the railroad has named 
the Terminal warehouse as one of its 
Baltimore freight stations, it was shown 
that the warehouse is never used by the 
general public for receipt and delivery 
of freight except freight on which some 
of the warehouseman’s services are de- 
sired. 

The Commission agreed that the pri- 
mary consideration for the payment to 
the Terminal company was the assur- 
ance of the routing of all its traffic 
over the Pennsylvania. 

The Commission ordered the Pennsyl- 
vania to stop calling the Terminal ware- 
house one of its stations and to cease 
its allowances to the Terminal for 
loading and unloading package carload 
freight, and said: 

“While the Terminal is not the owner 
of the goods received and shipped by it, 
all of the dealings of defendant Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company are with the 
Terminal and none with the owners of 
the goods. As to many of the inbound 
shipments, the Terminal is the only 
party to whom delivery of the goods 
could be made as carload shipments, the 
real owners being out-of-town concerns 
which ship to the Terminal for distri- 
bution in less-than-carioad lots. It is 
our view that the Terminal, even though 
not the owner of the goods, has been 
given dominion over such goods for 
transportation purposes, and that, ac- 
cordingly, for transportation purposes 
it should be deemed the consignor of 
shipments from and consignee of ship- 
ments to its warehouses. The same is 
true as to complainant, McCormick 
Warehouse Company, shipments to its 
warehouse being handled in substantial- 
ly the same manner. 

“We find that the practice of de- 
fendant in making allowances to the 
Terminal for performance of terminal 
services in connection with the loading 
and unloading of carload package 
freight at Baltimore (except hay, straw 
and fiour at its hay and flour ware- 
houses, as to which we make no find- 
ings), and refusing to make similar 
allowances to complainant for perform- 
ing similar services, results in unjust 
discrimination, in undue preference of 
the Terminal, and in undue prejudice 
to complainant. 

“The discriminatory and preferential 
allowances should be cancelled, and de- 
fendant should also cancel its tariff pro- 
visions which make the warehouses of 
the terminal, other than its hay and 
flour warehouses for the receipt and de- 
livery of hay, straw and flour, a part of 
its station facilities, which tariff provi- 
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sions, in our opinien, are nothing more 
than a device to attempt to lend legal- 
ity to the payment of rebates to the 
Terminal.” 

—H. D. Ralph. 





Kansas City Firm to Build 


The United States Cold Storage Co. 
is starting a $1,000,000 addition to its 
present plant in Kansas City and ex- 
pects the new unit to be in operation in 
about six months. The addition, eight 
stories, will be identical with the build- 
ing already in use. The two units will 
be joined by a five-story connecting sec- 
tion, 55 by 100 feet, to be used for loft 
purposes. 

In preparation for the expansion, the 
company has spent $250,000 in recent 
months in enlarging its refrigeration 
machinery to serve the new addition. 
Trackage space will be increased to ac- 
commodate twenty more cars, enabling 
the plant to handle fifty cars at a time. 

With the completion of the new unit 
the Kansas City plant of the company 
will have a 1700-car capacity. The new 
building will comprise 2,200,000 cubic 
feet. 








Birmingham to Assess 
Stocks in Storage 


NDER a provision in the new 

city code of Birmingham, Ala., 
public warehouses in that city are 
required to make regular reports, 
to the municipal authorities, show- 
ing all persons and concerns hav- 
ing goods stored. 

These reports are called for be- 
tween Jan. 1 and 15 and July 1 and 
15 each year. 

It is explained that the purpose 
is to prevent corporations located 
outside the city from storing in 
the Birmingham warehouses with- 
out paying city license fees when 
such corporations, without main- 
taining regular places of business 
in Birmingham, sell goods in the 
city with orders for distribution 
going to the warehouses where the 
merchandise is being held. 








B. & M. Expand Delivery By Motor 


Truck 
Further extension of the motor truck 
operations of the Boston & Maine 


Transportation Co. went into effect Dec. 
10. Twenty-one Massachusetts stations 
not previously served along the Boston 
& Maine system were added to the co- 
ordinated rail and highway freight ser- 
vice, 

This makes 80 B. & M. stations re- 
ceiving truck delivery and pick-up ser- 
vice from Lawrence, alone, and totals 
189 stations served by the transporta- 
tion company’s fleet of 171 trucks op- 
erated from Lawrence and seven other 
centralized freight handling points in 
New England. 
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Truck Drivers Hug Edge of 
Road, Official Survey Shows 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building 


ry.RUCK drivers stick closer to the 

edge of the road than operators ot 
pleasure cars, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has learned after 
an unique survey. 

The inquiry was made by the Bureau 
of Public Roads for the sole purpose of 
observing how far from the edge of 
the pavement drivers go and what posi- 
tion of the road is taken on down grades 
and around curves. 

The survey revealed two important 
things. First, motorists need a 20-foot 
road; and second, automobiles are driven 
by instinct. 

“Having marked off pavements into 
one-foot sections,” says the department, 
“the engineers, by watching the right 
rear wheels of passing vehicles, find 
that on straight and level roads of 
various widths from 14 to 24 feet, with 
shoulders in fair condition, passenger 
car drivers habitually maintain distance 
of from 1% to 4 feet between the outer 
wheel and the edge of the pavement. 
Truck drivers operate somewhat nearer 
the edge, but prefer not to approach 
closer than 1% feet. Drivers will sacri- 
fice clearance between their own and 
passing vehicles rather than _ drive 
closer to the edge than they instinctively 
feel is safe.” 

The Bureau’s observations indicate 
that pavements less than 18 feet wide 
are decidedly too narrow, as_ they 
provide no clearance for passenger cars 
or trucks operating in the usual paths. 
While the 18-foot width is apparently 
great enough for passenger cars in two- 
lane traffic, it is not quite wide enough 
for trucks. The 20-foot width gives 
ample clearance for trucks and is not 
excessive for automobiles. 

“In moving down hill on light grades, 
traffic moves slightly toward the center 
of the road,” says the department. 
“Light down grades do not suggest 
reduction of speed, hence traffic takes 
the precaution of moving slightly away 
from the edge of the pavement. No 
such tendency was observed on heavy 
grades where the speed is reduced, and 
the instinctive fear of the pavement’s 
edge is lessened. 

“In rounding horizontal curves, traffic, 
in general, shifts toward the inside edge, 
but the trucks shift their courses toward 
the inside of the curve less than pas- 
senger vehicles. Under all circum- 
stances, truck drivers are found to 
adhere more closely to the edges of the 
pavement than operators of passenger 
vehicles.” 

Traffic moving on the outside of the 
curve shifts its course farther in the 
direction of the inside than traffic mov- 
ing in the opposite direction, which is 
limited in its choice of a course by the 
proximity of the edge of the pavement, 
it was found. Unless, therefore, the 
pavement is widened on the curves, the 
normal straight road clearance between 
the two lines of vehicles is reduced, 
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HAVE BEEN PROVED BY MANY TIMES 
THE DISTANCE AROUND THE WORLD 
Arte RBURY 216 and 314 ton long distance Sixes have been serving 


critical Warehousemen over a year. These Atterbury Sixes have been 
proved under the severe grind of fast long distance hauling. 
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They combine high speeds large body capacity, air brakes, smart 
appearance with proven durability. Standard parts assure 


prompt service anywhere. 
If you want to do more business over a greater territory 
at a greater profit write for The Facts on how these two 
Atterbury models are designed to do that job. 


SPECIAL FLEET OWNER DISCOUNT 


to warehousemen on direct-with-the- _ | ' ? 
factory sales \ - rg 
ATTERBURY MOTOR CAR CO. pS 
Elmwood Avenue, at Hertel Buffalo, N. Y. oe 


SBSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSRSSSSSSSESSSSSESRSSRSSRSSESESE SEBSEEZBBSSS 
ATTERBURY MOTOR CAR CO., 
Elmwood Ave., at Hertel, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Please send me the facts on how practical ware- 
housemen helped design your Atterbury Long 
Distance Specials. 













_ Also advise Warehousemen’s discounts. 


Name 





Address 
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Inquiry Ordered into Use 
of Carriers’ Container Cars 


rates, charges .and practices of the 
railroads in connection with the use 
of “container” cars are to be investi- 
gated by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on its own initiative. The order 
directing the inquiry was issued in De- 
cember and reads: 

“It appearing that there has been 
filed with the Commission by the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad Co. a tariff con- 
taining rates on merchandise, loaded 
in containers, between St. Louis and 
various points, and the legality of such 
tariff being under consideration in a 
separate investigation, and 

“It further appearing that the matter 
of container cars and the use thereof 
being of primary and increasing im- 
portance to the shipping public and to 
the carriers, 

“It is ordered that the Commission 
upon its own motion, enter upon an in- 
vestigation into the rates, charges, rules, 
regulations and practices of common 
carriers by railroad subject to the Inter- 
state Commerce Act incident to the use 
of such equipment, said investigation to 
include a full inquiry into the owner- 
ship, operation, use, management or 
other enjoyment of such facilities, the 
history of the service to date, the rates 
charged or to be charged for this ser- 
vice, the character and complete opera- 
tion of the service, any contractual ar- 
rangements, express or implied, with 
persons, firms, or corporations, which 
have any bearing upon or affect in any 
manner the charges paid by the ship- 
ping public or the revenue received by 
the carriers using, or purposing to use 
containers, and any and all other infor- 
mation germane to the subject matter 
of the inquiry, in so far as it relates to 
interstate or foreign commerce, with the 
view of determining whether the present 
rates, charges, rules, regulations and 
practices of respondents or any of them 
are just, reasonable, or in any respect 
in violation of law and of making such 
findings and orders in the premises and 
prescribing such just, reasonable and 
lawful rates, charges, rules, regulations, 
and practices, and taking such other and 
further action, as the facts and circum- 
stances may appear to warrant. 


Barge Lines Included 


“It is further ordered that this order 
be served upon all class-I carriers by 
railroad in the United States, and upon 
the Mississippi-Warrior Service, Trans- 
marine Lines (Canal Division), Ameri- 
can Barge Line Company, Westwego 
Petroleum Barge Line, Inc., Marrero 
Barge Line,--Inc., Coastwise Steamship 
& Barge Company, Chesley Tug & Barge 
Company, and that such carriers be, 
and they are hereby, made respondents 
to this proceeding. 

“It is further ordered that this pro- 
ceeding be assigned for hearing, along 
with I. & S: Docket No. 3198, at the 
office of this Commission at Washing- 
ton, D. C., at 10 a. m., February 6, 1929, 
before Commissioner Porter and Ex- 
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aminer Ames, :and at such other times 
and places as the Commission may here- 
after direct.” 





Fidelity Has New Warehouse in New 
York City 


The new fireproof warehouse which 
has been under construction at 87th 
Street and Lexington Avenue, New York 
City, for the Fidelity Storage Ware- 
house, operating a household goods busi- 
ness, opened for business on Jan. 1. Of 
steel construction and embodying the 
most modern in storage practice, the 
plant is twelve stories high, including 
basement, and adds 110,000 square feet 
to the company’s space. 

Charles A. Collins, president of the 
Fidelity, announces that the older unit, 
at 107-109 W. 96th Street, will be used 
as heretofore, for household goods stor- 
age, but the firm’s main offices will be 
established in the new building. 








Business Opportunity 


‘TORAGE warehouse, including 
machine — shop. Established 
over 20 years. Two stories, 48 by 
90 feet. Ample room for expan- 
sion. 

Well located near main street, 
city of 6000 population, New Jer- 
sey. 

For further details write or wire 
Empire Brokers, 152 West Forty- 
second Street, New York City. 








Rockford Firm Expands 


The Sovereign Storage & Van Co., 
heretofore conducting a household goods 
warehouse business in Rockford, IIl., has 
purchased the building known as the 
Northern Illinois Warehouse, contain- 
ing 42,000 square feet of floor space. 
The acquisition gives the firm more 
than 75,000 square feet. 

G. W. Hawn, for several years as- 
sociated with Archie S. Richard, presi- 
dent of the Sovereign company, will 
have charge of the merchandise ware- 
house. 





Uniform Accounting Ordered 


by California Commission 
(Concluded from page 49) 


and premium or debiting or crediting 
profit and loss accounts, contra credits 
and debits shall be made to the appro- 
priate ledger accounts. In stating the 
balance sheet the total of the net debit 
balances remaining in the several ledger 
accounts shall be reported under balance 
sheet account 112, “Unamortized dis- 
count and expense on debt” and the total 
of the net credit balances remaining in 
the several ledger accounts shall be re- 
ported under balance sheet account 159, 
“Unamortized premium on debt.” 

(The next part of the California 
system—Balance Sheets Accounts, 
Asset Side—will appear in the 
February issue.) 
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Warehouse as a Factor in 
Distribution in Canada 


(Concluded from page 35) 


factured goods in his line and he de- 
cides that the best way to meet that 
obstacle is to put himself in a position 
to stamp his goods “British Made for 
British Trade” or “Canadian Made for 
Canadian Trade” just as many of his 
competitors are doing; 

“When he finds that his American 
goods have to be changed to meet the. 
requirements of the Canadian or British 
markets and he has to put in new ma- 
chinery and equipment in any event to 
meet those requirements: 

“When he finds that the Canadian 
market requires closer study and culti- 
vation than absentee treatment can give. 

“Those are the mile-stones. Many 
American manufacturers have not 
reached them in their Canadian or 
British Empire trade. But in the next 
few years many of them are going to 
anticipate their arrival eventually at 
one of these mile-stones and, by putting 
up their plants in Canada in the near 
future, will start to paint in a _ back- 
ground of consumer preference and pub- 
lic goodwill.” 





Warehouse Chauffeur Puts Out Fire on 
Passing Car 


The “value of carrying fire extin- 
guishers” on warehousemen’s trucks is 
emphasized in a letter received by Dis- 
tribution and Warehousing from Thomas 
F. Healey, Jr., manager of Thomas F. 
Healey & Sons, household goods ware- 
housemen in Brooklyn. He writes: 

‘Recently one of our trucks was re- 
turning from a long distance trip when 
our chauffeur noticed a touring car 
speeding along with the brakes burning. 
Our chauffeur attracted the attention of 
the driver of the touring car just as the 
car was beginning to blaze. In one 
minute our chauffeur put out the blaze 
with part of the contents of our fire 
extinguisher which we always carry on 
our trucks.” 





Realtors Broadcast from Hollywood 
Warehouse Station 


Most warehousemen agree that bring- 
ing people in their places of business is 
a splendid form of advertising. The 
Hollywood Storage Co., Hollywood, Cal., 
is scoring success along this line through 
the instrumentality of its radio station, 
KMTR. The Los Angeles Realty Board 
is conducting a six-month radio broad- 
casting program over KMTR. Every 
Monday evening a prominent citizen ac- 
companied by musical program, is send- 
ing out messages sponsored by the Title 
Insurance & Trust Co., Los Angeles, 
telling the unseen audiences the develop- 
ment which southern California seems 
destined to experience in coming years. 

The programs are advertised in the 
newspapers, and the Hollywood firm 
gets additional publicity because the 
station call “This is KMTR, located in 
the Hollywood Storage Co. building, 
Hollywood,” is frequently given. 
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SERVING YOUR INDUSTRY 








THERE’S a practical, proven way to haul more for less 
that’s rapidly becoming the standard in the Distribution 
and Warehousing industry. 

Illustrated on this page are three types of Fruehauf 
Trailers being used by well-known organizations. And 
here's how these Trailers are cutting haulage costs: 


Semi-T railer 


Shown below is a Fruehauf Semi-Trailer of 1200 
cubic feet capacity—pulled by a light tractor-truck. 
Such capacity for a motor truck alone would call for 
one with special bus-type chassis—the cost of which 
would be far greater than that of the truck-and-trailer 
unit. Pneumatic tires all around permit this unit to 
make good speed and also protect the load. The Semi- 
Trailer is quickly detachable—thus enabling the power 
plant to be used with other Trailers or for other hauls. 
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Straight Frame Fruehauf Semi-Trailer 


Drop-Frame Semi-T railer 


The next illustration shows another type of Fruehauf 
and another use for the Trailer. This is the drop- 
frame Semi-Trailer. A Fruehauf “Dolly” under the 
front end of the second Trailer temporarily converts it 
into a 4-Wheel Trailer and doubles the load. 

Either of these Semi-Trailers may be directly coupled 
to the tractor-truck. This complete unit is of very low 
cost for one of such capacity. In fact, the total average 
cost of the tractor-truck, 2 Fruehauf Semi-Trailers and 
Fruehauf “Dolly” is from 30% to 40% lower than that 
of the number of motor trucks which would be required 
to carry the same load. 


Four-Wheel Trailer 


The other picture shows a third type of Fruehauf— 
the 4-Wheel Trailer. Because of its low first cost this 
Fruehauf serves as an accessory unit. It almost doubles 


HAUL MORE FOR LESS 


TRAILERS 
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the load of the motor truck and is used for loads too 
large for the truck to handle alone and too small to 
warrant the use of two motor trucks. The gas and oil 
costs of the motor truck go up only 10% to 20% when 
pulling this 4-Wheel Fruehauf loaded. When not re- 


quired, the Trailer may be left idle without incurring 
a noticeable depreciation loss. 
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Drop-Frame Fruehauf Semi-Trailer 


Fruehauf Facts 


In conclusion, here are many vital reasons why lead- 
ers in the Distribution and Warehousing industry are 
served best by the Fruehauf Trailer method of haulage: 

The first cost is lower per load. Operating costs are 
a great deal lower per ton mile. Depreciation costs are 
at the minimum because the average Fruehauf Trailer 
lasts for 250,000 miles, while the average motor truck 
is fully depreciated after 100,000 miles. Idle time costs 
less because of the lower first cost and depreciation ex- 
pense. And when two Trailers are used at one trip only 
one driver is needed. Finally—you can operate a fleet 
of Trailers using lighter motor trucks without having 
to make a tremendous investment in equipment. 
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Fruehauf Four-Wheel Trailer 


Trailer Leadership 


As the Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Trailers 
we can supply you with Semi-Trailers, Four-Wheel 
Trailers, Adjustable Pole Trailers and Heavy-Duty 
Carryalls. Fruehauf Branches and Distributors are lo- 
cated in all Principal Cities. Write for details about 
costs, etc. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., 10936 Harper Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Fruehauf Trailer Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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Boston Warehousemen See No 
Need for Creating Free Port 


ILL Boston be the first city in the 
United States to have a “free 
port”? Will there be enough new busi- 
ness come to Boston or any other city 
in the United States to warrant such 
an undertaking? Is there an actual 
need for a free port in Boston or at 
any of the other ports in the country? 
These are some of the questions being 
asked in Boston warehousing, shipping 
and transportation circles since the an- 
nouncement of the proposed thirty to 
forty million dollar port development 
project was launched at the Boston 
Port Development Co. dinner in Boston 
on Dec. 4. 

All of the State, city and Chamber 
of Commerce officials, as well as the 
group of New York and Chicago in- 
fluential business men, who were present 
at the dinner and heard outlined the 
plan to make Boston one of the greatest 
ports in the world, expressed approval, 
but none would say whether outside 
money would be used. 

The proposed development comprises 
$50,000,000 square feet of mostly filled- 
in land extending out toward the harbor 
channel from the East Boston side where 
the Boston airport is now situated. 
Some of this land was of the holdings 
of the East Boston Co., which the Port 
Development Co. took over several weeks 
ago. 

The project includes a great “free 
port of Boston,” to serve as a “foreign” 
port outside the protective tariff wall; 
the construction of new piers and docks 
of modern type; lighterage service; 
unification of railroad lines with ample 
warehousing, shipping and _ railroad 
facilities; industrial buildings, two air- 
ports with large landing fields, one for 
commercial and the other for air mail 
planes; a port village to house those 
employed; and also other undertakings. 
To complete it it would take from three 
to five years. 

Mayor Nichols of Boston, who spoke 
favorably of the project, said it was the 
sense of those present that this huge 
port development, the coming East 
Boston vehicular tunnel, and all exist- 
ing and other contemplated waterway 
undertakings at Boston’s port, should 
be taken from State control and placed 
under a proposed Boston Port Authority, 
similar to the one that flourishes in 
New York. Mr. Nichols claimed that 
such a body, properly functioning, would 
unify the Hub’s transportation ter- 
minals, reducing present freight and 
switching charges besides speeding up 
goods in transit, thereby greatly in- 
creasing Boston’s commerce. He said 
it was his intention to have a bill 
introduced in the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature, which convenes the first of the 
year, to establish such a Boston Port 
Authority. 

Boston warehousemen who have been 
following the development of Boston’s 
port facilities, particularly since this 


project was launched, say that a “free 
port” cannot be established unless by 
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special Act of Congress. While they do 
not want to throw any cold water on 
the plan they claim that Boston’s present 
bonded warehouses are more than suffi- 
cient in number to handle the local 
warehousing situation for some time to 
come. 

“Although it is just possible we may 
have one some day,” to quote one of the 
warehousemen, “the establishment of a 
‘free port’ for Boston or any of the 
other ports in the United States would 
create a new warehousing situation for 
that particular port but would not in 
any way affect the present business of 
our bonded warehouses. 

“The ‘free port’ idea is not new to 
Boston. This question of a ‘free port’ 
has been looming on the horizon many 
years, not only for Boston but also for 
other ports in the United States. About 
eight years ago Mayor Fitzgerald fea- 
tured it in his inaugural address. 
Later it was talked of for the Boston 
Army Base, and subsequently it was to 
be one of the features of the Victory 
Terminal plant at Squantum. But noth- 
ing came of it. Like everything else, it 
has its advantages and also its disad- 
vantages. 

In discussing how a ‘free port’ differs 
from a bonded warehouse, he said: 

“A ‘free port’ is a circumscribed area 
set aside for the landing, storage, mix- 
ing, blending, repacking, manufactur- 
ing, and reshipping of goods without 
payment of duties and without the in- 
tervention of customs officers. This zon- 
ing area affected is subject to all the 
laws of the territory adjacent. A ware- 
house in a so-called ‘free port’ is only 
one of the many units in this circum- 
scribed area. There can be other units, 
such as docks, industrial buildings, etc.” 

Continuing, he said: 

“There are manufacturing bonded 
warehouses in this country which serve 
nearly the same purpose. Permission 
has been granted to their owners for 
classification and repacking of goods or 
merchandise stored therein. 

“Under the present system in the 
bonded warehouses foreign goods may 
stay there without payment of duties up 
to three years and then be exported 
anew, only they must remain in their 
original condition. Articles manufac- 
tured in this country, wholly or partly, 
of imported material may be exported 
and 99 per cent of the duty paid be re- 
funded; and this it is claimed is the 
‘drawback,’ which has been in use since 
Alexander Hamilton’s time, 1791-1794, 
when, as the first Secretary of ‘the 
Treasury in Washington’s Cabinet, the 
first tariff law was enacted. 

“Now, there are no ‘free ports’ in 
the United States and there can be 
none until Congress passes an enabling 
Act. There is today no authority for 
their establishment in this country. 
The actual necessity of creating ‘free 
ports’ in the United States is a question 
in the minds of many clear-thinking 
people. The general public as well as 
the warehouse and kindred industries 
are wondering what benefits, if any, 
would accrue from having ‘free ports’ 
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Report of I. C. C. Examiner 


in Port Terminals Inquiry 
(Concluded from page 31) 


switching charges, for transferring com- 
modities, from the time they leave the 
“line haul” to the time they are dis- 
charged on dock at _ shipside, or to 
adjacent sheds, under circumstances that 
the railroad has no further responsi- 
bility for their physical movement. The 
term includes wharfage, if any; also 
dockage, if any; also storage incident to 
the movement in regular course of trans- 
portation; it does not include “ware- 
housing” for general storage purposes, 
nor does it include “elevator” service. 

“<The term “rail-water” terminals, as 
herein used, means a rail terminal at a 
port at which ocean-going vessels, 
operating in coastwise or foreign water- 
borne commerce, take on or discharge 
cargo.’ 

“It is observed that the terms acces- 
sorial or terminal charges were intended 
to describe all charges for services of 
whatever nature necessary to transfer 


export, import, coastwise and _inter- 
coastal shipments between cars and 
shipside. In other words, the services 


on which cost figures were sought in 
this embrace every service beyond the 
rail ends at the ports. 

“A motion was filed by the Port of 
New York Authority requesting that 
lighterage and car-float service be ex- 
cluded from investigation in this pro- 
ceeding. One of the principal services 
required on export and import traffic 
at New York is lighterage, and it was 
argued on behalf of the Port of New 
York Authority that to include lighter- 
age and floatage at New York while 
switching costs at other ports as well 
as at New York were excluded would 
‘cause * * * the injection of collateral 
and irrelevant issues.’ The motion was 
denied, as very substantial switching 
services are performed at New York 
harbor from the break-up yards to the 
water-front in addition to the lighter- 
age service.” 


Would Operate ’Frisco Warehouse 


Frank L. Nolan, doing business at 180 
Townsend Street, San Francisco, as the 
Frank Nolan Drayage Co., has applied 
to the California State Railroad Com- 
mission for a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity to operate a 
public warehouse in San Francisco. 





over the present well established system. 
Europe has many free ports. There are 
more than a dozen in Germany, Sweden 
has three, and there are others in Con- 
tinental countries, but that is no 
criterion to go by. 

“If it comes, the creation of one in 
Boston would be the first of its kind 
in the United States and if established 
would create a new warehousing situ- 
ation which we would have to meet. 
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e | ‘Bet that guy is kicking about tire mileage! Wonder if our duals are wob- 


f § bling like that?” 


- @ ‘Say, ignorant, don’t worry about ours.We’re on BUDD DUALS!” 


initial cost of tires, and give you greater 


Wirtu Budd-Michelin Duals, 125,000 buses 


and trucks—many of themcarryingloadsof load capacity besides! 


four and five tons—are averaging from Such things as this are worth finding out 


15,000 to 20,000 miles to the set of tires. about, whether you have one truck or a 
hundred on your payroll. 


Write us. We'll send you facts that are 


Higher tire mileages are common. 
And here’s another thing that runs into 
important currency—Budd Duals can save making truck owners say “Budd Duals” 


you from $300 to $400 per truck on the _for every new addition to the fleet. 


BUDD DUALS 











Can't 
wobble — 

















Can’t 
Shimmy — 





And 
they stop 
side-sway! 
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BUDD WHEEL COMPANY, DETROIT 
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Boston Army Base Lease Is 
Awarded to Bay State Firm 


OLLOWING the action of the United 

States Shipping Board in authorizing 
the Merchant Fleet Corporation to re- 
advertise the leasing of the Boston 
Army Base—as set down in Washington 
correspondence on page 78—the Board 
opened the new bids on Dec. 17, and on 
the following day it awarded the five- 
year lease of the warehouses and piers 
to the Bay State Shipping Co. of Bos- 
ton. 

The Board considered the Bay State 
firm’s offer the most attractive one. Its 
proposal is to turn over to the Board 
37% per cent of the gross operating 
revenue and to make a minimum guar- 
antee of $85,000 annually. This is more 
than twice as much as the Board ob- 
tained in rent under the former lease. 
It is substantially larger percentage of 
the gross receipts than was offered by 
any other of the bidders, and in amount 
of minimum guaranteed return is nearly 
double that offered by the second highest 
bidder and three times that offered by 
the two lowest bidders. The Bay State 
takes over operation after Dec. 31. 

Four other bids were submitted. The 
William J. O’Toole Stevedoring Co., New 
York, made an offer of 28 per cent of 
the gross operating revenue and a mini- 
mum guarantee of $40,000 a year, and 
coupled with the offer a guarantee to or- 
ganize a Boston company to operate the 
terminals. H. G. Perry, Boston, sub- 
mitted a bid of 26 per cent and a guar- 
antee of $45,000; the Atlantic Tidewater 
Co., 20 per cent and $35,000; and the 
Wiggin Terminals, Inc., Boston, 19 per 
cent and $32,500. 

Several of the unsuccessful bidders 
are said to contend that the Bay State 
company’s proposal would be impossible 
of fulfillment, on the theory that it un- 
dertook to give to the Board a larger 
share of the gross receipts than would 
prove possible in actual operation. 

The Bay State Shipping Co. is a 
newly-organized Boston concern with of- 
fices in the Board of Trade Building, at 
131 State Street. A reorganization of 
the company is understood to be contem- 
plated. Its present officers include Cap- 
tain Charles H. Hurley, Jr., Newton, 
Mass., president and treasurer, and 
Walter W. McCoubrey, Lexington, 
Mass., vice-president. Captain Hurley 
is a graduate of the Massachusetts Nau- 
tical School and a former Boston repre- 
sentative of the Jarka Co., New York, 
contracting stevedores. Mr. McCoubrey 
was formerly a Custom House broker 
and forwarder. 

Following award by the Board, Cap- 
tain Hurley announced that business at 
the Army Base would be transacted 
along the same lines as conducted un- 
der the lease now expired. The prop- 
erty has berths for nine ocean-going 
steamships in addition to three berths 
used for Army purposes. 





Midland Company Rebuilds 


The Midland Warehouse & Transfer 
Co., Chicago, is removing the entire front 
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of its reinforced concrete five-story 
building, at Western Avenue and 
Fifteenth Street, for a depth of seven- 
teen feet, and replacing with pressed 
brick and terra cotta, at a cost estimated 
at $200,000. The improvement is neces- 
sitated by the widening of Western 
Avenue. 





Thomas Honored by Club Presidents 


Oscar W. Thomas, secretary and treas- 
urer of the A-B-C Fireproof Warehouse 
Co., Kansas City, was elected chairman 
of the Club Presidents’ Round Table of 
Kansas City, on Dec. 16. 

Mr. Thomas is president of the Kan- 
sas City Rotary Club and of the local 
Council of the Boy Scouts of America 
and is one of the “generals” in the city’s 
Allied Charities. 








My Control Holdings 
for Sale 


N one of the finest fireproof 

warehouses in the city of Chi- 
cago. 

Over 40,000 square feet. Ideal- 
ly located in best residential dis- 
trict. 

This property recently appraised 
at $250,000 by public appraiser. 

It will take $50,000 to handle 
the deal. Well financed. 

Address Box E-516, care of 
Distribution and Warehousing, 
249 West 39th Street, New York 
City. 








Kings Retire Temporarily 
from Warehousing in Boston 


rFIXARRANT P. KING, who for nearly 

four decades has been interested in 
the operation of various warehouse 
properties in Boston, temporarily lessens 
his activities in the industry Jan. I. 

On that date Mr. King and his son, T. 
Appleton King, sever their connection 
with the Fort Hill Storage & Warehouse 
Co., of which they were respectively 
president and treasurer. 

H. W. Horton, for the past four years 
manager of the Fort Hill concern, also 
retired Jan. 1 to accept a position as as- 
sistant warehouse manager of the new 
North Station Industrial Building, Inc., 
which will open Feb. 1 in Boston. 

The senior Mr. King is still president 
of the Northern Avenue Stores & Dock 
Corp., which operated warehousing on 
Congress Street, South Boston, up to 
last March, when the lease expired. 
Both he and his son plan to reenter 
warehousing in the near future. 

One of the two buildings of the Fort 
Hill company will be given up and the 
other is being taken over for operation 
by the Fort Hill Storage & Trucking Co., 
a new firm, under the management of 
Arthur E. Planten, of Melrose, Mass., 
who for sixteen years has been book- 
keeper in connection with Mr. King’s 
warehousing interests. 
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Michigan Terminal Company 
Reorganizes as Corporation 


i tiny Michigan Terminal Warehouse 
Co., established in 1925 and operat- 
ing a merchandise storage plant at 
Brandt Avenue and Wyoming Boule- 
vard, Detroit, has been reorganized and 
is now known as the Michigan Terminal 
Warehouse Corporation. 

The capital structure of the new cor- 
poration, which took over the assets and 
liabilities of the former company, is 10,- 
000 shares of no par value stock author- 
ized, with 6822 shares outstanding, ac- 
cording to Wellington F. Evans, the 
president. In addition there is out- 
standing $665,000 of serial bonds, the 
new corporation having a net surplus of 
approximately $1,000,000, with no in- 
debtedness except the serial bonds and 
its customary current accounts. 

The Michigan Terminal Warehouse 
Corporation wholly owns two subsidiary 
companies—the Terminal Sales  Cor- 
poration and the Maytag-Detroit Co. 
The Terminal Sales Corporation acts as 
sales representative for the warehouse 
and represents also clients of the ware- 
house in the sale and distribution of 
their products, as well as_ supplying 
market surveys for clients. The May- 
tag-Detroit Co. acts as distributor of 
Maytag washing machines in the Mich- 
igan territory, engaging in both whole- 
sale and retail distribution. 

The officers and directors of the Mich- 
igan Terminal Warehouse Corporation 
following reorganization are Wellington 
F. Evans, president; Robert McB. 
Grindley, first vice-president; John L. 
Lovett, second vice-president; E. L. 
Rice, secretary; R. B. Berry, treasurer; 
Edward A. Loveley, W. Howie Muir, 
Walter F. Tant, H. H. Smith and E. E. 
Keller, directors. 

The property of the corporation con- 
sists of two strictly modern fireproof 
Class A warehouses, together with four- 
teen and a half acres of land served by 
all the railroads entering Detroit. The 
company will engage in all kinds of 
storage, as well as outside storage, bulk 
liquids, etc. Special facilities are being 
installed for particular needs of clients. 





Mr. Spear’s Sister Dies 


Miss Annie R. Spear, of Winthrop, 
Mass., only sister of Samuel G. Spear, 
president of the Massachusetts Ware- 
housemen’s Association and treasurer 
of the Wiggin Terminals, Inc., Boston, 
died on Dec. 17 after a brief illness. 

Miss Spear was for many years ac- 
tively interested in the work of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
and in the affairs of the First Baptist 
Church of Winthrop. 

Several months ago Mr. Spear suf- 
fered the loss of another sister. 





Throughout 1929 


The one existing reference volume of 
its kind—the annual Warehouse Direc- 
tory. Use it when making shipments. 
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Vertical Transportation for Warehouses 


Micro-Drive, Self-Leveling Freight Elevators—The Micro-Drive or 
Self-Leveling feature is entirely automatic in operation and provides exactly 
level landings at all times. This permits the use of less highly skilled 
operators and does away with the necessity of “inching” to obtain level 
landings, saving both power and wear and tear on apparatus. 


Otis Micro-Drive not only brings the car to an exactly level landing but 
maintains that level, irrespective of change in load on car platform or 
stretch of ropes. Freight is moved on and off elevators rapidly and without 
danger of damage to trucks or loads through uneven landings. 

Otis Automatic Skip Hoists—for handling ashes and other bulk materials, 
effect important savings in manual labor and save time in disposal of 
materials. 

Otis Gravity Spiral Conveyors—deliver materials rapidly and 
economically from the upper to the lower floors with no operating expense 
whatever. 

Otis Maintenance Service 
Lengthens the life of elevator G2°@X Otis Service is instantly available 
° ° tar \ 
equipment because it assures e\ through branch offices every- 


bert we |} 
constant care through period- where—at any hour—day or 
ical examinations and _ tests. night —holidays and Sundays. 
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For Complete Information Telephone Our Nearest Branch Office 


OTIS ELEVATOR COM PANY 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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Construction, Removals, 
Purchases and Changes 


Arkansas 


ITTLE ROCK.—Arkansas Cold Stor- 

age Co. has plans for a $130,000 6- 
story warehouse which will increase the 
firm’s space to 500,000 cubic feet from 
200,000 cubic feet. 


California 


San Francisco.—Bekins Van & Stor- 
age Co. has awarded a contract for the 
construction of a $100,000 8-story ware- 
house, 60 by 100 feet, at Geary and Em- 
erson Streets. 

Torrance.—Union Ice Co. of San 
Francisco is planning a $45,000 cold 
storage warehouse and ice plant on 
Western Avenue near 218th Street, Tor- 
rance. 

Vernon.—Westland Warehouses, Inc., 
of Los Angeles, has awarded a contract 
for a $110,000 warehouse in Vernon. 


Canada 


Ontario, Prescott.—Department of 
Public Works, Ottawa, has plans matur- 
ing for a terminal project in Prescott, 
to be known as the Great Lakes Ter- 
minal. It will include a warehouse and 
wharf costing $800,000, a $2,000,000 
grain elevator, and other structures. 


Connecticut 


Bridgeport.—Connecticut Warehouse, 
Inc., has filed notice of company disso- 
lution under State laws. 

Meriden. — Adley Express Co. has 
awarded a contract for a $19,000 1-story 
warehouse and garage, 50 by 80 feet, on 
Mill Street. 


District of Columbia 


Washington.—American Transfer & 
Storage Co. has filed plans for a $90,000 
5-story brick warehouse at 2801 Georgia 
Avenue, N. W. 


Illinois 


Oak Park.—Jackson Storage & Van 
Co. has awarded a contract for exten- 
sions and improvements in its ware- 
house. 

Iowa 


Des Moines.—Gray Wells Transfer & 
Storage Co. has taken over under lease, 
for warehousing purposes, a $50,000 2- 
story and basement building, 88 by 133 
feet, to be erected at Fifth and Vine 
Streets. 

Sioux City.—Bekins Van & Storage 
Co. has awarded a contract for a $25,000 
addition to its warehouse on Court 
Street. 

Sioux City.—Consumers’ Ice Co. is 
considering construction of a $125,000 
multi-story cold storage warehouse and 
ice plant. 

Sioux City.—Union Truck Depot, Inc., 
will construct a $24,000 1-story trucking 
and shipping depot, 40 by 150 feet, at 
Third and Jennings Streets. 


Louisiana 


Shreveport.—American Compress & 


Warehouse Co. is perfecting plans for a 
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$30,000 1-story warehouse on Johnson 
Street. 


Massachusetts 


Boston.—New. York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Co. will erect a $160,- 
000 1-story freight terminal and ware- 
house, 60 by 650 feet, on Fargo Street. 

Cambridge. — Beacon Warehousing 
Trust has asked bids on a general con- 
tract for a $160,000 3-story warehouse, 
110 by 145 feet, on Commercial Street. 


Missouri 


Kansas City.—United States Cold 
Storage Corp. has awarded a general 
contract for a cold storage warehouse 
addition, variously eight and five stories, 
to cost about $1,000,000. 


Nebraska 


Hastings.—Union Pacific Railroad Co. 
has awarded a contract for a $175,000 
one-story warehouse and freight station, 
45 by 425 feet, on Denver Avenue near 
South Street. 

Omaha.—Jerpe Cold Storage Co. is 
planning a cold storage warehouse addi- 
tion to cost about $60,000 with equip- 
ment. 

New Jersey 


Jersey City.—Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Railroad Co. has awarded a 
contract for a warehouse and freight 
terminal, 340 by 410 feet, various one- 
story and eight stories, at Grove Street 
and Jersey Avenue, to cost approximate- 
ly $4,500,000 with equipment. 


New York 


Brooklyn.—Waterfront Service Corpo- 
ration has completed plans for a $125,- 
000 two-story addition and improve- 
ments in its present building. 

Buffalo.— Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railroad Co. is completing 
plans for a $250,000 one-story warehouse 
terminal at the foot of Main Street. 

New York City.—Strand Moving Co. 
has purchased and will occupy the eight- 
story building at 344-346 East 32nd 
Street. 

Ohio 


Barberton.—Henry Coal & Ice Co. has 
awarded a contract for a $100,000 two- 
story cold storage warehouse and ice 
plant at Baird Street and Bolivar Road. 

Canton.—Pennsylvania Railroad Co. is 
planning establishment of a_ central 
freight distributing project, including 
warehouses, to cost $2,000,000. 

Cleveland.—Cleveland Railway Co. is 
having plans drawn for a_ $150,000 
storage and operating station on the 
Kinsman Road. 

Cleveland.—Neal Fireproof Storage 
Co. has awarded a contract for a $150,- 
000 four-story and basement warehouse 
at Lorain Avenue and West 152nd Street. 

Cleveland.—Nicholson Universal! 
Steamship Co. is completing plans for 
a $1,000,000 four-story warehouse and 
terminal building at the foot of East 
54th Street. 

Cleveland.—Nickel Plate Railroad is 
preparing plans for a $60,000 warehouse 


on Croton Avenue. 
(Concluded on page 90) 
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New Incorporations 
Within the Industry 
California 


t OS ANGELES.—Beverly Hills Van & 
Storage Co. Storage, transfer, van 
and express. business. Organized by 
Clara V. Barnes. 
Canada 


Ontario, Fort Frances.—Northern Cold 


Storage & Warehouse Co. Capitaliza- 
tion, $500,000. 
Florida 
Apopka.—Apopka Warehouse Co. 


General storage and warehousing. Capi- 
tal, $20,000 and 200 shares of no par 
value stock. Directors, Frank E. Henry, 
Caroline M. Henry and George M. Henry. 


Illinois 
Chicago.—A. Salavitch & Sons, Inc. 
Storage, moving, cartage, expressing, 
hauling. Capital, $100,000. Incorpo- 


rators, David Salavitch, Abe Salavitch 
and Morris Salavitch. 

Chicago.— General Warehouse Supply 
Co. To deal in personal property of all 
kinds. Capital, $20,000. Incorporators, 
B. W. Beadell, Harold L. Levy and G. 
C. Burke. 

Chicago.—Mercantile Storage Co. To 
store automobiles and deal in cars and 
accessories, Capital, $5,000. Incorpo- 
rators, Ernest Dennen, Betty J. Dunsay 
and Bernard Shulman. 

Chicago.—Packers’ Motor Transit Co. 
Moving, hauling and transporting as a 


private carrier. Capital, $10,000 and 
1000 shares of no par value preferred 
stock. Incorporators, include C. A. 


Joslyn, S. H. Cady and G. A. Radell. 

Oak Park.—Service Transfer Co. To 
eart, haul and delivery merchandise. 
Capital, $10,000. Incorporators, Mar- 
garet J. Hannaford, Joseph E. Sheehan 
and Emil T. Thilly, Jr. 


Kentucky 
Louisville-—Cullen Cartage & Dis- 
tributing Co. Capital, $3,000. Incorpo- 


rators, O. F. Cullen, Joseph Bonn and 
V. E. Cullen. 
Louisiana 


New Orleans.—Concession Ice Co., Inc. 
Cold storage warehouse and ice plant. 
Capital, $30,000. Principal incorporator, 
S. J. Drapekin. 


Massachusetts 


Boston.—Port Wentworth Co. Stor- 
age warehousing. Capital 2000 shares 
of no par value stock. William Minot 
is president, E. Howard George, vice- 
president, and E. D. Brooks, treasurer. 


Michigan 
Detroit.— American Ice Co. Cold stor- 
age warehouse and ice plants. Capital, 
$100,000. Incorporators, Arthur L. 


Buchanan, Roy T. Carless and Arthur L. 
Carless. 

Detroit.—Consolidated Moving Corp. 
Storage and transfer. Capital, $50,000. 
Incorporators, James H. Gant and David 


I. Raspberry. 
(Concluded on page 90) 
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George W. Perkins For 67 YEARS the only U. S. Customs Refer- 
ence Book Published. It is indispensable to 
e Warehouse, Dock and Terminal Representation those interested in Foreign and Domestic 
. | Commerce 
ol BEAVER STREET 


New York, N. Y. 


Telephone Hanover 0228 


U. S. 

: oes : Circulation Customs 
Representing a limited number of high Throughout Tariff 
class independent warehouses. the world iain. 

(See directory listing for details.) Established Penna 
1862 Arranged and 
° ° e ° Corrected to 
Covering the entire Metropolitan Terri- Published date 
Annually Included in the 
tory. NEW EDITION 


Personal attention and solicitation. 





I can represent two or three more ware- 


houses or terminals. é" 7) S Ee () M. H O U S E 


Particulars cheerfully furnished upon 
request. G U I D E 
of 


**It is the personal acquaintance and 


contact that bring results” Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


1,300 Pages of Information 


1. United States Customs Tariff—Alphabetically 
Arranged and Corrected to date—Giving Com- 
modity, Rate of Duty, Paragraph Number, and 
Treasury Decisions of 20,000 commodities. 


2. Authoritative DIRECTORY OF WARE- 
HOUSEMEN, Customs Brokers, Importers, 
Exporters, S.S. Lines, Banks, Consuls, Bonded 


Truckmen, Railroads, Forwarders, etc., in each 











port. 
I make a specialty of patents 3. Customs Regulations, General Order Rates, 
d d k a Government Departments, Port Charges, Refer- 
and trade marks. rotect an ence Files, ate. 
profit by your ideas. Full in- 4. Every Principal Customs Port has a Special Port 


formation and terms on re- Section—over 150 Ports. 
>. General Review giving a very broad and clearly 


quest. Fifteen years active explained description of the necessary routine 
practice before U. S. Patent and formalities connected with all phases of 
OF; Importing into the U. S. A. 

~ 6. Special Sections for Canada, Virgin Islands, 


Porto Rico, Honolulu. 


~ Postpaid Anywhere. $5.00. Order Now. 


Descriptive Booklet on Request, Address: 


' | LESTER L. SARGENT CUSTOM HOUSE GUIDE 


Patent Lawyer Box 7, Sta. P, Custom House 
1115 K Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 


\ Cable and Radio Address: ‘‘Customgide”’ P 
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Construction, Removals, 
Purchases and Changes 


(Concluded from page 88) 


Warren.—Youngstown Warehouse Co. 
of Youngstown, is planning erection of 
a $60,000 one-story warehouse at South 
and Pine Streets, Warren. 


Oklahoma 


Britton.—Zero Ice & Cold Storage Co. 
of Oklahoma City has plans for a $35,000 
one-story cold storage warehouse and 
ice plant in Britton. 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia.—Atlas Storage Ware- 
house Co. has taken over under lease a 
portion of a warehouse at Locust and 
25th Street and will occupy it for ex- 
pansion of facilities. 

Philadelphia.—J. C. Kahn and asso- 
ciates are completing plans for a $500,- 
000 three-story warehouse at Sixth 
Street and Glenwood Avenue, to be 
leased to a warehouse company the name 
of which is temporarily withheld. 


Texas 


Fort Worth.—Texas Ice & Refrigerat- 
ing Co. kas been acquired by the United 
Public Service Co., which plans an addi- 
tional cold storage warehouse to cost 
about $80,000 with equipment. 

Lufkin.—Lufkin Ice Co. has plans for 
a $90,000 one-story cold storage ware- 
house and ice plant. 

Skidmore.—Pacific Fruit Express Co. 
of San Francisco has approved plans for 
a $50,000 cold storage warehouse and 
ice building, with loading platforms, etc., 
for car service in Skidmore. 


Virginia 
Danville.—Tudor Ice & Cold Storage 
Co. has plans for a $100,000 six-story 


cold storage warehouse and ice plant, 
120 by 120 feet. 


Washington 


Spokane.—Bekins Moving & Storage 
Co. is completing plans for a $200,000 
five-story warehouse at Stevens Street 
and the Northern Pacific Railway right- 
of-way. : 

Wisconsin 


Menasha.—Chich Remich Transfer 
Line has filed plans for a one-story 
warehouse, 60 by 100 feet. 

Milwaukee.—Nicholson Universal 
Steamship Co. of Detroit and Cleveland 
is reported planning a $1,500,000 two- 
story warehouse and terminal in Mil- 
waukee. 





Detroit to Have a Big Union Produce 
Terminal 


Proposed construction of a $5,000,000 
union produce terminal to serve trade in 
the Detroit market is announced by the 
newly organized Detroit Union Produce 
Terminal Co., which is an affiliation of 
twenty-four carload lot receivers op- 
erating in the Detroit district. 

The terminal will front on the south 
side of Fort Street and extend from 
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Springwells Avenue to Green Avenue. 
It will be constructed and owned by the 
Green Real Estate Co. and will be 
leased to the Detroit Union Produce 
Terminal Co. for a period of years. 
There will be two large warehouses 
in which the package fruits and vege- 
tables for the following day’s trade willi 
be loaded from freight cars to the prod- 
uce trucks each night. The tracks will 
be flush with the concrete pavement so 
that the trucks can drive up to the ware- 
house and load without difficulty. Offices 
for dealers and rooms for salesmen, 
fruit auction facilities and the like will 
be included in the main warehouses. 
The terminal location is accessible to 
every railroad entering Detroit, some 
lines having adjacent tracks and others 
passing within a block of the structure. 
A belt line road crossing every line 
entering the city passes by the site, 
which contains 36 acres, of which 24 
will be devoted to the warehouses and 
sidings immediately, with the remainder 
held in reserve for expansion. 
Sponsors of the new terminal say that 
it will reduce the overhead cost of the 
carload receivers as much as 40 per 
cent, some of which saving will result 
in lowered retail costs. The annual 
business in fruits and vegetables in the 
Detroit market is placed at $50,000,000. 
The new company hopes to occupy the 
terminal about Aug. 1, 1929. 





’Frisco Firm Removes 


The Security Storage & Van Co., San 
Francisco, has established quarters in a 
warehouse, containing 18,000 square feet 
of floor space, at 1338 Mission Street. 
The plant is of concrete and steel, two 
stories high. The Security, of which T. 
J. Lyons is manager, was formerly at 
1467 Broadway. 





Massachusetts Blaze 


The household goods storage ware- 
house of the J. A. Keating Co. at 19 
Sayville Street, Quincy, Mass., was 
destroyed by fire on Nov. 16. The loss 
was estimated at $70,000, including 
$30,000 worth of stored goods. The 
building was nearly a century old. 





Hoffman Resigns from Tidewater 


Captain Joseph M. Hoffman, for the 
past five years vice-president, general 
manager and operating executive of the 
Boston Tidewater Terminal, Inc., lessees 
of the Boston Army Base, has tendered 
his resignation to Harvey C. Miller, 
Philadelphia, the company’s president. 





Leo Coughlin, traffic manager, has 
taken over the duties temporarily. 
East Chicago Firm Moves 
The Quick Service Express, East 


Chicago, Ind., has removed to a new 
warehouse, at 220-222 Chicago Avenue, 
from 4602 Tod Avenue. The new struc- 
ture, with a garage, cost $27,000. The 
company plans to erect another building 
next summer. 
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New Incorporations 
Within the Industry 


(Concluded from page 88) 


Grand Rapids.—Columbian Warehouse | 
Furniture Co. To deal in furniture and 
household furnishings. Capital, $10,000 
and 15,000 no par value shares. Incorpo- 
rators, John Zevalkink, Archer Shank 
and Lee Shank. 


New Jeresy 


Newark.—Jefferson Terminal Corp. 
Warehouse’ _ terminal. Capital, 1000 
shares of no par value stock. Incorpo- 
rators, William S. Myers, Benjamin 
Kleinberg and Sidney Svirsky. 

Montvale.—Montvale Ice Co., Inc. 
Cold storage warehouse and ice plant. 
Capital, $80,000. Incorporators, Julius 
DeGeeter, George Huff and Wilhelmina 
Huff. 


New York 


New York City.—World Moving & 
Storage Co. Storage warehouse and 
van service. Capital, $1,000. Incorpo- 
rator, S. K. Beier. 

Rochester.—Exchange Warehouse Co. 
Capital, 200 shares of common stock. 


Ohio 


Akron.—Dickson Transfer & Truck 
Line, Inc. Capital, 250 shares of no par 
value stock. Incorporators, George P. 
Pfaff, A. E. Hardgrove and E. A. Laney. 

Cincinnati.—Queen City Drayage Co. 
Capital, $25,000. Incorporators, William 
E. Wulfherst, Wilbert X. Wulfherst and 
W. E. Wultfherst. 

Cleveland.—J. L. Curtis Cartage Co. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Incorporators, Al- 
fred G. Mueller, W. M. Wahlstad and 
Vera M. Presher. 

Columbus.— Columbus Warehouses, 
Inc. General warehousing and storage. 
Capital, $25,000. Incorporators, W. D. 
Beck, Evelyn Brenner and C. G. Lane. 

Columbus.—Lazelle Warehouse Co. 
Warehouse and storage business. Capi- 
tal, 50 shares of no par value stock. 
Incorporators, G. H. Achatz, M. Paulus 
and F. W. Jaeger. 


Pennsylvania 


Pittsburgh.—Reinsfelder Transfer & 
Storage Co. Storage warehouse and 
transfer. To take over and expand busi- 
ness heretofore conducted by W. S. 
Reinsfelder. 


Tennessee 


Memphis.—A. B. C. Fireproof Storage, 
Inc. Capitalization, $3,000. Incorpora- 
tors, C. H. Rockett, T. J. Johnson, 
Lucille Rockett, W. H. Birmingham and 
W. P. Lopez. 


Texas 


Wichita Falls.—Wichita Falls 
house Building Co. 
Capital, $35,000. 
Kell. 


Ware- 
Storage warehouse. 
Incorporator, Frank 


Virginia 
Suffolk.—Star Warehouse Corp. Stor- 
age warehousing. Capital, 150 shares 


of no par value stock. J. W. Elliott is 
president. 
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